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PREFACE. 


EVER since the first edition of the TRAvELs of 
CyRus, the Author has listened with respect and 
deference to the judgment of the Public; and as se- 
veral specious objections have been made to the 
work, and many real faults discovered in it, his de- 
Sign in this Preface is to give the best answer he can 
to the ane, and to acquaint the reader with what he 

has done to correct the other. „ 
The most general defect in the former editions, 
is the inaction of Cyrus, who, through the whole 
course of his travels, has too much of the indolent 
Philosopher, and too little of the Hero, who was 
one day to be the conqueror of Asia. The nature 
of this work not requiring the action of an epic 
p2em, this fault migat have been excused ; the Au- 
thor has nevertheless submitted to the judgment of 
the Public, and has made Cyrus act in the several 
countries through which he passes; and this without 
departing from the character of a young Hero upon 
his travels, or shocking the reader with tales and 
fictions that have no foundation in antiquity. Be- 
Sides this general defect, there are others peculiar to 
each book. „ 
| | 4 : 
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In the first, the narration is too hasty and con- 
cis: the reader feels a tender concern for CASSAN“E§ 
DANA, loves her, and fears to lose her; nevertheless 
she dieappears on a sudden, and this episode con- 
eludes too abruptly, It has been likewise observed, 
that there is no relation between the virtuous love 
of Cyrus for CasSsAN DANA, and the criminal 
passion of STRYANGEUs for ZARIN A. Nor is this 
all, CAM BYVSES and MAN DANA consent to their 
son's marriage, contrary to all the rules of good 
policy. The Author hopes he has corrected these 
taults, by the additions made to the first book, where 
he gives a view of the political state of Asia in Cx- 
RUS'S time. | | 

In the second book the Author has not assigned 
a proper motive for CyRvus's journey to sce Zoo- 
AsTER; the occasion of it at present is this, The 


Prince of Persia begins to entertain a contempt for 
Religion, and in order to guard him against this 
danger, HysSTAsPEs, his governor, engages him to 


make a visit to the Magi. The representation 


which ZoROASTER makes of the wonders of na- 
ture, and the amiable ideas he gives him of the Di- 
vinity, satisfy his doubts. and settle his mind; and 
while he is thus instructed by philosophical reason- 
ings, which could not be supposed very agrecable to 


a young Princess accustomed to the gaieties and di- 
versions of the dourt of Ecbatan, the Author, to 
amuse CAss AN DAN A, has introduced the wives of 
the Magi, celebrating the festival of the Goddess 
MytHrA. This description relaxes the mind, 
serves for an introduction to the I heology of the 


Persians, and makes a proper division of ZoRo- 
ASTER's discourse upon natural philosophy and re- 


The third Book was all narration, there was no 
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action; the episode of AMEXoPHIs' was thought 
interesting enough, but CyRus seemed to be forgot- 
ten, and: was remembered only by reflection. Ee 
Author has found means to make this Prince pre- 
sent at the revolutions of Egypt, without becoming 
a prisoner with APRIES, or countenancing the usur- 
pation of AM As Is, displaying occasionally his mi- 
litary virtues and heroic sentiments. 
In the fourth and fifth books the Spartans and 
Athenians were put to a great expence of men and 
ships only to amuse CyRus. VIRGIL kills and 
maims some of the Athlete in the games, in or- 
der to give. a-Justre to his heroes, but the Author 
had exceeded the liberty taken by the Latin poet. 
To correct this fault, he has related in his fourth 
book the war between the Lacedemonians and Je- 
geans, mentioned by HERoDoTUs, and which hap- 
pened precisely at the time when CYRus is supposed 
to be at Sparta. This episede has given the Author 
occasion to unfold, in a more extensive manner, 
the political state of Sparta, and the different opi- 
nions of PoLyBIus and PLUTARCH concerning the 
designs of LycuRGvs, in his laws and institutions 
of government. In the fifth book a sea fight is 
supposed between MEOACLES and Pis'STRATUS, 
when the Persian Prince went into Attica. . 
In the sixth book PYyTHAGoRas shewed clearly 
that thought could not be a property of matter; but 
ic Mas necessary some pages should be added, to 
evince that we have no reason to believe that exten- 
sion and thought are properties of the same sub- 
stance; and that the system of SPINOZA, (who is 
meant by ANAXIMANDER, is a series of loose sup- 
positions, without any demonstration. N 
The Author has made a considerable addition to 
the seventh book, with regard to the religion of the 


Tyrians, and the death of Abox is. He thought 
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he might take advantage of this beautiful part of 
Mythology, to explain the antient tradition com- 


mon to almost all nations concerning a middle 
God, who was to expiate and destroy moral evil 


by his own great sufferings. As the Phoenicians 
lived near Judea, they might possibly have clearer 


ideas of religion than other nations, and this bare pos- 
sibility may perhaps justify that new episode How- 
ever, it would be unreasonable to expect that what 
is put in the mouth of each Philosopher, relating 
to the religion of his own country, should be found 
word for word in the antients. The Author of 


Cyrus: has only wrought into a connected system 


the most beautiful hints of antiquity, in order to 


unfold the great principles of religion, and shew 
that all nations had, from the beginning, some idea 


of those principles, more or less confused. 
In the last book several important reflections are 


added, to give more accuracy to the reasonings of 


ELEAZ AR, and more strength to the discourse of 
DANIEL : the latter proves the supernatural esta- 
blishment of religion by the only proper method 
for it, that is to say, by a relation of facts; but 


his discourse at present contains several corrobora- 
tive hints, to shew that these facts are incontes- 
tible. And lastly, he refers Cyrus to the accom- | 


plichment of the prophecies in his own person, 


as an invincible proof of all the truths he has told 


him. 


The Author has made several additions to his 


discourse on the antient Mythology, in order to 
shew, that as all the fictions of the Pagans suppose 
the reality of the three states of the world, so all 
the Pagan Divinities may be reduced to one supreme 
God, the principle of all beings, a Goddess his wite, 
sister, or daughter, and a middle God, who 1s his 
son, his representative or vicegerent. Besides these 
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additions, Which are the most important, there are 


many others less considerable, which tlie Author 


thought necessary, to render the transitions more 
ecasy and natural, the narration more connected, the 
principles more palpable, and the reasonings more 


conclusive. This is what the Author has done to 
correct the real faults in the former editions of his 


work. The objections, to-which he thinks he can 


give a Solid answer, without changing any thing in 


bis plan, are as follow: 


I. To begin with the least important of them, it 


has been objected, that the Author is a plagiæy, 


and that he has in several places transcribed whole 


| pages from the Bishop of MEAUx's Universal His- 
| tory, M. de ToukREIL's Historical Preface, Dr. 
* CunpworRTH's Intellectual System, and the Life 


of HAVY-EBN- VOK DAN, translated from the A- 


rabic. | 


These pretended thefts imposed at first upon those 
who were not in a condition to consult the origi- 
nals; but upon a strict examination, the injustice 
and ignorance of the Critics appeared. The third 
book, which treats of Antient Egypt, contains se- 
veral remarks, of which there is not the least trace 
in the Bishop of MEA Ux's Universal History. The 
Author has indeed in some places followed the trans- 
lation made by that Prelate of certain passages in 
Diopokus SIcULUs, HERODO Tus, and STRABo : 
but is a man a plagiary, because in his citations from 
the antients he chuses rather to follow a good trans- 
lation than a bad one? So in comparing M. de 
ToukREIL's Preface with the fourth and fifth 
books of his work, the reader will find nothing 
common to them, except certain passages pure- 
ly historical. The Life of Har- e 
translated from the Arabic into Latin, by Dr. Po- 
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cock, hes no resemblance with the Author's His'ory 


of HERMES the Second, unless it be the general 


idea of a savage brought up in a desert; there is not 
the least likeness either in the matter or in the me- 
thod of the reasoning. The Arabian Philosopher 


begins with very refined disquisitions in anatomy, 
passes thence to metaphysical discussions, and con- 


cludes with the dreams of the Mahometan contem- 
platives. All the Author's reasonings are, on the 
contrary, so managed, that they do not exceed the 
capacity of a common good understanding, who 
has no other instructor than nature: he has endea- 
voured so to introduce his ideas, as not to transgress 
the bounds of probability, to range each truth in 
its proper place, to mix speculation with sentiment, 
and to raise the soul by easy and natural gradations 
to the knowledge and love of che first Being. Lastly, 
as to Dr. CuDwoRTH, notwithstanding his mis- 
takes and want of method; he had penetrated farther 
into the mysteries of antiquity than the most part or 
Critics; nevertheless this learned man says nothing 
of the three states of the world, which are the foun- 
dation of all that the Author of CyRus advanccs 


upon religion. Far from being a plagiary, he had 


not consulted enough the Dactors's excellent re- 
marks concerning the three forms of the Divinity; 
he has made more use of them in this edition, but 
has always quoted him or the originals. 


II. It is thought that the episodes, in which the 
Author speaks of love, are related with too much 
rapidity, so that the reader has not time enough to 


be touched, moved, and transported. 


To this it may be answered, that those stories are 


related by persons who ought not to launch out 
into love speeches, tender sentiments, and sprightly 
images, The antients are very sparing in words 
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hen the situation and circumstances speak suffici- 


ently of themselves. When HoMER 1s to paint the 


charms of HELEN, he does it by a single stroke; she 


goes into the council of the old men, they fix their 
eyes upon her, are discomposed and suspend their 


deliberations. When VIRAGIL makes Dipo speak, 


her words are few, but each word is a sentiment: 
the tender passions lose their force and their delicacy, 


| when they become too eloquent. Besides, all the 


Author's fictions, where love is the object, are in 


| the two first books, and tend to preserve Cyrrs 


from the follies of youth, by shewing him not $0 
much the sweets of love, as the bitter effects of it. 


| As soon as he attains to a riper age, Cas AN DANA 
dies, and the hero begins his travels. Thus history 


simply relates facts as they happen, without endea- 
vouring after the intrigues, speeches, and surprising 
adyentures of romance. 5 | 


III. Some object that the travels of Cyrus are 
not well imagined, and that any other hero would 


| have suited better with the Author's project than 


the conqueror of Asia. 
Conquerors have generally no other view in ex- 


W tending their dominion, than to satisfy their un- 


bounded ambition: CyRuUs on the contrary made 
use of his victories to procure the happiness of the 


conquered nations. The Author's intention in 


making choice of such a Prince was to shew, that 


courage, great exploits, and military talents nay 


indeed excite our admiration, but do not form the 


character of a true hero, without the addition of 


wisdom, virtue, and noble sentiments. . In order to 
form such a hero, it was thought advisable to make 
him travel; and the silence of XENoPHon, wh 
says nothing in his Cyropædia of what hap- 
pened to CyRUs from his sixteenth to his forticth 
b | | 
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year, leaves che Author at liberty to imagine this 
ion. The relation of the Prince's travels -fur-. 
nishes an occasion to describe the religion, man- 
ners, and politics of the several countries through 
which he passes. These travels cannot surely ap- 
pear unnatural: a prudent Prince ike CAMBVYSEs, 
a father who is supposed to be informed of the 
oracles concerning the future greatness of his son, 
a tributary King who knows the danger of send- 
ing the young Prince a second time to the court of 
Ecbatan, ought to be sensible that Cyrus, at 
twenty five years of age, could not better employ 
his time during the interval.of a profound peace, 
than by travelling into Egypt and Greece. It 
was necessary to prepare a Prince who was ta 
be one day the founder and law-giver of a mighty 
empire, to accomplish his high destiny by acquir- 
ing in each country some knowledge worthy of 
his great genius. Is there any thing Strained in 
all this? No other hero could answer the Au- 
thors intention; had he made any other Prince 
travel, he would have lost all the advantages he has 
drawn from the choice of CyRus, as the deliverer | 
.of the people of God, as contemporary with the t 
great men with whom he.consults, and as li. ing in 

an age, the learning, manners, .and events of 
- which could alone be suitable to the design of this? 


work o 


IV. Those who make no distinction between n 
the plan of TELEMAcHus and that of CYRs, con- | 
tinually cry out, that there is no unity of action in 
the latter. | Sx 25 

Nothing is more unreasonable than to, compare 2 
o works of such different natures; instruction q 
is indeed the aim of both, but they are not formed 
upon the same originals ; the Author of TELEMA“- 
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eius writes a continuation of an epic poem; the 


Author of CYRVs fills up the chasm in a philaso- 
phical history; the one has imitated HOMER with 


Success, the other has taken X&NoPHON for his 


model. M. de CA RERAVY strews every wiere the 
richest flowers of poesy; he paints nature in all 
her variety, and the objects themselves becnine 
visihle; he describes all the motions of the heart 
ef man, and makes us feel them successively; he 
renders the most sublime truths palpable, and n- 
ver fatigues the mind wich abstracted ideas; he 
passes from beautiful images to noble sentiments, 
and finds a shorter way to the heart than by rea- 


soning; he walks, he flies, he sighs, he thunders, 


he mourns, he rejoices, he assumes all forms, 
by turns, and never faiis to transform us with 
him. | | | | 

The Author's utmost ambition was to unfold 
the principles of his master, without daring to at- 
tempt an imitation of his graces; he chose a sub- 


| ject more proportioned to his capacity, a work in 


which he was to compare the philosophical ideas 
of Others rather than exert a poetic inventions; 
he did not pretend to write an epic poem: in 
this kind of fiction the hero should never disap- 
bear; it is he whom we listen to, it is he only 
whom we love; the Poet grows tiresome when 
he personates too much the Philosopher: he is 
to instruct only by hints, and not by long and 
elaborate discussions. The observation of these 
rules was incompatible wit. the Author's views, 
his design was to shew the gradual progress of tae 
mind in the search of truth, to compare the re- 
ligions, governments, and laws of different nations; 
and to form the legislator rather than the con- 
qucror; unity of action is by no means necessary 
in a work of this nature, it is sufficient if there be 
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unity of design. All the Author's episodes tend to 
instruction, and the instructions are, as he ap- 


prehends, proportioned to the age of Cyrus: in 


his youth he is in danger of being corrupted by'va- 
nity, love, and irreligion; MAN DANA, HYSTASPEs 
and Z0ROASTER preserve him from these snares. 
The history of Ap RIEs lays open to him all the ar- 
tifices of a perfidious courtier; that of the Kings of 


Sparta, the dangers of an excessive confidence in 


tavourites, or of an unjust diffidence of ministers; 


that of PERIANDER, the fatal mischiefs which at- 
tend despotic power, and the dispensing with antient 
laws; that of PisISTRATUs, the punishment of a 
base, false, and crafty policy; and that of Napu- 
CHoDONOSOR, the dreadful consequences of re— 
lapsing into impiety, aſter due'light and admonition. 
Ihe Prince is at first instructed by fables to preserve 
him from the passions of youth; he afterwards in- 
structs himself by his own reflections, by the ex- 
amples he sees, and by all the adventures he meets 
with im his travels; he goes from country to country, 
collecting all the treasures of wisdom, conversing 
with the great men he finds there, and performing 
heroic exploits as occasion presents. _ 


V. Some persons, to discredit the Author's work, 
have insinuated that far from doing homage to re— 
ligion he degradcs it. 

He should think himself very unhappy to have 
produced a work so contrary to his intentions. All 
that he advances upon religion may be reduced to 
two principal points: the first is to prove against the 
Atheists the existence of a supreme Deity, who 
produced the world by his power, and governs it by 
his wisdom. 'T'o this end ZoRoOASTER unveils to us 


all the wonders of nature, HERMES consults the 


native and genuine tendency of the heart, and Pu- 
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THAGORAS ascends to first principles; and thus the 
Author endeavours to unite the strength of all, that 
sense, natural sentiment, and reason can afford us 
for the proof of the first and most important of all 
truths. Tradition strikes in with philosophy: the 
Author has erdeavoured to shew that the earliest 
opinions of the most knowing and civilized nations 
come nearer the truth than those of latter ages; that 
the theology of the Orientals is more pure than 


that of the. Egyptians, that of the Egyptians less 


8 
corrupted than that of the Greeks, and that of the 


Greeks more exalted than that of the Romans; that 
the primitive system of the world was that of one 
supreme Deity ; that in order to adapt this idea to 
O 
represented by allegories and hieroglyphics; that 
mankind sinking into matter quickly forgot the 
meaning of those sacred symbols, and tell into ido— 
latry; that idolatry brought forth irreligion; that 
rash and inconsid-rate minds not being able to dis- 


the capacity of the vulgar, the divine attributes were 


tinguish between principles and the abuses of them 


ran from one excess to another. Such have been 


the variations of the human mind, with regard to 


me Deity in almost all times and all countries. The 
Author's intention throughout his whole system 
was to shew the wild extravagance of those who 
maintain that the doctrines of religion are only the 
effects ot the ignorance and stupidity of the infant 
world; that the first men not knowing the physical 
causes, had recourse to invisible powers to explain 
the phænomena of nature; and lastly, that politi- 
cians refined and improved these indigested ideas, in 
order to compose a system of religion useful aud ne- 
cessary to society. N 6M 

The second point is to shew, in opposition to the 
Deists, that the principal doctrines ot. revealed reli- 
Sion, concerning the states of Innocence, corrup- 
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sion, and renovation, are as antient as the world; 
that they were the foundations of Noalt's religion; 
that he transmitted them to his children; that these 
traditions were thus spread thoughout all nations; 
that the Pagans disfigured, degraded, and obscured 
them by their absurd fictions ; and lastly, that these 
primitive truths have beea no where preserved in 
their purity except in the true religion. When we 
see divers nations agree concerning the begi:ning, 
the decline, and the re-establihsment of a monarchy, 
the birth, exploits, and virtues of the hero who is the 
restorer of it, is not this a sufficient proof of these 
principal facts, though the circumstances should be 
related differently, and be even fabulous? The Au— 
thor in unfolding the antient traditions has distin- 
guished between fable and truth, philosophical hy- 
pothesis and doctrines of faith, essence and form, 
the spirit and the letter which ought never to be se- 
parated, but wiuch cannot be confounded without 
disguising and dishonouring Christianity. He hoped 
thereby to have given a plan of religion, equally 
amiable and reasonable, and to have shewn that its 
principles are beautiful, its consequenccs natural, 
and its original antient; that it enlightens the mind, 
comforts the heart, and establishes the welfare of 


society. 


VI. Those who degrade the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, under pretence of extolluig his power 
and justice, have thought that ELEAZAR's discourse 
too plainly favoured the opinions of ORIG: N con- 
cerning the pre- existence of souls and the restitu- 
tion of all spirits. One may venture to say, that 
whoever makes this objection does not understand 
the plan of the work; it is as follows: each philo- 
sopher speaks to CYRus the language of his own 
religion and country, The Orientals, Egyptians, 
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| Greeks, and Tyrians all agree in the original purity, 
E present corruption and future restoration of man- 


kind, but they wrap up these truths in different fa- 


bles, each according to the genius of their nation. 
Z ELEAZAR clears their system from the Pagan fic- 


tions, but retains in his own the opinions of his. 


sect. The errors which prevail at this day resemble 
those of former times. The mind of man sees but. 


a small number of ideas, reviews them continually, 
and thinks them new only because it expresses them 
differently in different ages. J he Magi in CyRus's 
time weile fallen into a kind of Atheism like that of 
SPINOZA; ZOROASTER, HERMES, and PyTHA- 


| cORAS adored one sole Deity, but they were deists ; 
 ELEAZAR resembled the Socinians, who are for 


subjecting religion to philosophy; DANIEL repre- 
sents a perfect Christian, and the Hero of this book 
a young Prince who began to be corrupted by the 
maxims of irreligion; in order to set him right, the 
different philosophers with whom he converses suc- 
cessively unfold to him new truths mixt with errors, 


| ZoROASTER confutes the mistakes of the Magi; 
| PrTHAGoORAS those of Z0ROASTER; ELEAZAR 
those of PYTHAGoRAS; DANIEL rejects those of 


all others, and his doctrine is the only one which 
the Author adopts. The order of these conversa- 


sations shews the progress of the mind, the matter 


being so disposed, that the Atheist becomes Deist, 
the Deist Socinian, and the Socinian Christian, by a 
plain and natural chain of ideas. The great art in 
instructing is to lead the mind gradually on, and to 
take advantage even of its errors to make it relish 
truth, That Cyrus might thus be conducted step by 
Step, it was necessary to introduce a person of the 
religion of the Hebrews, who should confute by 
reason all the objections drawn from reason. Da- 
NIEL could not act this part part: it would not 
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have become him to solve difficulties by uncertain 


conjectures; the philosopher might prepare the ; 
Prince by bare hypothesis, to submit and to distrust : 
his understanding: but it was necessary that the 1 
prophe: should disengage CyRuUs from all bold spe- | 
culations, how refined and bright soever they might WM 4 
appear, and lead him to the belief of a snpernatural WM . 
religion, not by a philosophical demonstration of | 
its doctrines, but by proving them to be divinely WM . 


revealed. In a word, he should fix the mind of the 
young hero by indisputable facts, which strike WM , 
much more forcibly than abstract ideas. And it is l 
for this reason that the Author introduces in his last 


book two persons of very different characters, a : 
philosopher and a prophet; the one employs the 5 


| powers of reason against incredulity, the other 
imposes silence on all reasonings by a supernatural W , 
1 authority. This is the only use which the Author 
| would make of the opinions of ORIGEN ; they WW x 
answer the objections of the iucredulous concern- {| 
ing the beginning and duration of evil; they shew, t. 
that since the weak reason of the philosophers can 


| 

Mi 00 
g find a plausible solution of those great difficultics, n 
| 4 : n 
1 we may well conclude that the infinite Wisdom will | * 


| be able one day to justify his ways, which are now h 
1 impenetrable. So long as it is allowable to philoso- 
I! Phize, the Author exposes the most probable sys- 


tems and hypotheses ; but when the question is of : 

faith, he reasons only upon palpable facts, in order I u, 

to discover whether God has spoken to his creature I .. 

| or not: the moment we were convinced of this, all 0 
doubtful opinions are lost and absorbed in the depths 1 

of the divine incomprehensibility. 1 

VII. I hose who thought the sketches of natu- W . 


ral philosophy in this work misplaced, preten- ing 
that the antients are represented more knowing than 
they really were, will be mnch more shocked to see p. 
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those philosophical descriptions augmented in the 
present edition. It is not surprising to hear this 
objection made by empty, superacial minds, who 
laugh at the Mosaic history, while they adopt the 
Greek fables concerning the ori 
but it is astonishing to hear the same cavils from 
those who reverence revealed religion, who do not 


zin of mankind; 


believe that man was created originally wild and 
savage, that he wandered in tie woods and desarts 


without knowledge, religion or law, and who have 


philosophy enough to discern that the world could 
not come out of the hands of a. wise, good, and 
powerful Creator in its present ignorance, disorder, 
and corruption. These persons might easily be per- 


suaded that the first men had knowledge of God 


and nature, which are lost in these latter ages; that 


the sacred writers did not talk at random when the 


extolled the profound learning of the Orientals and 


Egyptians, even in the time of Mosts; and lastly, 
that * JosEPHUS was not a visionary when he said 
that the Pagans of his time had an antient tradition, 
that ABRAHAM, Who was famous in Asia, commu- 
nicated many sublime discoveries in natural philoso- 
phy to the Chaldeans and Egyptians. The Author 
however has no need of these pretexts to justify the 
philosophical descriptions in this work. His aim 
being to set before the eyes of a young Prince those 
elements of science which might help to form his 
understanding and his heart, he thought those phy- 
sical pictures more proper than poetical paintings, 
to give his pupil a general idea of nature, inspire 
him with a taste of philosophy, and awaken his de- 
sire of knowledge. In pursuing this design he has 
taken the liberty to depart from strict truth, content 


* Sec Joseph. Antiq. lib. 1, cap. 8. Beras ibid. & Voss. de 
Phil, Sect. cap. 1. p. 3. 
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himself with probability, and make anachronisms in 
natural as well as civil history. | 


VIII. Some pretend that the Author has but 
Ightly touched a great many subjects, without go- 
ing to the bottom of any one; tnat his book. is ra- 
ther a summary than a work; that he steps too 
quick from one subject to another; and. that his 
stile is every where too laconic, sometimes toe 
metaphysical and abstruse, and oſten too void of 
Ornament. | 
To this it may be answered, that profound rea- 
= | Soning does not consist in a multiplicity of words: 
118 it is perhaps easier to write a great volume than a 
> little one; the labour is not the less real hecause it 
| is concealed. It was intended that each intelligent 
Ez reader should have the pleasure of drawing the con- 
S aquences from the principles, unfolding those first 
13 seeds of truth, cultivating them, and gathering 
it thence a harvest of knowledge, or which the Author 
| himself had perhaps no idea. We have a sufficient 
number of books which convey instruction by dit- 
fuse reasonings, ingenious aphorisms, and florid il- 
| lustrations. The Author's design was to habituate 
| | the mind of a young Prince to judge by principles, 
discover the connexion cf esscntial truths, and unite 
Lit} them under one view. He says to him upon each 
128 Subject what 1s necessary to shew, that all nations 
had originally the same fundamental principles; that 
the duties of religion, morality and good policy flow 
from the same source, conspire to the same end, 
and mutually support and fortify each other; and 
* in a word, that all the civil and human virtues, the 
laws of nature and nations are, so to speak, but 
consequences of THE LOVE OF ORDER, which is 
the eternal and universal law of all intelligences. In 
A a work of this nature, it is necessary to unbend the 
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kund of the reader, without carrying it off from its 
principal object; all the flowers should be thoughts, 
the graces noble and tender sentiments, the paintings 


characters, and the descriptions such pictures as 


E make us acquainted with nature, and admire the 
Creator. The Author is sensible that he is far from 
having executed this vast design, but in the attempt 

he has made towards it he was obliged to avoid all 
foreign embellishments, laboured connexions, and 
the ambitious ornaments of tie Greek and Latin 


poesy. | 
Jo speak more clearly: poesy has had the:same 


fate with philosophy. The Orientals, the Chal- 


deans, and above all the Hebrews painted nature 
without disguising it, and gave life »to-every thing 
without deifying it. According tethem everything 
proceeds from God, and ought to flow back to him 


| again. All the visible wonders of nature are faint 


unages of his greatness, .and the innumerable orders 


of spirits emanations from his wisdom. Mankind 
| are all but one family of that immense republic of 
kitelligences of which God is the common Father. 


Each man is as a ray of light separated from its 
source, Strayed into a corner of disordered nature; 
tossed about by the tumultuous wind of passion, trans- 
ported from climate to climate by reztless desires, 


| purified hy all the misfortunes it meets with, till it 


becomes like a subtile vapour re- ascending to the su- 
perior regions from whence it fell. We have here 
a fruitful source of luminous ideas, beautiful images 
and sublime expressions, such as we find in the Hol 

Scripture, and in Milton, who has copied them. The 
Egyptians corporalized too much these ideas by their 
sensible symbols; but the Greek poets, and their 
imitators the Roman poets, entirely mangled and 
degraded them. The Divinity is no longer a sove- 
reign wisdom but a blind destiny, man is but a mass 
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of atoms of which nothing remains after death but 
an empty shade, immortality is a dream, the Ely- 
slan- fields a mere subterraneous cavern, and the ha- 
bitation of the Gods a mountain of Greece: by 
this means a dark veil is drawn over the whole uni- 
verse, the source of noble ideas is dried up, and rea- 
son becomes a barren field: the imagination, desti- 
tute of principles, seeks to supply its indigence by 
creating a new world; it transforms all objects in 
order to imbellish, them, it exalts men into gods, 
and debases gods into men; it gives body to spirits, 
and spirit to bodies; its descriptions are florid but 
false, and its marvelluus degrades the divine Nature; 
the agrecable and the gay take the place of the true 
sublime, and of that diviner poetry, which first 
leads man into his oven heart, and then raises him 
above himself. Such is the Greek paesy, always 
poor in the midst of its seeming abundance : had the 
Author been able to imitate it, it is what he ought 
to have avoided, as improper in a book of prin- 
-Ciples. : 
It is not pretended by all that has been said, that 
this work, as now given to the public, is(free from 
faults; there will no doubt always remain a great 
number; nor would the Author have troubled the 
reader with these reflections but to justify his main 
design, and explain more fully the plan of his bock. 
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5 HE Assyrian empire having been for many ages 
ts, {Wextended over all Asia, was at length dismembered, 


vernor of Media, entered into a league with BELEs1s, 
Governor of Babylon, to dethrone that effeminate 


8 lunfortunate Emperor, to avoid being made a priso— 
72 1er, and to hinder his enemies from becoming masters 
ht f his immense riches, set fire to his palace, threw 
in- imself into the flames, and perished with all his trea- 

ures. Nivvus, the true heir, succeeded him in the 
bat {Wirone, and reigned at Nineveh; but AnRRAcks took 
om {Wpossession of Media, with all its dependencies, and 
eat WPrLess of Chaldea, with the neighbouring territo- 
the Wics.+ And thus was the antient empire of the As- 
= yrians divided into three monarchies, the-capitals of 


vas not long before the last became a prey to the am- 
itious Successors of BELESISH; nor did those of An- 
Ok I | «1 | 

* Diod. Sic. lib. . Atlen. lib. 12. Herod. lib, 1. Just. lib 1. 


ap. z. | 55 * 
7 This happened many years before the foundation of Rome 
nd the institution of the Olympiads. It was in the time of Ar i- 


oN, gth perpetual Archon of Athens, and almost gos years be- 
ore the Christian Era. „ | 
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pon the death of Sa RDANA TA LUS.“ AnBAcEs, Go- 


Monarch: they besieged him in his capital, where the 


vhich were Ecbatana, Babylon, and Nineveh. It 
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Such was the state of Asia when Cyrus was born: his 


manner of antient Persia, where the youth were 
were their only exercises: but confiding too much 


cipline. The Persians were hitherto rough, but vir. 


love of their country, and flying all pleasures which 


were thought shameful. The youth were educate 
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BACES fail to push their conquests ; they brought se. 
veral of their neighbouring nations under tribute, and 
particularly Persia: so that the Kings of Media and 
Babylon became the two great potentates of the East. 


father CamBysEs was King of Persia, Man Dana bis] 
mother was daughter ofAsry acts, King of the Medes. 
He was educated from his tender years after the 


inured to hardship and fatigue; hunting and war 
in their natural courage, they neglected military dis- 


tuous: they were not versed in those arts and sci- 
ences which polish the mind and manners; but they; 
were great masters in the sublime science of being 
content with simple nature, despising death for the 


emasculate the mind, and enervate the body. Be- 
ing persuaded that sobriety and exercise prevent al- 
most every disease, they habituated themselves to; 
rigorous abstinence and perpetual labour: “ the 
lightest indis positions proceeding from intemperance| 


in public schools, where they were early instructe 
in the knowledge of the laws, and accustomed tt 
hear causes, pass sentence, and mutually to do on 
another the most exact justice; and hereby they dpf; 
covered their dispositions, penetration, and capacit 
for employments in a riper age. The virtues whid 
their masters were principally careful to inspire int 


® Xen. Cyr. p-. 18. Ed. Oxon. „ urpe enim apud Persas hab 
tur exspuere, nasum emungere, & c. 
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them, were the love of truth, humanity, sobriety, 
and obedience. The two former make us resemble 
the Gods; the two latter are necessary to the pre- 
servation of order. The chief aim of the laws in 
antient Persia was to prevent the corruption of the 
heart: and for this reason, the Persians punished 
Wingratitude ;* a vice against which there is no pro- 
vision made by the laws of other nations: whoever 
was capable of forgetting a benefit was looked upon 
as an enemy to society. | 
Cyrus had been educated according to these wise 
. Wmaxims; and though it was impossible to conceal 
from him his rank and birth, yet he was treated with 
the same severity as if he had not been heir to a throne; 
Whe was taught to practise an exact obedience, that he 
ight afterwards know how to command. When he 
arrived at the age of fourteen, AsTYAGEs desired to 
see him; MANDANA could not avoid complying with 
her father's orders, but the thought of carrying her son 


Be- 

it p o the court of Ecbatana exceedingly grieved her. 
101 For the space of three hundred years the Kings of 
we ledia had by their bravery extended their conquests; 


and conquests had begot luxury, which is always the 


ance | 
. orerunner of the fall of empires. VAaLouR, Con- 
ucte CES” Luxury, Ax ARCH, form the fatal. circle, 
ed i nd these are the different periods of the politic life, 


n almost all states. The court of Ecbatana was then 
n its splendour ; but this splendour had nothing in it 
of solidity. The days were spent in effeminacy, or 
n flattery; the love of glory, strict probity, severe 


onour, were no longer in esteem; the pursuit of 
B 2 
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solid knowledge was thought to argue a want of 
taste; agreeable, trifling, fine-spun thoughts, and 
lively sallies of imagination, were the only kinds of 
wit admired there. No sort of writings pleased, but 
amusing fiftions-where there was a perpetual succes- 
sion of events, which surprised by their variety, 
without improving the understanding, or enobling 
the heart, Love was without delicacy ; blind plea- 
Sure was its only attractive charm: the women 
thought themselves despised, when no attempts were 
made to .ensnare them. That which contributed to 
increase this.corruption of mind, manners and sen— 
timents, was the new doctrine spread every where 
by the antient Magi, that pleasure is the only mov- 
ing spring .of man's heart: for as each man placed 
his plezsure in what he liked best, this maxim autho- 
rised virtue or vice, according to every one's taste, 
Humour, or complexion. This depravity, however, 
was not then so universal as it became afterwards, 
Corruption takes its rise in courts, and extends itself 
gradually through all the parts of a state. Military 
discipline was yet in its vigour in Media; and there 
were in the provinces many brave soldiers, who not 
being infected by the contagious air of Ecbatana, pre- 
served in themselves all the virtues which flourished 
in the reigns of DEJO ES and PHRaonTEs. i 

MANDANA was thoroughly sensible of all the dau- f 


gers to which she should expose young Cyrvs, by Ml © 
carrying him to a court, the manners of which were Mt © 
so different from those of the Persians ; but the will 1 

W 


of CAMBYSESs, and the orders of AsTYacts, obliged 
her, whether she would or not, to undertake the jour- Wl ©' 
ney. She set out, attended by a body of the young 


distinguished from his companions; 


of Assyria. 
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nobility of Persia under the command of Hs Tas PES. 


to whom the education of Cyrus had been commit- 
ted: the young Prince was seated in a chariot with 
her, and it was the first time that he had seen himself 
MAvDAVA was 
a Princess of uncommon virtue, a well cultivated 
understanding, and a superior genius. She made it 
her business, during the journey, to inspire Cyrus 
with the love of virtue, by entertaining him with fa— 
bles according to the eastern manner. The minds 
of young persons are not touched by abstracted ideas? 
they have need of agreeable and familiar 1mages ; 
they cannot reason, they can only feel the charms of 
truth; and to make it lovely to them, it must be pre- 
8nted under sensible and beautiful forms. 
ManDaANna had observed that Cyrus was often too 
full of himself, and that he discovered some tokens 
of a rising vanity, which might one day obscure his 


great qualities. She endeavoured to make him sen- 


sible of the deformity of this vice, by relating to him 
the fable of Sozanks, a Prince of the antient empire 
It resembles the story of the Grecian 
Nakcissus, who perished by the foolish love of him- 
self. For thus it is that the Gods punish; they 
only give us over to our own passions, and we im- 
imediately become unhappy. She then painted 
forth the beauty of those noble virtues which lead 


to heroism, by the generous forgetting of one's sell, 


and related to him the fable of the first HERMES. 
This was a divine youth, who had wit and beauty 
without knowing it, and was unacquainted with his 
own virtue, because he knew not that there were any 
vices; the Gods, to reward this happy ignorance, 
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conquests of SxsosSTRIS, 


the divine spirit, and interrupting the silence and 


IT 8ee a young Jaurel rising, it will soon spread its 


Max DANA made deep reflections upon this oracle, 


such predictions, as far as they are personal, depends 


endowed him with such sublime wisdom as made 


him the oracle of all Egypt. It was thus that Man- 
DANA instructed her son during the journey; one | 
fable gave rise to another. The questions of tlie 
Prince furnished the Queen with new matter to enter- || 
tain him, and with opportunity of teaching him the 
hidden meaning of the Egyptian fables, the taste for 
which had prevailed very much in the East, since the 


As they passed one day by a mountain, conse- 
crated to the great OroMazes,* MANDANA stopped 
her chariot, alighted, and drew near to the sacted 
place, It was the day of a solemn festival, and the 
high priest was already preparing the victim, crown- 
ed with flowers; he was of a sudden seized with 


solemnity of the sacrifice, cried out in a transport; 


branches over all the East, the nations will come in 
crouds to assemble together under its shadow. f 


and when she was got up again into her chariot, said 
to her son: The Gods give sometimes these happy 
presages to animate heroic souls; but the event of 


upon our virtue: the designs of the great ORoM AZE9 
never fail of their accomplishment, but he changes 
the instruments of them, when those whom he had 
chosen render themselves unworthy of his choice. 

As soon as they arrived upon the frontiers af Me- 


* The great God of the Persians. See the Discourse. 
+ Isa1an's prophecy may be supposed to have been Spread 
abroad in the East. 
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dia, ASTYAGES, with all his court, came out to meet 
them, He was a Prince of great beneficence and 
humanity ; but his natural goodness made him often 


too easy, and his propensity to pleasure had brought 


the Medes into the taste of luxury and effeminacy. 
Cyrus, soon after his arrival at the court of Ecba- 
tana, gave proofs of a wit and judgment far beyond 
his age. ASTYAGES put divers questions to him con- 
cerning the manners of the Persians, their laws, and 


their method of educating youth. He was struck 


with astonishment at the sprightly and noble answers 
of his grandson. Young Cyrus was the admiration 
of the whole court, insomuch that he began to be in- 
toxicated with praise; a secret presumption stoleinto 
his heart; he talked a little too much, and did not 


hearken enough to others; he decided with an air of 


sufficiency, and seemed too fond of it. MAN DANA, 


to remedy this fault, contrived to set before h.m his 


own picture by certain passages of history; for she 
proceeded in his education upon the same plan on 
which she had begun it, She related to him the tory 
of Loois and SyGEvs. 

My s0n, said she, it was formerly: the custom at 
Thebes, in Be to raise to the throne, after the 


death of the King, him, of all his children, who had 


the best understanding. When a Prince has fine 
parts he can chuse able ministers, make proper use 
of their talents, and govern those who govern un: 


der him: this is the great secret of the art of reign- 


ing. Among the King's sons there were two who 


| Seemed of a superior genius. The elder, named 


Lots, loved talking ; the younger, who was called 
SYGEUS, was a man of few words, The first made 
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himself admired by the charms of his wit, the second 
made himself loved by the goodness of his heart. 


Loers shewed plainly, even while he endeavoured to 
conceal it, that he spoke only to shine; SyGevs 
hearkened readily to others, aud looked upon conver- 
sation as a sort of commerce, where each person 
ought to furnish something of his own. The one 
made the most thorny and perplexed affairs agreeable 


by the lively and shining strokes of wit he intermix- | 


ed in all he said; the other threw light upon the ob— 
scurest points, by reducing every thing to simple 
Principles. Locis affected mystery without being 
secret, and his politics were full of stratagems and 
artifice; Sys, impenetrable, without being false, 
surmounted all obstacles by his prudence and courage. 
The one never displayed his talents but to serve his 
ambition; the other frequently concealed his virtues, 
that he might taste the secret pleasure of doing good 
for its own sake. 

After the King's death, all the people got together 
in haste to chuse a successor to the throne: twelve 
old men presided at the assembly, to correct the qudg- 

ment of the multitude, who seldom fail to be carried 
away by prejudice, appearances, or passion. The elo- 


quent Prince made a long, but fine harangue, in which 
he set forth all the duties of a King, in order to 


insinuate that one who was so well acquainted with 
them, would undoubtedly fulfil them: Prince Sr. 
GEUS, in a few words, represented to the assembly 
the great hazards in the exercise of sovereign autho- 
rity, and confessed an unwillingness to expose him: 
self to them. It is not, added he, that I would shun 
any difficulties or dangers to serve my country, for! 
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am afraid of being found unequal to the task of go- 
I verning. The old men decided in favour of Sys, 
but the young people, and those of superficial under- 
standings, took the part of the elder brother, and 
raised by degrees a rebellion, under a pretext that 
injustice had been done to Loc1s. Troops were le- 


"1 BY vied on both sides: SyGtus proposed to yield his 
hs right to his brother, in order to hinder the effusion 
1 of the blood of his countrymen, but his ang would 
not consent to it. 

: The chief men of both parties, seeing the mise- 


ries with which the state was ready to be overwhelm- 
"> ea, proposed the expedient of letting both the bro- 


nd thers reign, each a year, by turns. This form of 
N goverument has many inconveniences, but it was 

> WE preferred before a civil war, the greatest of all cala- 
his mities. The two brothers applauded the proposal for 

© peace, and Locts ascended the throne. He changed 
of in a little time all the antient laws of the kingdom; 
he was always listening to new projects; and to have 

ner a lively imagination was sufficient to raise a man to 
we the highest employments. That which seemed excel- 
13. lent in speculation, could not be executed without 
ied difficulty and confusion ; his ministers, who had no 
lo- experience, knew not that precipitate changes, how 
ich useful soever they may appear, are always dangerous. 
(0 The neighbouring nations took advantage from this 
ich weak administration, to invade the country ; and had 
v. it not been for the prudence and bravery of Sycevus, 
bly all had been lost, and the people must have submitted 
bo. to a foreign yoke. His brother's year being expired, 
he ascended the throne, gained the confidence and 
2 love of his people, re- established the antient It laue, 
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and by his wise conduct, even more than by his vic- 


tories, drove the enemy out of the country. From 


that time SYGEUS reigned alone, and it was decided 
in the supreme council of the old men, that the King 
to be chosen for the future, should not be the person 
who gave proofs of the quickest parts, but of the 
soundest judgment They were of opinion, that to 
talk eloquently, or to be fruitful in expedients and 


stratagems, were not talents so essential to a good : 


governor, as a just discernment in chusing, and a 
steadiness and courage in pursuing the best and wise - 
est counsels. 

Cy Rus usually confessed his faults, without seek- 
ing to excuse them: he listened to this story with 
attention, perceived the design of MaANDANA in tel- 
ling it, and resolved to correct himself. 7 0 

Soon after this, he gave a notable proof of his ge- 
nius and courage. He was scarce sixteen years of age 
when Mrnopac, son of NaBUCHODONOSOR, King of 
Assy ria, assembled some troops, and under pretence 
of a great hunting, made a sudden irruption into Me- 
dia: he marched in person, with twelve thousand men 
towards the first strong places belonging to the 


Medes, encamped near them, and from thence sent 


out detachments every day to scour and ravage the 
country. ASTYAGES had notice of it; and having 
given the necessary orders for assembling his army, 
he set out with his son CYAXARES and young CY Rus, 
followed only by some troops levied in haste, to the 
number of eight thousand men. When he was come 
near the borders of his own country, he encamped 
upon a rising ground, from whence he could discover 
the plan wu. ca the detachments of MROD ac welt 
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should make. 
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laying waste. AsTYAGts ordered two of his gene- 


IE ral officers to go and observe the enemy; Cyrus de- 


Sired leave to accompany them, in order to. inform 


himself of the situation of the country, the advan- 
tageous posts, and the strength of the Assyrian army. 


Having made his observations he came back, and youu 


an exact account of all he had seen. , 
: The next day MERoDac left his camp, and enn 5 
towards the Medes; whereupon As yAGESs assembled 


a council of war to deliberate upon the motions he 
The general officers, fearing the num- 
bers of the enemy, thought it most adviseable to re- 
tire, or at least to suspend all action till the arrival of 
fresh troops. CyRus, who was impatient to engage, 
heard their opinions with uneasiness, but observed a 


profound silence, out of respect to the Emperor and 


so many experienced commanders ; at length As T- 
AGES ordered him to speak. He then rose up in the 
midst of the assembly, and with a noble and modest 
air, said: MERroDAC is now in full march, but he can- 
not come up with us without passing between a wood 


to his right, and a morass to his left. Let the army 
advance to attack him in that place, where he will not 
be able to extend his troops and surround us, In the 
mean time I will convey myself with five hundred 


young Medes through this deep narrow valley, and 
line the wood. I have just caused it to be viewed, 


and find that the enemy have neglected this post. 
He said no more, blushed, and feared to have spo- 
ken too much. All admired his genius for war at such 
tender years; and ASTYAGES, surprised at his ready 
thought and judgment, immediately commanded that 
his counsel should be followed. CyaxAREs marched 
B 6 
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straight to meet the enemy, while Cynvs, accompani- 
ed by HysTasPEs, filed off with a body of volunteers, 
and without being discovered seized an angle of the 
wood. The Prince of the Medes attacked the Assv- 
rians in the narrowest part of the pass, and while 
ASTYAGES advanced to sustain him, Cxnus sallied 
out of the woog, fell upon the enemy in flank, and 
with his voice animated the Medes, who all followed z 
him with ardour; he covered himself with his shield,“ 
pierced into the thickest of the battalions, and spread : 
terror and slaughter wherever he came. The Assy- E 
rians seeing themselves thus attacked on all sides, los: 
courage, and fled in disorder. As soon as the battle 
was over, generosity and humanity resumed their 
empire in the breast of Cyrus; he was sensibly 
touched with seeing the field covered with dead bo- 
dies. He took the same care of the wounded Assy- Mt 
rians as of the Medes, and gave the necessary orders 
for their cure. They are men, said he, as well 2M 
we, and are no longer enemies when once they are 
vanquished. The Emperor, having taken his precau— 
tions to prevent such irruptions for the future, return- 
ed to Ecbatana. 
MaxDANA being soon after obliged to leave Media 
and return to CAMBVYSsES, would have taken her son 
with her, but AsTYAGEs opposed it. Why, said he, 
will you deprive me of the pleasure of seeing 
Cyrus? He will here learn military discipline, which 
is not yet known in Persia. I conjure you, by the 
tenderness which I have always shewn you, not to 
refuse me this consolation. ManDana could not 
yield her consent but with great reluctance. Sit 
dreaded the leaving her son in the midst of a cout 
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which was the seat of voluptuousness. Being alone 


with Cyrus: My son, said she, AsTrvACREs desires 
that you should continue here with him; yet I can- 
not, without concern, resolve to leave you: I fear les: 


the purity of your manners should be stained, and 
you should be intoxicated with foolish passions. The 
first step to vice will seem to be only innocent 
amusements, a well- bred compliance with received 
customs, and a liberty which you must allow your- 
Virtue may come by de- 
grees to be thought too severe an enemy to pleasure 


| and society, and even contrary to nature, because 
it opposes Inclination ; in a word, you will perhaps 
look upon it as matter of mere decency, a politic 


phantom, a popular prejudice, from which men ought 


to get free, when they can indulge their passions in 


Secret. Thus you may go from one step to another, 


till your understanding be iufatuated, your heart led 
| astray, and you run into all sorts of crimes. 


Leave HysrTasPts with me, replied Cyrus; he will 
teach me to avoid all these dangers. Friendship has 
long accustomed me to open my heart to him, and he 


is not only my counsellor, but the confident of my 


weakness, HySTASPES was an experienced comman— 


der who had served many years under ASTYAGES, in 


his wars against the Scythians and the King of Lydia, 
and had all the virtues of the antient Persians, toge- 
ther with the politeness of the Medes. Being a great 


| Politician and a great philosopher, a man equally able 


and disinterested, he had risen to the first employ- 
ments of the state without ambition, and possessed 
them with modesty. MAN DANA being persuaded of 
the irtue and capacity of Hysrasres, as well as of 
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the advantages her son might find by living in a court 
that was no less brave and knowing in the art of war 
than polite, obeyed AsrYAGEs with the less regret, 
She began her journey soon after, and CyRvs accom- 
panied her some leagues from Ecbatana. At parting 
she embraced him with tenderness: My son, said 
she, remember that your virtue alone can make me 
happy. The young Prince melted into tears, and 
could make no answer; this was his first separation 
from her : he followed her with his eyes till she was 
out of sight, and then returned to Ecbatana. 
'CyRvs continued at the court of AsTYAGes with- 
out being infected by it. This, however, was not 
owing to the precautions of MAN DANA, the counsels 
of HxSsTAS PES, or his own natural virtue, but to love. 
There was then at Ecbatana a young Princess named 
CAssAN DANA, related to Cyrus; and daughter of 
PHARNASPES, who was of the race of the AchkE Mx - 
NIDEs. Her mother dying, her father, who as one 
of the principal Satrapes of Persia, had sent her to 
the court of AsTYaGEs, to be there educated under 
the eye of ARIANna Queen of the Medes. Cassan- 
- DANA had all the politeness of that court, without 
any of its faults; her wit was equal to her beauty, 
and her modesty heightened the charms of both; her 
imagination was liveiy, but directed by herqudgment; 
a justness of thought was as natural to her as a grace- 
fuiness of expression and manner; the delicate strokes 
of wit, with which her easy and chear ful conveisation 
abounded, were unstudied and unattected; nor were 
the acquired accomplishments of her mind inferior to 
her natural graces and virtues; but she concealed her 
talents with so much care, or discovered them with 
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so much reserve, that every thing in her seemed the 


work of pure nature. She had entertained a particu- 


lar regard for Cyxvs, from the first moment she had 


seen him, but had so carefully hid her sentiments as 


not to be suspected. 
Proximity of blood gave C Rus frequent opportu- 
nities of seeing her, and discoursing with her. Her 


conversation polished the manners of the young 
Prince, who insensibly acquired by it a delicaey with 
| which till then he had been unacquainted. The beau- 


ties and virtues of the Princess produced by degrees 
in his soul all the motions of that noble passion, which 
softens the hearts of heroes, without lessening their 
courage, and which places the principal charm of love 
in the pleasure of loving. Precepts, maxims, and se- 
vere lessons, do not always preserve the mind from 


the poisoned arrows of sensuality. Virtue does not 


render the heart insensible, but it often happens that 


a well-placed love is the only xecurity from DG 
and criminal passions. 


C xx us eijoy ed in the conversation of CASSANDANA 


all the pleasures of the purest friendship, without dar- 


ing to declare his love; his youth and his modesty 
made him timorous. Nor was it long before he felt 
all the pains, disquiets, and ajarms, which ever attend 
upon such passions, even when they are most inno- 
cent. CASSANDANA'S beauty created him a rival; 
CYAXARES felt the power of her charms; he was 
much about the same age with Cyrvs, but of a very 
different character; he had wit and courage, but was 


of an impetuous, haughty, disposition, and shewed 


already but too great a propensity to all the vices 


common to young Princes. CASSANDANA could 
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love nothing but virtue, and her heart had made its | 
choice. She dreaded more than death a marriage - 
which should naturally have flattered her ambition, 
CYAXARES was unacquainted with the deliczcy of 
love : his high rank augmented his natural haughti- 
ness, and the manners of the Medes autio1:zed his 
presumption; so that he used little precaution or 
ceremony in letting the Princess know his passion 1 
for her. He immediately perceived her indifference, 
sought for the cause of it, and was not long in mak- 
ing the discovery. In all public diversions she ap- 
peared gay and free with him, but was more reserved 
with Cyrus. The guard she kept upon herself, 
gave her an air of constraint, which was not natural 
to her. She answered to all the civilities of Cyax- 
ARES with ready and lively Strokes of wit; but when 
Cyrus spoke to her, she could. hardly conceal her 
perplexity. 

The Prince of Persia being little skilled in the 
secrets of love, did not interpret the conduct of Cas- 
SANDANA in the same manner with his rival. He 
imagined that she was pleased with the passion of 
CYAXARES, and that her eyes were dazzled with the 
Justre of that Prince's crown. He experienced alter- 
nately the uncertainty and hope, the pains and pleasures 
of a lively passion: his trouble was too great to be 
long concealed; HysTasPEs perceived it, and said 
to him: For some time past I have observed that you 
are thoughtful and absent; I believe I see into the 
cause of it, you are in love, CVRUSs; there is no 
way to vanquish love, but to crush it in its birth. 
You are ignorant of its wiles, and the dangers into 


which it leads; at first it enchants with its s weetness, 
Hh | 2 N. 
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yp but in the end it poisons : it passes in the beginning 
= for nothing more than a homage paid to merit, and 
pe : a sentiment worthy of a tender and generous heart; 
li by little and little the soul loses its vigour, | the un- 
his derstanding is bewildered, and the intoxication aug» 

or ments : that which seemed in its birth an innocent 
on inclination and a lovely passion, becomes on a sudden 
5 all fury and madness. CyRvus, touched to the quick 
ak. by these words, hearkened to them with great un- 
5 easiness; he frequently changed colour, but durst 
ved not make any answer. HysTasees knowing that 
_— examples make a deeper impression than reasoning, 
ara! related to him the history of ZaRIxA and STRYAN= 
Ss GEUS; in which we have an instance of the fatal 
hen consequences of a violent passion; and at the same 
or time of the possibility of surmounting it. e 
| * In the reign of CYAxAEs, son of PHRAORTES, 

the! aid he, a bloody war was kindled between the Sace | 
"15. 8 2d the Medes. The troops of CYaxanes were com- 
He manded by his son-in-law STkYANnGEUs, the bravest 
n of and most accomplished Prince of all the East. He 
the had married RET EA, the Emperor's daughter, who 
ter- bad both wit and beauty, and was of a most amiable 
ures temper. Nothing had hitherto either lessened or 
o bs disturbed their mutual passion.  Zartna, Queen of 
said the Sacæ, put herself at the head of her own troops; 
vou for she was not only adorned with all the charms of 
- th her sex, but was mistress of the most heroic virtues : 
— having been educated at the court of Media, she 
birth. had there contracted an intimate friendship with 

into KUE TRA from her childhood. For two whole years 
ness * This story has its foundation in antiquity, and is taken from 


Nicolaus of Dam. Ctesias and Diod. Sic. 
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the war was carried on with equal advantages on 
both sides. Truces were often made in order to if 
treat of peace; and during these cessations of arms, i 
ZarIna and SraeyYArxGEuUs had frequent inter- g 
views. The great qualities which he discovered] 
in this Princess immediately produced esteem ; and | 
under the cover of that esteem, love soon insinuated 
itself into his heart. He no longer endeavoured to 5 
put an end to the war, for fear of being separated] 
from ZaxixA; but he made frequent truces in which : 
love had a greater share than policy. 5 2 
The Emperor at length sent express orders to 
give a decisive battle. In the heat of the engage. 
ment the two commanders met each other; STRY- 
' ANGEUS would have avoided ZAn1va, but she, whose 
heart was yet free from any thing which should re- 
strain her, attacked him, and obliged him to defend 
himself: Let us spare, cried she, the blood of our 
subjects: it belongs to us alone to put an end to the 
war. Love and glory by turns animated the young 
hero; he was equally afraid of conquering and of 
being conquered: he frequently exposed his own 
life by sparing ZARIxA's, but at length found means 
to gain the victory. He threw his javelin with a skil-} 
ful hand, yet scarce had he let it fly when he re 
Pented, and would have recalled it; the Queens 
horse was wounded; the horse fell, and the Queen 
with him: STrRYANnGEus flew instantly to her relief 
and would have no other fruit of his victory, than 
the pleasure of saving what he loved. He offered 
her peace with all sorts of advantages, preserved her 
dominions to her, and, in the name of the Emperor, 
ewore a perpetual alliance with her at the head « 
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Ly his affection for RARE TEA, he yielded himself up 
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on the two armies. After this he begged permission 


to wait upon her to her capital, and she consented to 


it; but their motives were very different. ZarinaA's 


thoughts were wholly taken up with the care of 


testifying her gratitude, while STRYANGEUS sought 
only an opportunity of discovering his love; he ac- 


companied the Princess in her chariot, and they were 


conducted with pomp to Roxanacia. STRYANGEUS 


necessary that the Emperor should ratify by a treaty 


quisite at the court of Zarina. He artfully took 


advantage of these negotiations to let the Queen see 
how much he had her interest at heart; he at first 
eoncealed his designs that he might secure his friend- 


ship. Virtuous souls do not easily entertain distrust, 
their very innocence helps to betray them vrhen 


they are ignorant of the wiles of love. Z ARINA was 

all gratitude, and her esteem for STRYANGEVsS began 
by little and little to grow into affection, without 
her perceiving it. 


She often suffered her sentiments 
to break forth in the most conspicuous manner, be- 


cause She knew not as yet the source of them; she 


tasted the secret sweets of a young and growing 
passion, and was unwilling to examine into the 


motions of her own heart; but at length she dis- 


covered, that love had too great a share in them; 


She blushed at her weakness, and resolved to get the 


better of it; she pressed the departure of STRYAN= 


"ah but the young Mede could not leave Roxana- 


: he was no longer mindful of glory, he forgot 
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entirely to a blind passion, sighed, complained, and . 
being no longer master of himself, declared his love to 


ZLZARINA in the strongest and most passionate terms, 


The Queen did not seek to hide the situation off 


Coo 1.|i 


her mind, but shunning all affected evasions and my 
tery, answered with a noble frankness: I am in. 
debted to you for my life and for my crown; my 


love is equal to my gratitude, and my heart is nM 
less touched than yours; but 1 will sooner die tha 
betray my virtue, or suffer that your glory should 


receive the least blemish. Consider, dear STRr ax- 


GEUs, that you are the husband of RRHETEA, whom 


J love: honour and friendship oblige me equally ty 
sacriſice a passion which would prove my shame and 
her misfortune, As she ended these words she re- 


tired, STRYANGEUS remained confounded, and in 


Uespair : he shut himself up in his apartment, and 
felt by turns all the contrary. motions of an heroic 
soul that is combated, conquered, and insulted by: 
violent and tyrannical passion. One while he i; 
Jealous of Zarina's glory, and resolved to imitate 
her: the next moment cruel love sports with his re. 
solutions, and even with his virtue. In this tempes 


of passions his understanding is clouded, his reason 


forsakes him, and he resolves to kill himself; but he 
first writes these words to ZARrINA. . I saved you 
-life, and you take away mine; I fall the victim of my 
love and of your virtue, being unable to conquer 
the one.or to imitate the other. Death alone can 
put an end to my crime, and to my torment. Fare- 
wel for ever!” He sent this letter to the Queen, who 
instantly flew to the apartment of the young Mede; 
but he had already plunged the dagger into his breast; 
she saw him weltering in his blood, fell into a swoot, 
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ara came again to herselt, and by her tears called back 
e to | is soul that was ready to take its flight. He sighed, 

ns, L opened his eyes, beheld the grief of ZABINA, and 
1 off@consented to have his wound taken care of, which 
Ny 2 or many days was thought mortal. 

in. RnETEA being informed of this tragical adven- 
my 


ture, soon arrived at Roxanacia. Zarina related 
8 119 : to her all that had happened, without concealing 
than either her weakness or her resistance. Such noble 


ould 


Wsimplicity cannot be understood or relished but by 
great souls. Though the war between the Sacz and 


Ax. 
hom the Medes had interrupted the correspondence of 
ly to these two Princesses, it had not in the least dimi- 


ished their friendship; they knew and esteemed each 
other too well to be susceptible of distrust or jea- 
lousy. RAETEA always beheld STRYANGEUS with 
the eyes of a lover: she lamented and compassio= 
nated his weakness, because she saw it was involun— 
by i tary. His wound was at length healed, but he was 
ne ü not cured of his ove: ZARIVA in vain pressed his 
nitate departure, he was not able to tear himself away from 
is re- that fatal place, his passion and his torments were 
npes a renewed. RHETEA perceived it, and fell into a deep 
2as00 sadness; she suffered all the most cruel agitations of 
ut le soul: grief for being no longer loved by a man whom 
your alone she loved; commiseration for a husband given 
f my up to despair ; esteem for a rival whom she could not 
1uer WF hate. She saw herself every day between a lover 
> cal WF hurried away by his passion, and a virtuous friend 
Fare-WW whom she admired; and that her life was the mis» 
who WF fortune of both. How cruel a situation for a gene- 
ede; Tous and tender heart! the more she concealed her 
eas; Wl pain, the more she was oppressed by it, She sunk 
ooh, =} 
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at last under the weight, and fell dangerously sick, 
One day when she was alone with Zarina and 
STRYANGEUS, she dropt these words; I am dying; 
but I die content, since my death will make you 
happy. 
ZARINA melted into tears at these words, and 
withdrew : these words pierced the heart of STxy- 
ANGEUS: he looked upon RHETEA, and beheld her 
pale, languishing, and ready to expire with grief and 
love. The Princess's eyes were fixed and immoveably 
fastened upon the Prince; his own at length were 
opened; he was like a man who awakes from a pro- 
found sleep, or comes out of a delirium, where no- 
thing had appeared in its natural shape. He had 
seen RHETEA every day without perceiving the cruel 
conditon to which he had reduced her; he saw her 
at present with other eyes; it awakened all his virtue, 
and kindled again all his former tenderness. He ac- 
knowledged his error, threw himself at her feet, and, 
embracing her, repeated often these words, inter- 
ruptedby tears and sighs ; Live, my dear RatreaA, live 
to give me the pleasure of repairing my fault; I am 
now acquainted with all the value of your heart, 
These words brought her again to life ; her beauty 
returned by degrees with her strength : she departed 
soon after with STRYANnGEvus for Ecbatana, and from 
that time nothing ever disturbed their union, 
You see by this, continued HysTasyes, to what 
extremities love may reduce the greatest heroes; you 
see likewise the power of resolution and courage in 
conquering the most violent passions, when we have 
a sincere desire to get the victory. I should fear 
nothing for you if there were at this court such per: 
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Pons as ZaRIVA; but heroic virtue like hers would 
Wow be thought romantic, or rather a savage insensi- 


vility. The manners of the Medes are v.ry much 
hanged: CAssANDANA, continued he with design, 
s the only person I see here who is worthy of your 


. affection. He was going on, when Cy nus, interrupt- 
ng him, cried out, You have named the dear obje& 


of my heart; Cas8anDAwvA has rendered me insen- 


W:ible to every thing that could have seduced my vir- 
tue. I love her, but I am not loved. The Prince 
stopped here, fearing to have said too much; he 


looked upon Hs TASPESs, to see whether he nn 


of his love. 


HysTASPES, overjoyed to have discovered the 


E Prince's passion by this innocent artifice, resolved 


instantly to employ all his endeavours to cure him 
of it, but yet to manage him with delicacy and ten- 


| derness ; he dissembled his concern, and embracing 
the young Prince, with a serene countenance said 
to him, CAss AN DANA's beauty is the least of her 


charms, her heart is as pure as her understanding is 


bright: I cannot however approve of your passion, 


you know that CamBysEs has other views for you. 
He designs you for the daughter of Cra@svs, one of 
the most potent monarchs of the East. It is by this 
marriage that you must begin to verify the Oracles ; 


Persia is a tributary province, too inconsiderable to be 
the centre of a vast empire, and the scene of those 


great exploits to which the Gods have destined you; 
do not oppose their decrees: you cannot without a 
crime give your heart to any other but her whom 
Camsyses has chosen for you; remember the story 
of STRYANGEUS, and the excesses to which that hero 
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Was hurried by his love. This discourse threw Cy. 


Rus back into his former sadness; but out of friend. 
ship for HysTasPrs he concealed his pains without 
disguising his sentiments. If the great Oromazt;, 
Said he with a submissive tone of voice, decrees me 
for the daughter of the King of Lyp1a, he will doubt- 
less give me the strength to get the mastery of my 
passion. But alas! can you compare my love for 
.CAasSANDANA With that of STRYANGE US for ZARINA? 
That Prince's love, answered HyYsTASPES, Was cri- 
minal, but yours cannot be innocent, if it be not ap— 
proved of by CAM RVYSES. He durst not say any 
more, well knowing, that opposition for the most 
part serves only to irritate the minds of young per— 
sons. He contented himself with observing for 
some days all the Prince's motions, and at length 
concluded that the only means to cure him of his pas- 
sion was to separate him from the object of it. He 
informed CAM RVSES of CyRus's affection for Cas- 


SAN DANA, and as the King of Persia had other views 


for his son which suited better with his politics, he 
recalled him into Persia. 
The young Prince received his father's orders with 


2A concern that was suitable to the violence of his 


love. CAssAN DANA on the other hand could not 
support the thought of a separation, which left her 
wholly exposed to the importunities of Cyaxanxs 
and she gave herself up to grief; even love itself 
obliged her to fly what she loved; she was afraid 
of contributing to the misfortunes of Cyrus by ap- 
proving of his passion : but while she carefully avoid- 
ed him, he sought for her with eagerness; and de- 
eency at length required she should see him, to receive 
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ae his sentiments, he discovered at the same time 
Loth the violence of his passion and the excess of his 
Amiction. Some tears dropped from the Princess's 
es, and in spite of her reservedness these words 
scaped her: Ah, Gods ! why have you given me a 
Heart capable of tenderness, if you forbid me to love? 
Phe blushed as she uttered these words, and retired: 
Tyxvs durst not follow her; the joy of finding that 
Se was loved by CAss AN DAN a, and the fear of losing 
Ser, excited such a tempest of contrary motions in 
his soul as exceedingly distressed him. After a 
Þng struggle and violent agitations of mind, he at 
Ength flattered himself, that when he arrived at the 
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Es, by the help of MAN DANA, and this hope hin- 
gered him from sinking under the weight of so cruel 
eparation. 

[The young nobility would accompany him to 
e trontiers of Media. As he went from Ecb?tana, 
E often stopped to look back upon the place where 
5 E had left CAssAN DANA; at length he lost sight of 
ae jat stately city, and continued his way. When he 
F his 


d not leave him, he made them all rich presents, but 
t her With admirable distinction, preferring merit and ser— 
. ce to birth and rank. During the rest of the jour- 
Itse 


the hope of engaging Max DANA in the interests 


afraid WF his love seemed entirely to calm his mind; and 
/ 0 used an air of contentment upon his face which 
vo; 


had not before. His return into Persia was ce- 
brated by public feasting and rejoicings ; and when 
ese were over, he left his father's palace, and re- 
c 


d de- 
celve 


5 is last adieu. The Prince was no longer able to 


Court of Persia he might be able to move Campy- 


pme to the frontiers, where the young Medes were 
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tired to the place alloted for the education of the 
young Persian nobility, where he continued till he 
was eighteen. The young Satrapes, seeing Cyr; 
aeturned, said one to another: He has been living 
delicately at the court of Media, he will never he 
able to accustom himself to our simple and laborious 
manner of life. But when they saw that he waz 
content with their ordinary diet, that he was more 
temperate and abstemious than themselves, and that 
he shewed-more skill and courage in all his exercises 
they were struck with admiration, and confessed, that 
he had yet a juster title to the throne by his merit 
than by his birth. 1 . 
Some days after his return, CamByses sent for 
him, and seeming ignorant of his passion for Cas. 
SAND ANA, imparted to him the design he had of spee- 
dily marrying him to CAN DAULES, daughter of the 
King of Lydia. CyRvus made no answer but by! 
deep sigh and a respectful silence; but the moment 
be left the King he ran to the Queen's apartment to 
disclose to her the secret of his heart. TI have followed 
your.counsels, said he, at the court of Ecbatana; [ 
have lived insensible to all the most enticing charmst 
veluptuousness; but I owe nothing to myself on 
this account, I owe all to the daughter of Paanxas 
ps; I love her, and this love has preserved me from 
all the errors and extravagancies of youth. Do not 
think that my attachment to her is only a transient 
liking which may soon be over; I have never lovel 


any other than CassAnDANA, and I feel that I never WS th 
can love but her alone. Will you suffer the happ w 
ness of my life to be made a sacrifice to politic il 50 
views? It is pretended that my marriage with the 
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daughter of CRœsus is the first step I must take to 
enlarge my empire; but surely the Gods can make 
me a Conqueror, without making me miserable. 
E Maxpava perceived that her son's passion was yet 
100 strong to suffer any remonstrances against it, and 
: hoping that time and absence would insensibly weaken 
Fit, she in the mean time soothed and encouraged him. 


CassANDANA lived still at the court of Ecbatanas 


but she always received CYAXARES with great cold- 
nes: he owed all the complaisance she had shewn him 
to Cyrus's presence. The pleasure of seeing Cyrus, 


| | of loving him, and being beloved by him, filled her 


soul with a secret joy that diffused itself through all 


her actions: but after the departure of the young 
Prince, her conversation, which had before been 80 
| sprightly and chearful, was changed into a mournful 
silence: she languished, her lively wit seemed to be 


extinguished, and all her natural charms to disappear. 


In the mean while PHARNASYEs fell dangerously ill at 


the court of Persia, and desired to see his daughter. 


| Upon this news she left Ecbatanain haste, to pay the 
last duties to her father. Several ladies of the court 


regretted her departure, but the greater part rejoiced 


at the absence of a Princess, whose manners were too 


perfect a model of discreet conduct. CYAxARES saw 
the departure of CAss AN DANA with inexpressible dis- 
satisfaction; spite, jealousy, hatred to bis rival, all the 
passions which arise from slighted love, tyrannized 
over his heart. He gave orders to young ARASHEs, 
the son of HARAOus, to go privately through by- 
ways, and stop Cass AxDAxA, and to conduct her to a 
solitary place on the borders of the Caspian Sea. 
Anasrzs, though he had been educated amidst all 
C 2 
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the pleasures of a voluptuous court, had, nevertheless, 
preserved noble and generous sentiments, and $incere. 
ly abhorred every thing that was dislionourable: what- 
ever faults he had, proceeded rather from easiness and 
complaisance than viciousness; he was of an amiabie 
temper and a sound understanding; and being born 


for arms, as well as formed for a court, was qualified 


for any employment civil or military. He commu— 
nicated the orders, given him by CYAXAUESs, to his 
father HAareacus, who loved Cyrus. Harpacrs, 
having long signalized his courage in war, lived at 
the court of Ecbatana, without being corrupted by 
it: he beheld with concern the manners of the age, 
but $aid little, chusing rather to condemn them by 
his conduct than by his discourse. I foresee, said he 
to ARASPES, all the misfortunes which virtue will 
bring upon us; but beware of gaining the Prince's 
favour by a crime. Go, my k son, and instead of op- 
pressing innocence, make haste to its succour. Aras: 
Es departed with expedition, overtook the Princess 
near Aspadana, told her the orders of CYAXAREs, 
and offered to conduct her into Persia. She wept for 
Joy to see the generosity of the young Mede, and 
made haste to gain the frontiers of her own country, 
PuARN ASP ES died before his daughter could reach the 
court of Cambyses. When the Princess had mourn- 
ed for the death of her father, as nature and decency 
required, she at length saw Cyrus, and informed him 
of the generous proceeding of ARASPES. The Prince 
from that moment conceived a tender friendship for 
him, which lasted to the end of their lives. But C- 
AXARES resolved to revenge himself of ARAsPEs, and 
this in so cruel a manner as was a dishonour to hu- 
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man nature. He caused Hanyeacvs's second son to 


by be murdered, and his mangled limbs to be served up 
F before the unhappy father at a feast. The report of so 
3 horrible a cruelty stirred up the indignation of all the 
Medes; but AsrvacEs, being blinded by paternal af- 
| feftion, would not see nor punish his son's crime; and 


thus a Prince who was naturally beneficent, counte- 


I nanced vice by a shameful weakness, He knew not 
# the value of virtue, and was only good by complexion. 
I Harracus being. utteily disconsolate, retired from 
the court of Ecbataua, and went privately into Per— 
7 Sia, where CaMBys#s granted nim all the advantages 
and honours he couid offer tim to compensate his 
losses in Media. | 
Css NANA being not without hopes that CAu- 
EZ 3ys:s would be prevailed on to alter his designs, liv- 
ed at the court of Persia in great tranquility. By 
ber virtue, wit, and good sense, she had gained the 
H heart of MAN DANA, whose sentiments, in relation to 
her son's marriage, were altered by the death of PHAR“/ͥ 
E nasres, Cass AN DAN A's mother was daughter of the 
King of Armenia, and the young Princess migit one 
day be heiress of that crown. An alliance with 
Cigsus would probably excite the jealousy of the 
Eastern Princes against Cyrus, and Lydia was at 
too great a distance to have speedy succours from 
& thence; even the Oracles themselves seemed to be 
against this alliance, seeing they foretold that Lydia 
was to be CyRus's first conquest. All these reasons 
Joined together, determined Max DANA to oppose no 
longer her son's inclination; however, she durst not 
lor the present discover her thoughts to CauBYSEs, 
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acquired the reputation of a warlike people, and 
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because he was still eagerly bent upon an alliance with 
the King of Ly dia. 

Cnsus had long formed the design of extending 
his dominions in Asia. His numerous troops, and 
his prodigious wealth, had inspired him with these 
ambitious thoughts. He had drawn into his service, 
or into his alliance, the Egyptians, the Thracians, 
the Greeks, and divers nations that were settled in 
Asia Minor; he beheld with a jealous eye the con- 
quests of Napucrtopoxoso0R, and was seeking all 
means to stop the progress of them; he knew that 
CyYRUus would be heir to the Crown of Media, in cas 
Cy axaREs died without children; the Persians had 
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their country was conveniently situated for making 
incursions upon the territories of the King of Baby: 
lon, if ever that Prince should begin a war with Ly: 
dia, These considerations made Cnœsus very desi 
rous of informing: himself, by his own eyes, of the 
respective forces of the Kings of Media and Baby- 
lon, and of the advantages of an alliance with the 
one and with the other ; and having more artifice and 
ambition, than skill and prudence, he rashly resolved 


to leave his dominions, which were not then very tl 
distant from Media,f and convey himself, with al 
his court, into the very heart of Asia. In order to W 
conceal his real views, he raised several difficulties Wi 
concerving the marriage of his daughter with Cxynrs, Wl | 
which could not be well adjusted by embassies ; and hi 
he proposed a conference with CAMBYSES on the con- SU 
lines of Persia. Suza being a neutral city, was chosen 
I Sir IsAAc NEWTrox's Chrorology, page 316. Herod. lib. “. ta 
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cor the Congess: - it was at this time under the go- 
Nrernment of PnnAArTEs, a tributary Prince to the 
7 E Babyloaians, and father of ABRNADATES, who was 
Jafterwards so remarkable for his devotion to Cyrus. 
Caxgus carried the Queen of Lydia, and his daugh- 
ter with him, under pretence of letting them see 
E Cyrus before the conclusion of the marriage. le 
ent notice to the court of Persia of his departure for 
Suza, upon which CaMBYSES prepared like wise for 
his journey thither. But this news threw che young 
Prince of Persia into the utmost despair, and Cas- 
EZ SANDANA Into a terrible consternation. She had no 


45 distrust of CYRUS's constancy, but she dreaded the 
ambition of CamByses, MAN DANA, who was steady 
in her views, desired that Cass AN DAN A might go 
with the court to Suza. CamBrYsts at first opposed 
Fit, but fearing to heighten his son's passion for that 
Princess, by a forcgd separation, he at length yielded 
to the dexterous insinuations of the Queen; he flat - 
terred himself with the hope of changing his son's 
inclination by the new obje& he should present him 
E with, and which indeed would have been capable of 
g Stealing away the heart of Cyrus, had he been of 
that fickle humour so natural to young Princes. 


The two courts being met at Suza, the first days 
were spent in feasting and rejoicings. Ca@sus, who 


was naturally vain, affected a pompous shew of mag- 
nificence. CaMBYSES, like a wise Prince, placed all 


his glory in the genius and military virtues of his 


Subjects, The extraordinary concourse of men of 


two nations, so different in their manners, created a 


wonderful diversity in all the public shews and enter- 
lanments, and a perfect contrast of courtiers and 
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warriors. The Lydians, though not grown quite ef. = 
feminate, made a shining figure by the magnificence | - 
of their dress, the delicacy of their manners, and the S . 
sprightliness of the r conversation; but the Persians, E * 
who were rough w thout ferocity, humane without bs 
politeness, and hanghty notwithstanding their sim. “ 
plicitv, carried all the prizes in the games by their T 
superior address and strength of body, The negoti- 2 
ations were soon begun; and while the two King? 
employed all the arts of polic: to promote their de- 
signs, attentive love set all his engines at work to dis- 
concert them, and render them fruitless. | 5 
The daughter of Crasvs no sooner appeared at 5 
Suza, but all eyes were dazzled with her charms WW tl 


and the Persians universally cried out that she alone 
was worthy of CyRvus, and the only Princess who 
could make him happy. She had a manner and a 
turn of mind which were perfectly agreeable to the 
taste and genius of that people; her noble and spright- 
ly air was tempered with a majestic sweetness; she 
loved hunting, and other masculine exercises, and ne- 
ver shewed any token of the weaknesses natural to 
her sex; the more she was seen, the more she disco- 
vered of rare accomplichments, Her superior graces 
and wit eclipsed those of all the Lydian, Suzan, and 
Persian ladies. CassaxDana's beauty maintained 
its prerogative no where but in the heart of Cyxvs, 
One bashful, tender, modest look from that Princes 
was sufficient to render him insensible to all the 
charms of CAN DAULES. He behaved himself, how- 
ever, with so much discretion in public, that the fat 
Lydian did not perceive his indifference ; but he wi 
no sooner alone with her than he became pensive and 
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1 seemed quite absent; she was far from guessing the 
cause of it, and made him sometimes call home his 
F thoughts by delicate strokes of raillery, to which he 
ES dom gave her any answer; when he did, he seemed 
always embarrassed and at a loss. The Princess im- 
puted this to a want of sense rather than of sensibi— 
Illy, and she began to repent of her journey. The 
1 negotiations went on, but Cyrus sought all means 


to retard them; neither the anger of CAM BYSEs, nor 


the counsels of Hysr asPgs made any impression on 
his mind. Nevertheless he inwardly condemned him- 
self for his rebellion against his father's will; he beg- 
ged time to vanquish his passion, and promised to use 
his utmost efforts to get the mastery of it; nay, he 
4 thought himself sincere in the promises he made, but 
he saw Cass aN DANA and all his resolutions vanished. 
e pressed, importuned, made his tears plead with 
5 ManDana, and used all his arguments with Cau- 
oss; he justifyed his passion to himself by the 
Oracles, and would needs believe, that the Gods, by 
calling him to the conquest of Lydia, were secretly 
E averse from his father's designs; he left no pretext 
E unemployed to keep off the marriage, and love fa- 
voured his endeavours. 


The Lydian Princess had known CAsSANDANA at. 


the court of Ecbatana, and she loved her with true af- 
fection. She never once imagined herself to be her 
rival. CAssAN DANA, on the other hand, felt no re- 
E gret nor Jealousy to see the homage that was paid to 
her friend's beauty, but she could not consent to lose 


the heart of Cynvus; she never saw the young Ly- 


dian without uneasiness; she would not deceive hers 


and She durst not speak to her; she was afraid of 
C5 
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in a pleasant vale watered by three rivers, whose co- 3 


dropping the least word which might either be un. 
worthy of her love, or impose upon her friend; her LL 
trouble and her alarms were daily augmented, the 5 
amusements of the court became insipid to her, se? 
Scarce appeared any more in public; she retired it 3 | 
length to a solitary place upon the frontiers of Per. + 
81a where the Princes of her family used ordinarily TE | 
to reside. It was about twenty furlongs from Snza,* MY 


pious streams being multiplied by the industrious in. . 
habitants, and distributed into several canals, fert. 


4 
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lised the meadows and kept them in a perpetual ver- 'B 
dure. On one side the little hills, which rose one 2 
above another, were covered with olive, promegr:- i 
nate, and orange trees; nature shewed herself there 
in her richest and gayest dress: the lofty mountain; 
which appeared at a greater distance all around, and 3 
with their craggy tops seemed to touch the sky, serve a: 
as a barrier against the winds. Through the midde WF d 
of a garden, less beautified by art than nature, ran a 1 
crystal stream, which, falling on a bed of pebbles 
formed a cascade, whose agreeable murmur soothel WF 
the soul to sweet musings. Not far from hence 0 ft 
wild vine, interweaving its branches with many odo- * 
riferous shrubs, afforded all the day long a cool ad t: 
refreshing shade. PrARNnasPes had brought fron | 
Babylon the statues of PyYrRamus and TarsBe, o 5: 
the pedestals of which was represented in bas-relie! Wt C 
the history of their misfortunes, which had made WM 5: 
that city famous before it became so by its conquest. © 


*The description of Bedarides, near the fountain of Veucleu 8 0! 
famous for the amours of Lavra and PETRARCRH. t! 
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ne had placed these statues in a bower, and they were 
almost the only ornament with which art had beauti— 

ed this peaceful a bode. 
' CANnDAULES being informed of her friend's retreat 
3 went in all haste to make her a visit. CASSANDANA was 
1 retired into the bower of PYAM Us and THISBE. The 
princess of Lydia intending to surprise her, stole 
WE coſtly along behind the trees, and beheld her prostrate 
* before the statues ; she drew near unseen, and listen- 
ing to what she said, heard her thus deplore her mis- 
WE fortunes, O ye Manes of chaste lovers, if ye ever 
come into these places hear my complaints! be wit- 
1 nesses of my passion, and soften the God of love in 
F favour of two the most unhappy of his votariess 
rhose fortune resembles yours! let him either per— 
feet our union, or put an end to my life, which serves 
only to be an obstacle to the happiness of CAxDAULxs 
and the grandeur of Cyrus! The Princess of Ly- 
di could refrain no longer, but entered the bower, 
The two friends embraced each other, and remained a 
long time without words or motion. CanDaulrs 
E was capable of strong and generous friendship, she 
had never felt the power of love, she had seen Cyrus 
with other eyes than Cassa N DANA, and continued at 
the court of Suza more out of obedience than incli- 
nation, so that her heart had no sacrifice to make; 
she at length broke silence with these words: Ah 
| Cassanvana, why did you conceal ftom me your 
Sentiments and your aſflition? Banish your fears, 
CUrius has made no impression on my heart, I will 
soon put an end to your m'sfortunes without giving 
offence either to CRHsUSs or Campysrs. After this 
they passed several hours together, made a mutual 
| c 6 | 
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vow of eternal friendship, and then CanDavuLrs NE 


turned to Suza, 
CxRus was informed of what had passed, and be. 


ing now no longer in any fear of injuring his love + 
| began to contract a very strict friendship with th 
Lydian Princess. She very soon perceived the 


wrong judgment she had made of his understanding, 
and became fully sensible of the superiority of hi 
genius. They jointly concerted measures to disturh 


the negotiations, and he resumed his easy, frank, and 


chearful air. CaMRYSES was rejoiced at this change, 
imputed it to another cause, and pressed the conclu- 
Sion of the marriage; but then Cnœsvs began to 
dissemble: he had discerned that it would be much 
more advantageous for him to have an alliance with 
the King of Babylon than with the King of Persia: 
and, while he was privately sounding the dispositions 
of NABUCHODONOSOR, raised several difficulties which 
it was impossible for Camsryses to have foreseen, 
CaxnDaULleEs had seen MEROD Ac, the Assyrian Prince, 
at the court of Lydia, and though she was not sus 
ceptible of the soft passion of love, she was much 
better pleased with this match than with the other; 
her ambition struck in with her friendship for C assax- 
DANA, and she nsed all her endeavours to engage her 
father in this design. Maxpana having learnt how 
CAN DAULES stood inclined, the more easily persuaded 
herself, that the Oracles were against the intended 
marriage, and endeavoured to make CAaMBYSES in- 


different about the success of the negotiations. Cx- 


Rus, who knew how every one was disposed, drew 
thence all possible advantage to break off the treaty: 
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EZ Thus religion, love, and policy, made each act a dif- 
ferent part ; the conferences were spun out to a great 
MT 1-ngth, and nothing was determined. But now 


first opinions, was for renewing, the negotiations with 
Cresus; but the Queen represented to him, that 
& CassanDana, by her mother's side, was grand- 
daughter to the King of Armenia, who was far ad- 


— 
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be. 

vo Cndsvus receiving intelligence that the King of Ba- 

the F bylon was not averse from an alliance with him, left g 
the Suza on a sudden, without declaring the reasons of his 

ng conduct. Camprsts was piqued at. this proceeding, 

his but like a wise Prince dissembled his resentment, and 

ud! went back to his capital. | 

ma CassavDANA returned soon after to the court of 

ge 3 Persia, and CY RUS pressed MAN DANA to speak to 

lu: bis father. Campys:s, who did not easily forsake his 


ia: 
ns vanced in years, and had but one son; that in case 
ich this Prince should die, she would be heiress of that 


5 crown; that the Oracles seemed to discountenance 
her son's marriage with the daughter of Cnasus, hav- 
ing foretold that Cyrus should begin his conquests 


ch dy that of Lydia. Let us leave to the Gods, said 
” she, the care of accomplishing their own decrees, 


without prescribing to them the means they shall 
E employ ; they often fulfil their designs by such me- 
thods as to us would seem calculated to disappoint 
them. Two considerable events wrought that effect 
upon the King's mind, which the Queen's solicita— 
tions would never have done. Advice came, that the 
daughter of Cnœsos was promised to the son of the 
King of Babylon, and that these two Princes had en- 
tered into a strict alliance. This news disconcerted 


es 
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bis schemes; but what determined him at length to 
comply with his son's wishes, was the death of the 
Prince of Armenia, by which CAssAN DANA became 
presumptive heiress of that crown, 
The nuptials were celebrated according to the man. 
ner of the age and of the country, Cyrus and Cas- 
| B SANDANA Were conducted to the top of a high moun— 
| | tain consecrated to the great ORomazEs; a fire of 
| odoriferous wood was lighted; the high priest bound 
together the flowing robes of the two lovers as a sym- 
bol of their union : then holding each other by the 
hand, and surrounded by the Estals,* they danced 
about the sacred fire, singing, according to the reli 
gion of the antient Persians, the love of Oi azus 
for his daughter MyTRHRA before the beginning of 
time; the picture which she presented him, contain 
ing the ideas of all things; the production of innu- 
merable worlds resembling those ideas; the birth of 
the pure Genii, appointed to inhabit those worlds; 
the revolt of Ax1Man1vus against the God MyTiuRas; 
the origin of the chaos, and how it was reduced to 
order; the fall of spirits into mortal bodies; the labour 
of MyrTHRAS to raise them again to the Empyreum; 
and lastly, the total destruction of the evil principle, 
who diffuses every where hatred, discord, and the hel 
lish passions. | 
The young Prince's happiness increased daily: 
the more he was acquainted with the mind and heart 
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Esta is a Chaldee word which Signifies fire, and from thenc! 
comes the Greek word Esa. The Romans add V to it, ans 


make it Vesta, as of Eomiga they make Vespera, Hyde Rel. Ant, 
Pers. cap. 7. 
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of CassanDANA, the more he discovered there of 
those ever new and ever blooming charms which are 
not to be found in beauty alone, Neither marriage, 
which often weakens the strongest passions, nor that 
almost invincible fondness for novelty, so universal 
in mankind, diminished in the least the mutual affec- 
tion of these happy lovers. | 
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BOOK II. 


THE Prince of Persia was so enamoured with Cas 
sAN DAN A, and his thoughts were so entirely employe( 
in furnishing amusements for her, that there woes 
great reason to fear he would give himself up to an in. 
dolent life. He was daily inventing new shews and 
entertainments unknown before in Persia, and in. 
troduced all the diversions in vogue at the court 
of Ecbatana : he gave no attention to business, ani WK 
even neglected military exercises. This kind of 1it 
exposed him continually to be seduced by the dis. 
courses of the young Satrapes who were about hin. 
The Gymnosophists were beginning at this time io 
Spread abroad in Persia their pernicious doctrine con- 
cerning the two principles, which make men virti 4s 
without merit, or vicious without fault, by the force 
of an invincible fatality. All the younger scrt res 
dily adopted this opinion, because it favoured their 
passions: the deadly poison was stealing by degrees 
Into the heart of Cyrus, and even ARrasres helped 
to cherish in his breast these risi ng prejudices 2gains 
religion. 
On the borders of the Persian Gulf there had been 
lately settled a famous school of Magi, whose doc- 
trine was entirely opposite to these fatal errors. Cu- 
RUS had a taste and a genius which led him to the stud! 
of the sublimest sciences; and HxYSsTASPES, without 
letting the Prince perceive his views, laid hold of th 
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5 vantage to raise a desire in him of conversing with 
hose Sages. As they never left their solitude, shun- 
B/ ing the courts of Princes, and had little intercourse 
Z with other men, CyRUs resolved to go to see them in 
Wheir retreat. 

lle undertook this journey with CAsSAN DANA, ac- 
Fompanied by HySsrAs PES, ArasPes, and several of 
Ihe Persian nobles. They c:ossed the plain of Pas- 
agarda, travelled through the country of the Mardi, 
Ind arrived upon the banks of the Arosis. They en- 
b Pered by a narrow pass into a large valley, incompas- 
Jed with high mountains, the tops of which were co- 
| ; ered with oaks, fir trees, and lofty cedars: below 
rere rich pastures, in which all sorts of cattle were 
ug: the plain looked like a garden watered by 
many rivulets, which came from the rocks all around, 
and emptied themselves into theArosis. This river lost 
Poel between two little hills, which, as they opened, 
presented to the view successive scenes of new objects, 
and discovered at distances, fruitful fields, vast forests, 
: nd the Persian Gulf, which bounded the horizon, 
ECyrus and CassanDaxa, as they advanced in the 
| valley, were invited into a neighbouring grove by the 
sound of harmonious music. There they beheld, by 
the side of a clear fountain, a great number of men of 
all ages, and over against them a company of women 
who formed a concert. They understood that it was 
the school of the Magi, and were surprised to see, in- 
(Stead of austere, melancholy and thoughtful men, an 
agreeable and polite people. 

These Philosophers looked upon music as some- 
thing heavenly, and proper to calm the passions, for 
which reason they always began and finished the day 
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by concerts.“ After they had given some little tm 
in the morning to this exercise, they led their Ji; 
ciples through delightful walks to the sacred muy. 5 | 
tain, observing all the way a proſound silence; the: 
they offered their homages to the Gods, rather ly 1 1 
the voice of the heart, than of the lips. Thus by 1 
music, pleasant walks and prayer, they prepaei 
themselves for the rontemplation of truth, and put 5 
the soul into a serenity proper for meditation; te 
rest of the day was spent in study. Their only 
past was a little before sun-set, at which time they 5 
ate nothing but bread, fruits, and some portion di 
what had been offered to the Gods, concluding alt 
with the concerts of music. f Other men begin not 
the education of their children till after they are bon 
but the Magi seemed to do it before: while ther e 
wives were with child they took care to keep then 
always in tranquility, and a perpetual chearfulnes 
by sweet and innocent amusements, to the end that c 
from the mother's womb the fruit might receive nM 
impressions, but what were pleasing, peaceful, and 
agreeable to order. ; 
Each Sage had. his province in the empire of Phis Is 
losophy ; some studied the virtues of plants, others i 
the metamorphoses of insects; some again the con- 
formation of animals, and others the course of the 
stars: but the aim of all their researches was to come 
to the knowledge of the gods, and of themselves, 
They said, that the sciences were no farther valuable 
than they served as steps to ascend to the great 
OROMAZES, and from thence to descend to mill 


— 


* Strab, lib, 17. + Ibid, 
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Though the love of truth was the only bond of 
ociety among these philosophers, yet they were 
jot without a head; they called him the ARcHIMA“ 


Un-. 5 

nen bos. He, who then possessed that honour, was 
r by amed ZarDusST, or ZoROASTER ;. he surpassed the 
by est more in wisdom than in age, for he was scarce 


ty years old; nevertheless he was a consummate- 
naster in all the sciences of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
ans, and had even some knowledge of the religion 
r the Jews, whom he had seen at Babylon, Having 
pbserved the corruption. which. had crept in among 
Ihe Magi, he had applied himself to reform their 
manners and their doctrine.“ 

When Cynus and CAssANDANA entered into the 
yrove, the assembly rose up and worshipped them, 
dowing themselves to the earth, according the cus- 
tom of the East; and then retiring left them alone 
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em 
es, rith ZoroaSTER, This philosopher led them to a 
hat Power of myrtle, in the midst of which was the sta- 


f ue of a woman, which he had carved with his own 
; Wands. They all three sat down in this place upon a 
Pest of verdant turf, and Zonoas TRR entertained the 
1 rince and Princess with a discourse of the lite, man- 
ers, and virtues of the Magi. While he was speak- 
Ping, he frequently cast a look upon the statue, and 
þs he beheld it his eyes were bathed in tears. Cyrus. 
and CasSanDawa observed his sorrow at first with. a 
respectful silence, but afterwards the Princess could 
mot forbear asking him the reason of it. That statue, 
nswered he, is the statue of SFLIMHA, who hereto» 
ſore loved me, as you now love Cyrus, It is here 


0 
10d 


Its 
ers 


" AGATHIAS de Zor. and Sir Isaac NzwToN, Chron, p. 34% 
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that TI come to spend my sweetest and my bittere 
moments. In spite of wisdom, which submits g 
to the will of the Gods; in spite of the pleasures 
taste in philosophy; in spite of the insensibility Ian : 
in, with regard to all human grandeur, the remen. 
brance of Sri often renews my regrets and ny 
tears. True virtue, though it regulates the passion, 
does not extinguish tender sentiments. These wet 
gave Cyrus and Cass AN DANN a curiosity to knon 
the history of SELIMa. The philosopher woulf 
have excused himself, but he had already betraydf 
his secret by the sensibility he had shewn, and could 
not go back without failing in due respect to person; 
of such high rank: having therefore wiped away hi 
tears he thus began his narration. I am not afraid d 
letting you know my weakness ; but I should avoid 
the recital I am going to make, if I did not fore 

that you may reap some useful instruction from it 

was born a Prince; my father was Sovereign of 
little territory in the Indies, which is called the 
country of the Sophites. Having lost my way ole 
day when I was hunting, I chanced to see in the 
thick part of a wood a young maid, who was there 
reposing herself. Her surprizing beauty immediate) 
struck me; I became immoveable, and durst not ad 
vance; I imagined she was one of those aerial spirits 
who descend sometimes from the throne of Obe 
MAZ Es, to conduct souls back to the Empyreum. 
Seeing herself alone with a man, she fled, and took 
refuge in a temple that was near the forest. I duis 
not follow her; but F learnt that her name was St 
LIMA, that she was daughter of an old Brachmal, 
who dwelt in that temple, and that she was couse- 
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ted to the worship of the fire. The Estals may 
uit celibacy and marry : but while they continue. 
WS i-<tesses of the fire, the laws are so severe among 
i| F he Indiens, that a father thinks it an act of religion 


denn 5 throw his daughter alive into the flames, should 
7 © ever fall from that purity of manners which she 
tons, 1 þas «worn to preserve. | 

"08 My father was yet living, and I was not in a con- 


3 Wition to force SELIMAa from that asylum ; nay had I 
Peen King, Princes have no right in that country 
ver persons consecrated to religion. However, all 


Whese difficulties did but increase my passion; and the 
00s iolence of it quickened my ingenuity: I left my 
his mn palace; I was young, a Prince, and I did not 


ronsult reason. I disgnised myself in the habit of a 
Tirl, and weut to the temple where the old Brachman - 
lived. I deceived him by a feigned story, and became 


n It Gone of the Estals, under the name of ARMANA.— 
of be King, my father, who was disconsolate for my 
the ſudden leaving him, ordered search to be made for 


ne every where, but to no purpose. SELIMA not 
knowing my sex, conceived a particular liking and 
er i riendship for me. I never left her; we passed our 
e) ies together in working, reading, walking, and 
ad Verving at the altars. 1 often told her fables and af- 
its fecting stories, in order to paint forth the wonderful 
ro- effects of friendship and of love. My design was to 
m. prepare her by degrees for the final discovery of my 
ok intentions. 1 sometimes forgot myself while I was 
st speaking, and was so carried away by my vivacity, 
r- chat she often interrupted me, and said, one would 
an, chink, An MAN, to hear you speak, that you feel in 
e- his moment all that you describe. I lived in this 
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manner severel months with her, and it was not pg, 
sible for her to discover either my disguise or ny 
passion. As my heart was not corrupted, I had y 


criminal view; I imagined, that if I could engag 


her to love me, she would forsake her state of life f. 
share my crown with me: I was continually waitin 
for a favourable moment, to reveal to her my sent. 
ments; but alas! that moment never came. 

It was a custom among the Estals, to go diven 
times in the year upon a high mountain, there 
kindle the sacred fire, and to offer sacrifices : we lM 
went up thither one day, accompanied only by th 
old Brachman. Scarce was the sacrifice begun, whe 
we were surrounded by a body of men, armed with 
bows and arrows, who carried away SELIMA and her 


father. They were all on horseback; I followed then 


some time, but they entered into a wood, and I s 


them no more. I did not return to the temple, but 


stole away from the Esfals, changed my dress, took 
another disguise, and forsook the Indies. I forget 


my father, my country, and all my obligations; | 


wandered over all Asia in search of SEIIMA: Whit 
cannot love do in a young heart given up to its pa- 
Sion? One day, as I was crossing the country dt 
the Lycians, I stopt in a great forest to shelter my- 
self from the excessive heat, I presently saw a com- 
pany of hunters pass by, and a little after seven 
women, among whom I thought I discovered SEL1Ma: 
She was in a hunting dress, mounted upon a proud 
courser, and distinguished from all the rest by a co- 
ronet of flowers. She passed by me so swiftly, that 


J could not be sure whether my conjectures were 
well founded; but I went straight to the capital, 
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ox 1, or 11.7 ox CYRUS. 7 
= The Lycians were at that time governed by wo- 
en, which form of government was established 
Wrong them upon the following occasion. Some 


b P0g 
Or my 
ad ny 
gage 
life to 
alting 
Sent. 


Wong peace, that their thoughts were wholly taken up 
Hout their dress. They affected the discourse, man- 
ers, maxims, and all the imperfections of women, 
Without having either their sweetuess or their deli- 


liven Macy : and while they gave themselves upto infamous 


re to laainess, the most abominable vices took the place of 
ve il orely passions; they despised the Lycian women, 
y the nd treated them like slaves: a foreign war came upon 


When 
with 


- hem: the men being grown cowardly and effeminate, 
were not able to defend their country; they fled and 


d her , hid themselves in caves and caverns: the women 
then being accustomed to fatigue, by the slavery they had 
an Wu iidergune, took arms, drove away the enemy, be— 
„ but came mistresses of the countrv, and established them- 


took 
got 
8351 


Jselves in authority by an immutable law. From that 
time the Lycians habituated themselves to this form 
Jof government, and found it the mildest and most 
FThat convenient. Their Queens had a council of senators, 
pas. who assisted them with their advice: the men pro- 
7 of WT poſed good laws, but the executive power was in the 
my- women. The sweetness and soſtness of the sex pre- 


om- Vented all the mischiefs of tyranny ; and the counsel 

eral of the wise senators qualified that inconstancy, with 

MA: which women are reproached. 

ou WF I understood that the mother of SELIIMA having 
co. been dethroned by the ambition of a kinswoman, her 


that first minister had fled to the Indies with the young 


ere Princess; that he had lived there several years as a 
Brachman, and she as an Estal; that this old man 


E ears ago the men became so effeminate during a 
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having always maintained a correspondence with th 9 
friends of the royal family, the young Queen h 
been restored to the throne after the death of th 
usurper; that she governed with the wisdom of 9 
person who had experienced misfortunes; and last];, 
that she had always expressed an invincible dislikety 
marriage. This news gave me an inexpressible joy; 

I thanked the Gods for having conducted me by such 
wonderful ways near the object of my heart; I in. 
plored their help, and promised never to love but 
once, if they would favour my passion. 

I then considered by what method I should intro- 
duce myself to the Queen; and finding that war was 
the most proper, I entered into the service. There! 
distinguished myself very soon; for I refused no f. 
tigue, I avoided no danger, I sought the most hazar- 
dous enterprizes Upon a day of battle, on the suc- 
cess of which the liberty of Lycia depended, the 
Carians put our troops into disorder : it was in a large 
plain, out of which there was but one narrow pass 
for the fugitives to escape. I gained this pass, and 
threatened to pierce with my javelin whoever should 
attempt to force it. In this manner I rallied our 
troops, and returned to charge the enemy : I routed 
them and obtained a complete victory. This action 
drew the attention of all the army upon me : nothing 
was spoken of but my courage; and all the soldiers 
called me the deliverer of their country. I was con- 
ducted to the Queen's presence, who could not re- 
collect me; for we had been separated six years, and 
grief and fatigue had altered my features. She asked 
me my name, my country, my family, and seemed 
to examine my face with a more than common curi- 
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Vit 
| bity. I thought I discovered by her eyes an a 
5 #4 otion, which she endeavoured to hide. Strange 
7 : bpriciousness of love! heretofore I had thought her 
: 


1 n Estal of mean birth; yet I had resolved to share 
F y crown with her. This moment I conceived a 
F esign of engaging her to love me as I had loved her; 
Io concealed my country and my birth, and told her 
1 was born in a village of Bactria, of a very obscure 
Z pmily : upon this she suddenly withdrew without 
Inswering me. 

Not long after, she gave me, by the advice of her 
Senators, the command of the army; by which I had 


end for me under pretence of business, when she 
ad nothing to say; she took a pleasure in discoursing 
With me. I often painted forth my own sentiments 
Þ her under borrowed names; the Greek and Egyp- 


urnished me with abundant arguments to prove, that 
te Gods were heretofore enamoured with mortals, 
ind that love makes all conditions equal. I remember, 


is kind, she left me in a great emotion: I discovered 
Þy that her hidden sentiments; and it gave me an in- 
Expressible pleasure to find that she then loved me as 
had loved her. I had frequent conversation with 
er, by which her confidence in me daily increased : 
Sometimes made her call to mind the misfortunes of 
er early youth: and she then gave me an account of 
er living among the Estals, her friendship for Ama- 
% and their mutal affection. Scarce was I able to 
ontain myself when I heard her speak. I was just 
eady to throw off my disguise ; but my false delicacy 
D 


Pee access to her person. She used frequently to 


an mythology, which I had learned in my travels, 


bat one day, while I was relating to her a story of 
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be herself a slave? Is it equitable that she who cr 
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MA should do for ni 


bh 2 
* * 


required yet farther, that S 
what I would have done for her. I was quickly &. 
tisfied; an extraordinary event made me exPerienc 
all the extent and power of her love. 

By the laws of Lycia the person who govern f 
not permitted to marry a stranger. SELIMA Sent fy 
me one day, and said to me: My k subjects desire thi 
J would marry: go tell them from me, that J wil 
consent, upon condition that they leave me free i 
my choice, She spoke these words with a majegti 
air, and almost without looking upon me. At first! 
trembled, then flattered myself, then fell into doubt; 
for I knew the Lycians to be strongly attached t 
their laws: I went nevertheless to execute the com. 
mands I had received. When the council was zssem- 
bled I laid before them the Queen's pleasure, and 
after much dispute it was agreed, that she should be 
left free to choose herself a husband. I carried St. 
LIMA the result of their deliberation: she then d- 
rected me to assemble the troops in the same plain 
where I had obtained the victory over the Carians 
and to hold myself ready to obey her farther orders: 
she likewise commanded all the principal men of tit 


nation to repair to the same place. A magnificent C 
throne being there erected, the Queen appeared upon Wi 
it encircled by her courtiers, and spoke to the assen- 
bly in the following manner: People of Lycia, ev. 
since I began my reign I have strictly observed yon ., 
laws; I have appeared at the head of your armies a 
and have obtained several victories: my only study A 
has been to make you free and happy. Is it just til \ 
she who has been the preserver of your liberty shoull i 
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: *—__ seeks your happiness should be herself mise- 
able? There is no unhappiness equal to that of doing 
3 Piolence to one's own heart. When the heart is un- 
Eder a constraint, grandeur and royalty serve only to 
L2 give us a quicker sense of our slavery, I demand 
therefore to be free in my choice. | 

This discourse was applauded by the whole assem- 
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be [2 ly, who immediately cried out, You are free, you i | 
en ere dispensed from the law. The Queen sent me or- il 
* £ ors to advance at the head of the troops. As soon [i j 
es 1 was come near the throne she rose up, and, 1 k 
ut rns to me with her hand, There, said she, is my | l 
Th Whusband ; he is a stranger, but his services make him WR 
_ Lee father of the country 3 he is not a Prince, but 

em. bis merit puts him upon a level with Kings. She 

* 5 Iden ordered me to come up to her. I prostrated my 

11, elf at her feet, and took all the usual oaths; I pro- 

8. vised to renounce my country for ever, to look upon 

10 5 the Lycians as my children, and, above all, never to 

gi Pore any other than the Queen. After this she step- 

* ped down from the throne, and we were conducted 

* pack to the capital with pomp, amidst the acclama- 

e ions of the people. As soon as we were alone, Ah Sk- 

we IMA said I, have you then forgot Amana? 'Tis 

1 Fmpossible to express the Queen's suprise, or the 

= transport of affection and joy which these words gave 

m_ She knew me, and conjectured all the rest; I 

you lad no need to speak, and we were both a long time 

40 silent. At length I told her my family, my adven- 

wy Cures, and all the effects that love had produced in me. 

1 She very soon assembled her council, and acquainted - 

ould nem with my birth; ambassadors were sent to the 

- Indies; I renounced my crown and country for ever, 
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and my brother was confirmed in the possession of 
my throne. 

This was an easy sacrifice; I was in possession of 
SELIMA, and my happiness was complete: but alas! 
this happiness was of short continuance, In giving 

myself up to my passion, I had renounced my coun- 
try, I had forsaken my father whose only consolation 
I was, I had forgot all my duty: my love, which 
seemed so delicate, so generous, and was the admi— 
ration of men, was not approved of by the Gods: 
accordingly they punished me for it by the greatest 
of all misfortunes; they took SELIMA from me, she 
died within a few days after our marriage. I gare 
myself up to the most excessive sorrow; but the 
Gods did not abandon me. I entered deeply into my. 
self; wisdom descended into my heart, she opened 
the eyes of my understanding, and I then compre- 
Hended the admirable mystery of the conduct of Oro- 
MAZES, Virtue is often unhappy, and this shocks 
the reason of short-sigated men; but they are igno- | 
rant that the transient sufferings of this life are de- 
signed by the Gods to expiate the secret faults of those 
who appear the most virtuous. These reflections de- 
termined me to consecrate the rest of my days to the 
study of wisdom. S ELINA was dead, my bonds were 
broken, I was no longer tied to any thing in nature; 
the whole earth appeared to me a desart; I could not 
Teign in Lycia after the death of SeLima, and J 
would not remain in a country where every thing 
continually renewed the remembrance of my loss. | 
returned to the Indies, and went to live among the 
Brachmans, where I formed a new plan of happiness. 
Being freed from that slavery which always accoll 
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1 panies grandeur, I establihed within myself an em- 
I pie over my passions and desires, more glorious and 
catisfactory than the false lustre of royalty. But now, 
notwitlistanding my retreat and the distance I was at, 
my brother conceived a jealousy of me, as if ! had 
been ambitious of ascending the throne, and I was 
obliged once more to leave the Indies, My exile 


upon ourselves to reap advantage from misfortunes. 


08; visited the wise men of Asia, and conversed with 
test the philosophers of different countries: I learned their 
She laws and their religion, and was charmed to find, that 
ave Wi the great men of all times, and of all places, had the 


the same ideas of the Divinity, and of morality. At last 
ny WF 1 came hither upon the banks of the Arosis, where the 
ned Magi have chosen me for their head. 

le- Here ZoroasTER ended; CykuUs and CASSAN DANA 
10. were too much affected to be able to speak. After 
ks Nome moments of silence, the philosopher discoursed 
10- to them of the happiness which faithful lovers enjoy 


de- in the Empyreum when they meet again there; he 
se then concluded with these wishes: May you long 
de- bel the happiness of mutual and undivided love! may 


the mne Gods preserve you from that depravity of heart 
wiich makes pleasures lose their relish when once 
e; they become lawful! may you, after the transports 


not ok a lively and pure passion in your younger years, 
d [ experience in a more advanced age all the charms of 
nns that union which diminishes the pains of life, and 
s. | augments its pleasures by sharing them! may a long 
the Ned agreeable old age let you see your distant poste- 
*. ity multiply ing the race of heroes upon earth ! may 

0 


at last one and the same day unite the ashes of both, 


proved a new source of happiness to me: it depends 
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fire, the pure element of love, Souls make acquain 
tance only here below; it is above that their union i; 
consummated. O SkLIMA, SELIMA ! we shall one 
day meet again, and our flame will be eternal: ! 

I know, that in those superior regions your happines 
will not be complete till I shall share it with you; 
those who have loved each other purely will love for 
ever: true love is immortal. | 

The history which ZoroasTER had given of his 
own life made a strong impression upon the Prince 
and Princess; it confirmed them in their mutul 
tenderness, and in their love of virtue; they spent 
some time with the Sage in his solitude before 
they returned to the court of CamBYsEs, It wa 
during this retreat that ZoroasTER initiated Cry 
into all the mysteries of the eastern wisdom. The 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians and the Gy mnosophists ha 
a wonderful knowledge of nature, but they wraptit 


up in allegorical fables: and this doubtless is the 
reason that venerable antiquity has been reproachel, 
with ignorance in natural philosophy. Zo oAsT 


laid open before Cyrus the secrets of nature, no 
merely to gratify his curiosity, but to make him ob- 
serve the marks of an infinite wisdom diffused throug- 
out the universe, and thereby to guard his mind 
against irreligion. 

One while he made him admire the structure d 
the human body, the springs of which it is compose 
and the liquors that flow in it; the canals, the pumps 
and the basons which are formed by the mere inter 
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. l. 
2 like f | N eaving of the fibres, in order to separate, purify, 
Ort 1s 3 Econduct and reconduct the liquids into all the extre- 


re of nities of the body; then the levers and the cords, 


Uain. 
ion is 
ohe 
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you; 
e for 


Pbilosopher, that our body is a surprising contexture 
Vor tubes, branched out into endless divisions and sub- 
Iaivisions, which have a communication with one 
another, while different and suitable liquors are in- 
Einuated into them, and are there prepared according 
Eto the rules of the most exact mechanism. An infi- 
Inity of small imperceptible springs, the construction 
Band motions of which we are ignorant of, are conti- 


F his 


Tince 

uta nually playing in our bodies; and it is therefore evi- 
spent dent that nothing but a sovereign intelligence could 
efore produce, adjust and preserve so compounded, so de- 
un licate, and so admirable a machine. The life of this 


machine depends on the freedom and amenity with 
The BW which the liquids flow in the various canals; all our 
s lad Wi diseases on the other hand proceed from the thickness 
apt it of the liquids, which, stopping in those imperceptible 
; the Nvessels, choak them up, swell and relax them; or 
che from the acrimony of the juices, which prick, disjoin, 
sr and tear those delicate fibres. Indolence occasions 
„not the first, and intemperance the second; for which 
vo reasous the Persian laws have wisely enjoined sobri— 
1g1- Wi &ty and exercise, as necessary to prevent the enfeeb- 
nid Wi ling both of the political and natural body, 

At another time he explained to him the configu- 
re of ration of plants, and the transformation of insects. 
g They had not our optic glasses to magnity objects 
mp5 Wi and bring chem near; but the penetrating spirit of 
iter. Lonoas TEN saw farther than the eye can reach by their 
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3 formed by the bones and muscles, in order to the va- 
Wious motions of the members. It is thus, said the 
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help; because he was acquainted not only with al 
the experiments of the antients and their traditions 
but also with the occult * sciences revealed by the 
Genii to the first men. Each seed, said he, contain 
within it a plant of its own Species, this plant ang. 
ther seed, and this seed another little plant, and 5 
on without end. These organic moulds cannot he 
formed by the simple laws of motion : they are the 
first production of the great OroMazes, who origi. 
nally inclosed within each seed all the bodies to he 
derived from it. None but he alone could thus con- 
ceal innumerable wonders in a single imperceptible 
atom. The growth of vegetables is but the unfolding 
of the fibres, membranes, and branches, by the mois. 
ture of the earth, which in an admirable manner in- 
sinuates itself into them. Every plant has two sorts 
of pipes; the one filled with air, like lungs to it, the 
other filled with sap, may be compared to arteries, 
In the day time the heat of the sun rarefies, swells 
and dilates the air contained in the first sort, so that 
they compress the other, and thereby break the par 
ticles of the sap, refine it, and make it rise, in order 
to the production of leaves, flowers, and fruits. The 
same air growing cool during the night is condensed 
and contracted, and no longer presses upon the all- 
mentary tubes: so that these being opened and dilated, 
receive the moisture of the earth, pregnant with 
salts, sulphurs, and minerals, which the pressure of 
the atmosphere forces in through the roots: it is this 
that the plants feed in the night and digest in the 
day; the nutritive sap being distributed through a 
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* See BoERHAAVE Chem. p. 2. and 7. 


OF CYRUS, 8r 
n., | | 
al Wi 
Ins, 5 rms an infinite number of jet dean : these spouts 
the 5 ect, mix, cross one another, and perhaps serve for 
alns E In entertainment of the aerial Genii, before whom 


mo- e wonders of nature lie all unveiled. One blade 
wy 


t be o their view, than all the water-works in the in- 
te _ gardens of the King of Babylon. If poets 


. f 


ig. ere philosophers, the bare description of nature 


) be 1 ould furnisch them with more agreeable pictures 
on. ban all their allegorical paintings; the poor resource 
ible r a hood-winked imagination, when reason does not 


ling 1 nd it eyes to discern the beauty of the works of 
ois. WWW :0314255. ZonOoAS TER then shewed the Prince the 
ines, plants and roots, the gums, bitters, and aroma— 
orts Mes which help to dissolve, attenuate, and liquify our 
the prices when they grow too thick; to pound, blunt; 
. nd absorb the humours when too sharp; to fortify, 
ehh 1 pair, and give a new tension to the fibres when 
that Neakened, torn, and relaxed. Heroes were in former 
Par Ines philosophers, and conquerors were fond of 
rder Inowing themselves, that they might repair in part the 
The Nischiefs occasioned by their battles and victories, 

sed After this the philosopher gave CyRHs a view of 


all” e wonderful art discoverable in the formation of 
ted, Wis, Their eggs, said he, scattered in the air, 
with pon the earth, and in the waters, meet in each with 
e of roper receptacles, and wait only for a favourable ray 
t013 WWF the'sun to hatch them. Sometimes they are worms 
1 the Nrawling upon the earth; then fishes swimming in 
li a) uors; and at last they get wings, and rise into the 

r. These almost invisible machines have in each of 

D 5 


grass presents more various and amazing objects | 
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them numberless springs at work, which fyrnish a 
Prepare liquors suited to their wants. What mech. 
nism, what art, what fresh and endless proofs hu 
we here of an infinite wisdom which produces ali 

At another time, the Sage carried the thoughts d 
Cyrvs up into the higher regions, to contemplit 
the various phznomena which happen in the air. 
He explained to him the wonderful qualities of thy 
subtile and invisible fluid which encompasses the eam 
in order to compress all the parts of it, keep each f 
them in its proper place, and hinder them from di 
uniting; how necessary it is to the life of animal, 
the growth of plants, the flying of birds, the fom. 
ing of sounds, and numberless other useful and in 
portant effects. This fluid, said he, being agitated 
heated, cooled again, compressed, dilated, one wilt 
by the rays of the sun or subterraneous fires, some 
times by the salts and sulphurs which float in it, 4 
other times by nitres which fix and congeal it, some 
times by clouds. which compress it, and often by 
other causes which destroy the equilibrium of i 
parts, produces all sorts of winds, the most impeu 
ous of which serve to dispel the noxious vapoun 
and the softer breezes to temper the excessive heats 
At other times the rays of the sun, insinuating then: 
selves into the little drops of dew which water ti 
surface of the earth, rarefy them, and thereby mals 
them lighter than the air; so that they ascend into 
form vapours, and float there at different heights, 4 
cording as they are more or less heavy. 'The 5 
having drawn up these vapours loaded with sulphi 
minerals, and different kinds of salts, they kindle i 
the air, put it into a commotion, and cause thu 
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pure æther, which becomes thereby the primary me. 
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OnOMAZ ES whose soul is truth. By the one he a0 
upon all bodies, and by the other he enlightens al 
spirits. His vivifying presence gives activity to thi 


chanical spring of all the motions in the heavens and 
upon the earth : it causes the fixed stars to turn upon 
their axes, while it makes the planets circulate round 
those stars; it transmits with an incredible velocity 
the light of those heavenly bodies, as the air does 
sounds; and its vibrations, as they are more or les 
quick, produce the agreeable variety of colours, 
those of the air do the melodious notes of must, 
Lastly, the fluidity of liquids, the cohesion of solid 
the gravitation, elasticity, attraction, and ferments 
tion of bodies, the sensation of animals, and the ve- 
getation of plants, come all from the action of this 
exceedingly subtile T SpiRIT, which diffuses itsel 
throughout all the immensity of space. The sam 
simple cause produces numberless, and even contray 
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by this expression, and that it gave occasion to the. error of ti. 
Stoics, who believed the divine essence an ætherial matter; butt 
contrary is evident by the definitions which those two philosoplicsB 
give of the Divinity. (Sce Discourse.) It seems to me, that bf 
the body of God, they mean nothing more than what Sir Is 
NE wrTox expresses by these words; Deus ubique præsens volute 
tate $ua corpora omnia in infinito suo uniformi SEN moe 
adedque cunctas mundi universi partes ad arbitrium suum fg 
et refingit, multo magis quam anima nostra voluntate suà ad cc 
poris nostri membra movenda valet.'' Opt. p. 411. 


+ These are the very words — 8 Is AAc N EWTON, “ Acc 
am licet nonnulla de spiritu quodam subtilissimo corpora clas 
pervadente, et in iisdem latente, cujus vi et actiombus parucus 
corporum ad minimas distantias se mutuo attrahunt, et conti 
factæ, coherent, et corpora electrica agunt ad distantias mate, 
et lux emittitur, reflectitur, refringitur, inſlectitur, et calciacl 
et sensatio om is excitatur, et membra animalium ad voluntaten 
moventur.“ He never denied a subtle matter in this sense aud 
is in this sense that I always understand it. See Disc. 
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5 effects, yet without any confusion in 80 infinite a 
Z variety of motions. | 

5. We are struck with surprize, continued the phi- 
Z Dosopher, to see all the wonders of nature, which 
discover themselves to our short and feeble sight; 
W but how great would be our amazement, if we cad 
= e into those ætherial spaces, and 
pass through them with a rapid flight? Each star 
_ appear an atom in comparison of the immen- 
: Sity with which it is surrounded: what would our 
wonder be, if descending afterwards upon earth, we 
could accommodate our eyes to the minuteness of 
objects, and pursue the smallest grain of sand through 
Fits infinite divisibility ? Each atom would appear a 
: world, in which we should doubtless discover new 
E deauties, There is nothing great, nothing little in 
litself; both the GREAT and the LITTLE disappear by 
turns to present every where an image of infinity 
through all the works of OROMAZES. What a folly is 
it then to go about to explain the & original of things 


ay by the mere laws of. matter and motion? The universe 
opics WF 15 the work of the great Ozomazezs; he preserves 
nat by 


174 and governs it by general laws; but these laws are 
volun free, arbitrary, and even diversified in the different 


* regions of immensity, according to the effects he 
1 fingt 
ad co would there produce, and the various relations he 


fich * « Philosophiz naturalis id reverà præcipuum est et officium et 
Crasifris ut ex phienomenis sine fictis hypothesibus arguamus, et ab ef- 
rticult feclis ratiocinatione progrediamur ad causas, donec ad ipsam de- 
nt mum perveniamus causam primam, quæ sine omni dubio mecha- 
ajures; nica non est atque his quidem rite expeditis, ex pliznomes 
</acit nis constabit esse Entem incorporeum viventem, inte;ligentera 
ntaten oni præscntem qui in spatio infinito tanquam Sensorio suo res 
5 and! ipsas intimè cernat, penitùs perspiciat totasque intra se præsente 
| SomplcQator,”? Newt, Opt, P · 273 8 
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would establish between bodies and spirits. It is fron 
him that every thing flows; it is in him that every 
thing exists; it is by him that every thing lives; and 
to him alone should all things be referred. Without 
him all nature is an inexplicable enigma; with hin 
the mind conceives every thing possible, even at the 
same time that it is sensible of its own Ignorance and 
narrow limits, 

Cyrus was charmed with this instruction; new 
worlds seemed to be unveiled before him. Where 
have I lived, said he, till now? The simplest objed 
contain wonders which escape my sight: every thing 
bears the mark of an infinite wisdom and power, 
The great OroMazes, ever present to his work, 
gives to all bodies their forms and their motions, to 

all spirits their reason and their virtues: he behold; 
them all in his immensity ; he governs them, not by 
any necessary laws of mechanism; he makes and he 
changes the laws by which he rules them, as it best 
suits with the designs of his justice and goodness. 

While Cyrus was thus entertained with the con- 
versation of ZoroasSTER, CASSANDANA assisted 
with the wives of the Magi, in celebrating the fes- 
tival of the Goddess MyTAHRA. The antient Per- | 
Sians adored but one sole supreme Deity, but they 
considered the God MyTHRAS and the Goddess 
Myrna sometimes as two emanations from his sub- 
Stance, and at other times as the first productions of 
his power. Every day was sacred to the great 
ORoMAZEs, because he was never to be forgotten: 
but the festival of the Goddess MyTHRA was ob- 

served only towards the end of the spring, and that 
of MyTuzas about the beginning of autumn, Dung 
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Book 11.) OF CYRUS. 87 
We first, which lasted ten days, the women perform- 
MF all the priestly functions, and the men did not 
assist at it; as on the other hand the women were not 
Nacmitted to the celebration of the last. This sepa- 
ration of the two Sexes was thought necessary, in 
Vorder to preserve the soul from all imaginations 
which might profane its joys in these solemn fes— 
tivals. 5 
The antient Persians had neither temples nor al- 


5 


E tars they sacrificed upon high mountains and emi- 
nences; nor did they use libations, or music, or hal- 
lowed bread. ZoroasTER had made no change in 
the old rites, except by the introduction of music 
into divine worship. At break of day all the wives 


E of the Magi being crowned with myrtle and cloathed 
in long white robes, walked two and two with aslow 


grave pace to the mount of Mythra; they were fol. 


E lowed by their daughters clad in fine linen and lead- 
4 ing the victims adorned with wreaths of all colours, 
The summit of the hill was a plain covered with a 


sacred wood; several vistas were cut through it, and 
all centered in a great circus, which had been turned 


into a delightful garden. In the middle of this gar- 


den there sprang a fountain, whose compliant waters 
took all the forms which art was pleased to give 
them. After many windings and turnings, these crys- 
tal streams crept on to the declivity of the hill, and 
| there falling down in a rapid torrent from rock to 


rock, frothed and foamed, and at length lost themselves 


in a deep river which ran at the foot of the sacred 
mount. | | 


When the procession arrived at the place of sa- 


Crilice, two sheep white as snow were led to the brink 
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of the fountain; and while the priestess offered tho 
victims, the choir of women struck their [yres, and 
the young virgins joined their voices singing this 
Sacred hymn. * OROMAZES is the first of incorriy. 
tible natures, eternal, unbegotten, self-sufficient, gf 
all that's excellent most excellent, the wisest of 4 
intelligences; he beheld himself in the mirror of hi 
own substance, and by that view produced the God. 
dess MyTHhra, MyTHkaA the living image of li 
beauty, the original mother and the immortal virgin; 
she presented him the ideas of all things, and he ge 
them to the God MyYTH RAS to form a world resem. 
bling those ideas. Let us celebrate the wisdom of 
MyrTHRa, let us do her homage by our purity and 
our virtues, rather than by our songs and praiges. 
During this act of adoration, three times the muse 
paused, to denote by a profound silence tha! the Di- 
vine Nature transcends whatever our words can e. 
press. The hymn being ended, the priestess lighted 
by the rays of the sun a fire of odoriferous wood, 
and while she there consumed the hearts of the sheep, 
Sang alone with a loud voice, Myyura desires only 
the soul of the victim.“ Then the remainder ot tle 
sacrifice was drest for a public feast, of which (uy 
all ate, sitting on the brink of the sacred fountain, 
where they quenched their thirst. During the rep 
twelve young virgins sang the sweets of friendsip, 
the charms of virtue, the peace, innocence, and sim- 
plicity of a rural life. 
After this regale the mothers and daughters ll 
assembled upon a large green plot encompassed with 
lofty trees, whose shady topsand leavy branches were 
a defence against the scorching heat of the sun aud 


. . blasts of the North wind: here they diverted 
* q emselves with dancing, running, and concerts of 
I sic. Then they represented the exploits of he- 
45 Woes, the virtues of heroines, and the pure pleasures 


Bi the primeval state before Ar1Manivus invaded the 
, mpire of OKROMAZES, and inspired mortals with de- 
Neitful hopes, false joys, perfidious disgusts, credu- 
Wous suspicions, and the inhuman extravagancies of 
Profane love. These sports being over, they dis- 
ersed themselves about the garden, and by way of 


2 Frards sunzset they descended the hill and joined the 


Magi, who led them to the mountain of OROMAZES, 
here to perform the evening sacrifice; the victims 
hich were offered served every family for supper 
for they had two repasts on festival days) and they 
hearfully passed the time till sleepiness called them 
D rest. 5 

It was in this manner that CassanDAnNaA amused 
erself, while ZoRoAsSTER was discovering to CYKUS 
the beauties of the universe, and thereby prepar- 
g his mind for matters of a more exalted nature, 


pnducted the Prince with HYSsTASPES and ARASPES 
to a gloomy and solitary forest, where perpetual 
lence reigned, and where the attention could not be 
verted by any sensible object, and then said: It is 
ot to enjoy the pleasures of solitude that we thus 
Sike the society of men; to retire from the world 
that view would be only to gratify a trifling indo- 
ice, unworthy the character of wisdom : but the aim 
f the Magi in this retreat is to disengage themselves 
om matter, rise to the contemplation of cœlestial 


Fe freshin® « bathed themselves in the waters. To- 


he doctrines of religion. The philosopher at length 
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things, and commence an intercourse with the pur I 
spirits, who discover to them all the secrets of natur, 
When mortals have gained a complete victory over 
the passions, they are thus favoured by the great On. 
MAZES: it is however but a very small number of the 
most purified sages who have enjoyed this privilege, 
Impose silence upon your senses, raise your min 
above all visible objects, and listen to what the Gyn. 
nosophists have learned by their commerce with the 
Genii. Here he was silent for some time, seemed to 
collect himself inwardly, and then continued. 

In the spaces of the Empyreum a pure and divine 
fire expands itself; by means of which, not only bo- 
dies but spirits become visible.“ In the midst d 
this immensity is the great OROMAZ As, first prind. 
ple of all things. He diffuses himself every where; 
but it is there that he is manifested after a more 910- 
rious manner. Near him is seated the God Myrna 
or the second spirit, and under him PsY CUE, or tit 
Goddess MyYTHRA: around their throne in the fir 
rank are the Jyngas, the most sublime intelligence; 
in the lower spheres are an endless number of Gel 
of all the different orders. . 

ARIMANIUS, chief of the Jyngas, aspired to il 
equality with the God MyTukras, and by his elt 
quence persuaded all the spirits of his order to di. 
turb the universal harmony, and the peace of tit 
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7 Ns; dd xegog it is thus that My Tar As is called in the oracid 
which pass under Zox OAS TER's name. Doubtiess they are net g 
nuine ; but they contain the most antient traditions, and the xt 
of the Eastern theology, according (o PsELILIUuS, PLET HO) Pi. 
TIN us, and all the Platonists of the third century. 
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pure eavenly monarchy. How exalted soever the Genii 
ature re, they are always finite, and consequently may be 
eri zzled and deceived. Now the love of one's own 


Necellence is the most delicate and most imperceptible 
Wind of delusion. To prevent the other Genii 


Ong 
of the 


lege, rom falling into the like crime, and to punish those 
mind udacious spirits, ORoMAZES only withdgew his rays, 
3yn-Wnd immediately the sphere of ArimMarius became 


chaos and a perpetual night, in which discord, 
Hatred, confusion, anarchy and force alone prevail. 
Those ætherial substances would have eternally tor- 


h the 
ed tg 


ivineW@nented themselves, if OxoMazes had not mitigated 
y bo heir miseries; he is never cruel in his punishmentss 
st of or acts from a motive of revenge, for it is unworthy 
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of his nature ; he had compassion on their condition, 
and lent MyYTHRAS his power to dissipate the chaos. 
Immediately the mingled and jarring atoms were se- 
Eparated, the elements disintangled and ranged in order. 
n the midst of the abyss was amassed together an 
ocean of fire, which we now call the Sun; its bright- 
ness is but obscurity, when compared with that pure 
#ther which illuminates the Empyreum. Seven 
globes, of an opaque substance, roll about this flaming 


o entre, to borrow its light. The seven Genii, who 
eh were the chief ministers and companions of ARIMAs 
) di- ies, together with all the inferior spirits of his or- 


Fe er, became the inhabitants of these new worlds, 
wich the Greeks call Saturn, J upiter, Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon, and the Earth. The slothfuls 


racks gloomy, and malicious Genii, who love solitude and 


yy darkness, hate society, and for ever pine in a fastidi- 
k a : - . 
1 * ous discontent, retired into Saturn. From hence flow 


al black and misctievous projects, perſidious treasons, 
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and murderous devices. In Jupiter dwell the i imp. 
ous and learned Genii, who breach monstrous errors 
and endeavour to persuade men that the univergj 
not governed by an eternal wisdom ; that the gra 
OROMAZEES is not a luminous principle, but: 
blind nature, which, by a continual agitation withi 
itself, produces an eternal revolution of forms, h 
Mars are the Genii who are enemies of peace, an{ 
blow up every where the fire of discord, inhumm 
vengeance, implacable anger, distracted ambition 
false heroism, insatiable of conquering what it can 
govern, furious dispute which seeks dominion over 
the understanding, would oppress where it cannot 
convince, and is more cruel in its transports than al 
the other vices, Venus is inhabited by the impure 
Genii, whose affected graces and unbridled appetite 
are without taste, friendship, noble or tender senti- 
ments, or any other view than the enjoy ment of ple 
Sures Which engender the most fatal calamities. [n 
Mercury are the weak minds, ever in uncertainty, 
who believe without reason, and doubt without ret 
son; the enthusiast and the free-thinkers, whose 
credulity and incredulity proceed equally from a dis 
ordered imagination: it dazzles the sight of some, © 
that they see that which is not: and it blinds others 

in such a manner, that they see not that which is. u 
the Moon dwell the humoursome, fantastic, and a 
pricious Genii, who will and will not; who hate at 
one time what they loved excessively at anotier; 
and who, by a false delicacy of selt-love are ever ds 
trustful of themselves and of their best friends. 
„All these Genii regulate the influence of the Str 
They are subject to the Magi, whose call they ob), 
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W 1 discover to them all the secrets of nature. These 
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W's crime. There yet remained a number of all 
W- ceveral kinds who had been carried away through 
ness, inadvertency, levity, and (if I may venture 
| to speak) friendship for their companions, Of all 

e Genii these were of the most limited capacities, 
Sd consequently the least criminal. OROMAZ ES had 
mpassion on them, and made them descend into 
ortal bodies; they retain nv remembrance of their 
mer state, or of their antient happiness: it is from 

is number of Genii that the earth is peopled, and 
is hence that we see here minds of all characters. 
he God MYTHRAS is incessantly employed to cure, 
rify, and exalt them, that they may be capable of 
eir first felicity. Those who follow virtue fly away 
er death into the Empyreum, where they are re- 
ited to their origin. Those who debase themselves 
vice, sink deeper and deeper into matter, fall sue— 
sively into the bodies of the meanest animals, and 
rer through a perpetual circle of new forms, till they 
mn purged of their crimes by the pains which they 
de ergo. The evil Principle will confound every 
Ing for nine thousand years; but at length there 
tneß BP! £0m'e a time, fixed by destiny, when ARIMANIUS 
= Il be totally destroyed and exterminated ; the earth 
40 ill change its form, universal harmony will be re- 
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ite al 
ther; 
1 dis- 


ant, Until that time OkoMAzEs reposes himself, 
Id MyTirRas combats, This interval seems long 
mortals, but, to a God, it is only as a moment 


sleep. 
Stars, * 


Pi Crnus was Seized with astonishment at the hear- 
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its had all been voluntary accomplices of ARI A- 


red, and men will live happy without any bodily 
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was mixed with so many absurd fictions, and Wranpel 


the principles themselves, and that a contempt for te. 


into their society. O, my father! tell me by wit 
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1 


irg of these sublime things, and turning to Aragy, 
said to him: What we have been taught hitherto 
ORoMmazts, MyTURAS, and AnIMANIUs, of the ©. 
tention between the good and the evil Principle, of 
the revolutions which have happened in the higle 
spheres, and of souls precipitated into mortal bodlez 


up in such impenetrable obscurity, that we looks 
upon those doctrines as vulgar and contemptibie ng 
tions unworthy of the eternal Being. I see now th 
we confounded the abuses of those principles wit 


„„.... OO ENT OO VE ĩ CRY 


ligion can proceed only from ignorance. All flo 
out from the Deity, and all must be absorbed in hin 
again, I am then a ray of light emitted from its prin 
ciple, and I am to return to it. O, Zokoas rt, yu 
put within me a new and inexhaustible source of ple. 
sures; adversities may hereafter distress me, but they 
will never overwhelm me; all the misfortunes of lik 
will appear to me as transient dreams; all hum 
grandeur vanishes; I see nothing great but to imitate 
the immortals, that I may enter again, after death 


way it is that heroes re-ascend to the Empyreum, 
How joyful am I, replied ZoroasrtER, to see you. 
lish these truths; you will one day have need «Mi 
them. Princes are oftentimes surrounded by in. 
pious and profane men, who reject every thing tit 
would be a restraint upon their passions ; they will 
endeavour to make you doubt of eternal Providenes 
from the miseries and disorders which happen here 
below ; they know not that the whole earth 1s out 
a single wheel of the great machine ; their view i 
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Wnfned to a small circle of objects, and they see no- 
1 bing beyond it, yet they will dispute and pronounce 


ö pon every thing; they Judge Of mater 200 WEI 


Luthor, like a man born in a deep cavern, who has 


erer seen the beauties of the universe, nor even the 
; pjects that are about him, but by the feint light of a 
Wim taper. Yes, Cyrus, the harmony of the uni- 
Ferse will be one day restored, and you are destined 


p that sublime state of immortality ; but you can 


Sc to it only by virtue; and the great virtue for a 


Prince is to make other men happy. 
These discourses of ZoroasTER made a strong im- 
ression on the mind of Cyrus; he would have 


aid much longer with the Magi in their solitude 


Fhis duty had not called him back to his father's 
ourt. Scarce was he returned thither when every 
ody perceived a wonderful change in his dis- 
ourse and behaviour, His conversation with the An- 


$11Macns had stifled his rising prejudices against 


elgion. He gradually removed from about him all 


he young Satrapes who were fond of the principles 
f impiety. Upon looking nearly into their charac- 
ers, he discovered not only that their hearts were 


orrupt, void of all noble and generous sentiments, 


Ind incapable of friendship; but that they were men 


very superficial understandings, full of levity, and 
(tle qualified for business. He then applied himself 
iefly to the study of the laws and of politics; the 
tier sciences were but little cultivated in Persia. A 
al misfortune obliged him at length to leave hig 
ountry and travel. CAssAN DANA died, though in 
be flower of her age, after she had brought him two 
ns and two daughters. 
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None but those who have experienced the force q 
true love, founded upon virtue, can imagine the (iz. 


consolate condition of Cyrus, In losing Cay. 


DAN a, he lost all. Taste, reason, pleasure, and dutr 
had all united to augment his passion for her; ü 
loving her he had experienced all the charms of love 
without knowing either its pains, or the disgus 
with which it is often attended: he felt the great 
ness of his loss, and refused all consolation. It is not 
the sudden revolutions in states, nor the heavies 
strokes of adverse fortune, which oppress the minds 
of heroes; noble and generous souls are little moved 
by any misfortunes but what concern the objects cf 
their softer passions. CyRus at first gave himself 
wholly up to grief, not to be alleviated by weeping 
or complaining ; this silent sorrow was at length suc- 
ceeded by a torrent of tears. ManDana and Anas 


PES, Who never left him, endeavoured to comfort 


him no other way than by weeping with him. Res 
soning and persuasion furnish no cure for grief; por 
can friendship yield relief in affliction but by sbaring 
it. After he had long continued in this dejection, he 
returned to see ZoRoASTER, who had formerly suffer. 
ed a misfortune of the same kind, The conversation 
of that great man contributed much to mollity the 
anguish of his mind ; but it was only by degrees that 
he recovered himself, and not till he had travelled for 
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BOOK III. 


HE empire of the Medes was at this time in pro- 
ound peace. CaMBVSES being sensible of the dan- 
ger to which he must expose his son, should he send 
bim again to the court of Ecbatana, and thinking that 
raus could not better employ the present season of 


ranquility, than in travelling to learn the manners, 


uus, and religions of other nations, he sent for him 


ne day, and said to him: You are destined by 
ne great OROMAZES to stretch your conquests over. 
Asia; you ought to put yourself into a condition 
o make those nations happy by your wisdom, which 
'ou shall subdue by your valour. I design therefore 


It you shall travel into Egypt, which is the mother 


the sciences, pass thence into Greece, where are 
many famous republics, go afterwards into Crete to 


tudy the laws of Misos, and return at last by Baby- 


on, that 80 you may bring back into your own coun- 
all the kinds of knowledge necessary to polish 
he minds of your subjects, and to make you capable 
{ accomplishing your high destiny. Your stay in 
lis place serves only to nourish your grief; every 
ect here quickens the melancholy remembrance, 
your loss. Go, my son, go to see and study human 
aure under all its different forms; this little corner 
the earth, which we call our country, is too small 
Ind ; imperfect a picture to form thereby a true and 
equate judgment of mankind, | 

"9 Crus 
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Crxvs obeyed his father's orders, and very gy 
left Persia, accompanied by his friend Axagey, 
Two faithful slaves were all his attendants, for he 
 desixed to travel unknown. He went down the 
river Agradatus, embarked upon the Persian Gulf 
and soon arrived at the port of Gerra, upon the coy 
of Arabia Felix. Thence he continued his way t. 
wards the city of Macoraba.“ The serenity of the 
sky, the mildness of the climate, the perfumes which 
embalmed the air, the variety, fruitfulness, and mil. 
ing appearance of nature in every part, charmed il 
his senses. While Cyrus was unwezriedly admiring 
the beauties of the country, he saw a man walking Wi 
with a grave and slow pace, and who seemed buriel i 
in some profound thought. He was already cone Wi 
near the Prince, without having perceived him, 
Cy Rus interrupted his meditation to ask him the way 
to Badeo, where he was to embark for Egypt. 
AMENOPHIS (for that was his name) saluted the 
travellers with great civility, and having represented 
to them, that the day was too far spent to continue 
their journey, hospitably invited them to his run 
habitation, He led them through a by-way to a li. 
tle hill not far off, where he had formed with his own 
hands several rustic grotto's. A spring, which ro 
in the side of the hill, watered with its stream a little 
garden at some distance, and formed a rivulet, whos 
sweet murmur was the only noise that was in thi 
abode of peace and tranquility, Amexopnis set be- 
fore his guests some dried fruit of all sorts, the cles 
water of the spring serving them for drink, and be 


* The present Mecca, a place which has ever been esteemed 
holy by the Arabians, 
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Uutertained them with agreeable conversation during 
leir repast. An unaffected and serene joy dwelt 
Ppon his countenance: his discourse was full of 
Mood sense, and of noble sentiments, and he had all 
De politeness of a man educated at the courts of 
Wings. Cyrus observing this, was curious to know 


6. ee cause of his retirement; and in order to engage 
the NAurxOPEHIS to the greater freedom, he discovered to 
ich im who he was, and the design of his travels; he 


hen intimated to him his desire, but with that modest 


tranger. AMENOPHIS understanding that his guest 
was the Prince of Persia, immediately conceived 
f opes of improving this acquaintance to the advan- 
age of his master, APRIEs King of Egypt; he made 
no delay therefore to satisfy the Prince's curiosity, 


5d endeavoured to move him by the history of his 
fe and misfortunes, which he related in the following 

the anner, | | | | 

te I Though the family from which I am descended be 


ad vicissitude of human things our branch of it fell 
nto great poverty. My father lived near Diospolis, 
city of Upper-Egypt, and cultivated his little pa- 
ernal farm with his own hands: he bred me up to 


ittle Nelsh true pleasures in the simplicity of a country 
105 e, to place my happiness in the study of wisdom, 
this 


nd to make agriculture, hunting, and the liberal arts 

ny sweetest occupations. It was the custom of 

King Apniks, from time to time to make a tour 

trough the different provinces of his kingdom. One 

Wy as he passed through a forest near the place where 

lived, he perceived me under the shade of a palm- 
1 2 


Fespect which one ought to have for the secret of a 


dne of the most antient in Egypt, nevertheless by the 
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I' was then but sixteen years of age; my youth and 


I did not forget that J had been poor, and I was afraid 
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tree, where I was reading the sacred book of H RU 


something in my air drew the King's attention: he 
came up to me, asked me my name, my condition, i 
and what I was reading. Being pleased with my an. 
swers, and having my father's consent, he ordered me rn 
to be conducted to his court, where he neglected no- 
thing in my education. The liking which Arg; 
had for me changed by degrees into a confidence, 
which seemed to augment in proportion as I ad 
vanced in years; and my heart was full of aTeRion 
and gratitude, Being young, and without exper. 
ence, I thought that Princes were capable of friend- 
Ship; and I did not know that the Gods had refusel 
them that sweet consolation. 

After having attended him in his wars against the 
Sidonians and Cyprians, I became his only favourite; 
he communicated to me the most important secrets 
of the state, and honoured me with the chief posts 
about his person. I never lost the remembrance of 
that obscurity from whence the King had drawn me: 


of being rich. Thus I preserved my integrity in 
the midst of grandeur, and I went from time to 
time to see my father in Upper-Egypt, of which! 
was governor. I visited with pleasure the grove 
where ApRIES had found me: Blest solitude, said! 
within myself, where I first learned the maxims df 
true wisdom! How unhappy shall I be, if I forget 8” 
the innocence and simplicity of.my first years, whel 
] felt no mistaken desires, and was unacquainted witl 
the objects that excite them. I was often tempted 
to quit the court, and stay in this charming sol. 
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tude; it was doubtless a pre-sentiment of what was 
to happen to me, for APRIEs soon after suspected my 
fidelity. 

Au AsISs, who owed me his fortune, endeavoured 
| to inspire him with this distrust; he was a man of 
mean birth, but great bravery ; he had all sorts of 
talents, both natural and acquired, but the hidden 
sentiments of his heart were corrupt. When a man 
has wit and parts, and esteems nothing sacred, it is 

easy for him to gain the favour of Princes, Sus» 
picion was far from my heart; I had no distrust of 
E: man whom I had loaded with benefits; and the 
more easily to betray me, he concealed himself un- 
der the veil of a profound dissimulation. Though I 
could not relish gross flattery, I was not insensible 
to delicate praise; Au Asis soon perceived my weak- 
ness, and artfully made his advantage of it; he af- 
fected a candour, a nobleness of soul, and a disin- 
terestedness which charmed me; in a word, he gained 
my confidence to such a degree, that he was to me 
the same that I was to the King. I presented him 
to AerIEs, as a man very capable of serving him; and 
it was not long before he was allowed a free access to 
he Prince. 

The King had beat qualities, but he would go— 
vern by his arbitrary will; he had already freed im- 
belf from all subjection to the laws, and hearkened 
no longer to the council of the thirty judges. My 
pore for truth would not always suffer me to follow 
tle rules of strict prudence, and my attachment to 

the King led me often to speak to him i in too Song 
r 3 


* See HErODOTUS, lib, 1. and 2; 
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terms, and with too little management. I perceived 
by degrees his coldness to me, and the confidence iſ. 
he was beginning to have in AMasis. Far from he. th. 
ing alarmed at it, I rejoiced at the rise of a mat, A 
whom I thought not only my friend, but zealous for 
the public good. AuAsis often said to me, with 
| Seemingly sincere concern; I can taste no pleasure in aut 
the Prinee's favour since you are deprived of it, Vece 
matter, answered I, who does the good, provided it Hane 
be done. | 
About this time all the principal cities of Upper. Wi 
Egypt addressed their complaints to me upon the ih; 
extraordinary subsidies which the King exacted; arif 
and I wrote circular letters to pacify the people, ö 
AMas1s caused these letters to be intercepted, aas 
counterfeiting exactly my hand writing, sent others 1 
in my name to the inhabitants of Diospolis, my n- lnro 
tive city, in which he told them, That if I couid ro. 
not gain the King by persuasion, I would put my— vhi 
self at their head, and oblige him to treat them win er 
more humanity. These people were naturally in- Winer: 
clined to rebellion; and believing that 1 was tie eat 
author of those letters, imagined they were in a se. ad, 
cret treaty with me. AmMas1s carried on this c9- Wire... 
respondence in my name for several months. dt a... 
length, thinking that he had sufficient proofs, he went WW, .. 
and threw himself at the Prince's feet, laid open 0... 
him the pretended conspirzcy, and shewed him A 
forged letters. © | hat! 
J was immediately arrested, and put into a cat 
prison; the day was fixed when I was to be execulel Wir, 
in a public manner. AMAs1s came to see me; "i. 
first he seemed doubtful and uncertain what he shoe. 
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think, suspended in his judgment by the knowledge 
Jne had of my virtue, vet shaken by the evidence of 


the proofs, and much affected with my misfortune. 


After having discoursed with him some time, he seem- 
ed convinced of my innocence, promised me to speak 
to the Prince, and to endeavour to discover the 
authors of the treachery, The more effectually to 


E:ccomplish his black designs, he went fo the King, | 


band by ſeintly endeavouring to engage him to pardon 
me, made him believe that he ated more from grati- 
tude and compassion for a man to whom he owed all- 
than from a conviction of my innocence. Thus he 
artfully confirmed him in the persuasion of my being 
(criminal; and the King, being naturally suspictous, 
was inexorable. 


The report. of my perſidiousness being spread 


hroughout all Egypt, the people of the different 
provinces flocked to Sais, to see the tiagical spectacle 
rhich was preparing; but when the fatal day came 


several of my friends appeared at the head of a nu- 


merous crowd, and delivered me by force from the 
leath which was ordained me; the King's troops 
ade some resistance at first, but the multitude in- 


reased, and declared for me. It was then in my 
Dower to have caused the same revolution which A- 


A518 has done since; nevertheless I made no other 
e of this happy conjuncture, than to justify myself 
o Arts, I sent one of my deliverers to assure him 
hat his injustice did not make me forget my duty ; 
nd thet my only design was to convince him of my 


Mocence, He ordered me to come to him at his 


lace; which I might safely do, the people being 
der arms, and surrounding it. 1 found AMas1s 
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with him. This perfidious man, continuing his dig. 
mulation, ran to meet me with eagerness, and dee 
senting me to the King: How joyful am J, said be 
to him, to see that the conduct of AME xOPUIs leave 
you no room to doubt of his fidelity! I see ven 
well, answered APpRIEs, coldly, that he does not a. 
pire to the throne, and I forgive him his desire d 
bounding my authority, in order to please his coun. 
trymen. I answered the King, that I was innocent 
of the crime imputed to me, and was ignorant of th 
author of it. Amas1s then endeavoured to make thy 
suspicion fall upon the King's best friends, and mot 
faithful servants. I perceived that the Prince's mind 
was not cured of his distrust, and therefore to prevent 
any new accusations, having first persuaded the people 
to disperse themselves, I retired from court, and ie. 
turned to my former solitude, whither I carried n0- 
thing back but my innocence and poverty. Apis 
Sent treops to Diospolis, to prevent an insurrechon 
there, and ordered that my conduct should be obsery: 
ed. Doubtless he imagined, that I should never be 
able to confine myself to a quiet and retired life, aiter 
having bsen in the highest employments. In the 
mean while Au As fs gained an absolute ascendut 
over the King's mind; this favourite made bin 
suspect and banish his best friends, in order to fe 
move from about the throne those who might hind 
the usurpation-which he was projecting. AN oct 
sion very soon offered to put his wicked designs I 
execution. - 

* The Cyrenians, a colony of Greeks, who we 


* See HERO CTs, lib, 1, and 2. 
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| -#Hed in Africa, having taken from the Lyblans a 
great part of their lands, the latter submitted them- 


elves to ApRIES, in order to obtain his protection. 
The King of Egypt sent a great army into Lybia, to 


make war against the Cyrenians. This army, in 
which were many of those malcontents whom AuA- 
sis was solicitous to remove from court, being cut 
in pieces, the Egyptians imagined, that the King had 
cent it thither only to be destroyed, that he might 
teign the more despotically. This thought provoked 
them, and a league was formed in Lower-Egypt, which 
rose up in arms. The King sent AMas1s to them to 


quiet them, and make them return to their duty; and 


tuen it was that the designs of this perfidious minis- 
ter broke out. Instead of pacifying them, he incen- 


ec them more and more, put himself at their head, 


and was proclaimed King. The revolt became uni- 
versal; Apnriegs was obliged to leave Sais, and make 
Ibis escape into Upper-Egypt. He retired to Dios- 
polis, where I prevailed upon the inhabitants to for- 
get the injustice he had done them, and to succour 
him in his misfortunes. All the time that he conti- 
nued there, J had free access to his person; but I 
carefully avoided saying any thing which might re- 
cal to his mind the disgraces he had made me un- 
dergo. | f : 

Arnixs soon fell into a deep melancholy ; that 


laughty spirit, which had been so vain as to imagine 


it was not in the power of the Gods themselves to 

dethrone him, conld not support adversity; that 

Prince, so renowned for his bravery, had not true 

fortitude of soul; he had a thousand and a thousand 

limes despised death, but he could not contemn for- 
| * 5 
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tune. I endeayoured to calm and support his mind 
and to remove from it those melancholy ideas which 
overwhelmed him. I frequently read to him the 
books of HERMES; he was particularly struck with 
that famous passage: When the great Os:n1s loves 
Princes, he pours into the cup of fate a mixture gf 
good and ill, that they may not forget that they ar 
men. These reflections alleviated, by degrees, hi 
vexations; and I felt an unspeakable pleasure in se- 
ing that he began to relish virtue, and that it gave 
him inward peace in the midst of his misfortune, 
He then applied himself with vigour and courage, to 
get out of the unhappy situation into which he was 


fallen. He got together all his faithful subje&ts who ass 
had followed him in his exile; and these being joined lo. 
by the inhabitants of the country, whom I engagedin ta 
his service, formed an army of fifteen thousand men, fol 
We marched against the usurper, and gave him battle up 
near Memphis; but being overpowered by the enemy's or 
numbers, we were entirely defeated. APR1Es escaped of 
to the mountains of Upper-Egypt, with the remains Gi 
of his shattered troops; but :s for me I was taken fes 
with a crowd of other prisoners, and, without being kn 
known, confined in a high tower at Memphis. When 0 
'Amas1s had put garrisons in all the cities of Upper are 
Egypt, and had given directions to guard the passes ou 
into the mountains, in order to shut up AekIEs there d 
and destroy him by famine, he returned in trium Wl 
to Sais. 1 | an 
The usurper, by the favour and protection of Na- ha 
BUCHoDONoOs0R King of Babylon, was soon after 50- WW * 
SU 


lemnly crow ned, but on condition that Eg; pt should 
be tributary to that conqueror. Scarce were tt 
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people quieted, when they gave way to that incon- 
I Stancy which is natural to the multitude ; they began 
to despise the new King for his mean birth, and to 


1 Ws 
« WE cessfully made use of his address to pacify them and 
* prevent a revolt. The Kings of Egypt were wont 


to invite their courtiers to solem feasts, and on these 
occasions the guests washed their hands with the 


Awasrs caused this cistern to be made into a statue of 
| overjoyed to see with what eagerness the people ran 


assembled the Egyptians, harangued them in the fol- 
| lowing manner: Hearken to me, countrymen; this 


fore for the meanest uses; thus it is that all depends 
upon your choice and opinion; all authority resides 
F originally in the people; you are the absolute arbiters 
of religion and of royalty, and create both your 
Gods and your Kings: I set you free from the idle 
fears both of the one and of the other, by letting you 
7 know your just.rights. All men are born equal, it is 
| your will alone which makes a distinction; when you 
rie pleased to raise any one to the highest rank, he 
ougnut not to continue in it but because it is your plea- 
ure, and so long only as you think fit: I hold my 


authority from you alone; you may take it back 


and give it to another who will make you more 
happy than I; shew me that man, and I shall im- 
mediately descend from the throne, and with plea- 
Sure mix among the multitude, =» 
AMaAsSIs, by this impious harangue, which flat- 
E 6 


murmur against him: but this able politician suc- 


King in a golden cistern kept always for that use; 
| SrRAPIS, and exposed it to be worshiped ; he was 


from all parts to pay their homage to it; and having 


statue which you now worship, served you hereto- 
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tered the people, solidly established his own aut. 
Tity ; they conjured him to remain upon the threne, 
and he seemed to consent to it as doing them a favour: 
he is adored by the Egyptians, whom he governs with 
mildness and moderation; good policy requires it 
and his ambition is satisfied. He lives at Sais in 
splendour which dazzles those who approach him; 

nothing seems wanting to his happiness: but I am 
assured, that inwardly he is far different from what 
he appears ontwardly ; he thinks that every man about 
him is like himself, and would betray him as he be. 
trayed his master. These continual distrusts hip. 
der him from enjoying the fruit of his crime, and it 
is thus that the Gods punish him for his usurpation: 
cruel remorse rends his heart, and dark gloomy cares 
hang upon his brow ; the anger of the great Os:n1s 
pursues him every where; the splendour of royalty 
cannot make him happy, because he never tastes either 
Peace of mind, ar that generous confidence in the 
friendship of men, which is the sweetest charm of 
life. 

AMENOPHIS was going on with bis Story, when 
Cy nus interrupted it, to ask him how AMas1s could 
get such an ascendant over the mind of APRIES! 
The King, replied AuENO EIS, wanted neither talents 
nor virtues: but he did not love to be contradicted; 
even when he ordered his ministers to tell him the 
truth, he never forgave those who did so; he 
loved flattery while he affected to hate it: AMas!s 
perceived this weakness, and managed it with art.— 
When Arnis made any difficulty of giving into the 
despotic maxims which that perfidious minister would 
have inspired him with, he insinuated to the King, 
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that the multitude being incapable of reasoning 
ought to be governed by absolute authority; and that 
Princes being the vice-gerents of the Gods, may act 
like them without giving a reason for their conduct: 
Ihe seasoned his counsels with so many seeming prin- 
ſciples of virtue, and such delicate praise, that the 
Prince, being seduced, Ge himself hated by his sub- 
jects without perceiving 1t. 

Here Cyrus, touched with this ncaa account 


exons: Methinks Apniks is more to be pitied 
than blamed ; how should Princes be able to discover 
treachery, when it is concealed with so much art? 
The happiness of the people, answered AMENOPHIS, 
makes the happiness of the Prince; their true inte- 
bests are necessarily united, whatever pains are taken 


1 


Princes with contrary maxims, ought to be looked 
Ppon as an enemy of the state. Moreover, Kings 
ught always to be apprehensive of a man who never 
contradicts them, and who tells them only such truths 


orruption of a minister, than to see-him prefer his 
qaster's favour to his glory. In short, a Prince should 
now how to make advantage of his minister's 
alents, but he ought never to follow their counsels 
lindly ; he may lend himself to men, but not "_ 
mself up absolutely to them. 

Ah! how unhappy, cried out Cynvs, is the con- 
Iition of Kings! you say they must only lend them- 
lres to men, they must not give themselves up 
itnout reserve to them; they will never then be ac- 
Winted with the charms of friendship: how much is 


* 2 


\ 


of an unfortunate King, could not forbear saying to 


to separate them, Whosoever attempts to inspire 


ps are agreeable : there needs no farther proof of the 
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my situation to be lamented, if the Splendov gf 
royalty be incompatible with the greatest of al! fe. 
licities? When a Prince, replied Amex His, whom 
nature has endowed with amiable qualities, dos 
not forget that he is a man, he may find friends why 
will not forget that he is a King: but eve: then, he 
ought never to be influenced by personal inclination 
in affairs of state. As a private man, he may enjoy 
the pleasures of a tender friendship, but as a Prince 
he must resemble the immortals who have no pas 
sions. 
After these reflections. . at the requet 
of Cyrvs, continued his story in the following mat: 
ner. I was forgotten for some years in my prison 
at Memphis. My confinement was so close, that! 
had neither the conversation nor the sight of an 
person ; being thus left in solitude, and without the 
least comfort, I suffered the criel torments of tire 
some loneliness. Man finds nothing within himsel 
but a frightful void, which renders him utterly di- 
consolate; his happiness proceeds only from those 
amusements which hinder him from feeling his nati- 
ral insufficiency. I ardently desired death, but I re 
spected the Gods, and durst not procure it mysl; 
because I was persuaded, that those who gave me lik 
had the sole right to take it away. 
One day when I was overwhelmed with the mott 
melancholy reflections, I heard of a sudden a nois, 
as if somebody was breaking a way through the wil 
of my prison. It was a man who endeavoured t0 
make his escape; and in a few days he had made ti' Bi 
hole wide enough to get into my chamber. This pi. 
soner, though a stranger, spoke the Egyptian tong 
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perfectly well; he informed me, that he was of Tyre, 
is name AkoOBAL, that he had served in ApRIESs's 
army, and had been taken prisoner at the same time 
with me, I never saw a man of a more easy, witty, 
and agreeable conversation; he delivered himself 
with spirit, delicacy, and gracefulness. When he re- 
peated the same things, there was always something 
new and charming in the manner. We related to 
each other our adventures and misfortunes. The pleas 
sure which I found in the conversation of this stran- 
ger made me forget the loss of my liberty, and I 800n 
| contraſted an intimate friendship with him. At length 
we were both brought out of prison, but it was only 
to undergo new sufferings; for we were condemned 
to the mines: and now we had no longer any hopes 
of freedom but in death. Friendship however soft- 
ened our miseries, and we preserved courage enough 
to create ourselves amusements, even in the midst of 
| misfortunes, by observing the wonders hidden in the 
| bowels of the earth, | 

The * mines are of a prodigious depth and extent, 


| and ire inhabited by a kind of subterraueous repub- 


lic, whose members never see the day. They have 


nevertheless their polity, laws, government, families, 


houses and highways, horses to assist them in their 
| labours, and cattle to feed them. There one may be- 
hold immense arches, supported by rocks of salt hewn 
into the shape of pillars. The salts are white, blue, 
green, red, and of all colours, so that an infinite 
number of lamps hanging against these huge pillars, 
form a lustre which daz zes the eyes, like that of di- 
amonds, rubies, emeralds, saphires, and all precious 


The present mines of Vilisea, five miles from cracow, resem- 
ble tose which are here described 43 
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stones. What seems incredible, a rivulet of fresh we. 
ter flows through these salt mines, and furnishes drin 
to the inhabitants. This water is distributed into 
canals, cascades, basons and reservatories, to adon 
those places where the sun never shines, and to he 
made use of in the works which are here carried on, 

After some years hard and painful Iabour, we were 
appointed masters of the slaves. I had read the boch 
of HERMES, knew his whole doctrine about the mys- 
teries of nature, and had been instructed in the occult 
sciences. We applied ourselves to study those won- 
ders by experiments; to descend from known effech 
to those which are more hid, and to re-ascend from 
thence to first causes. When we had examined, com- 
pounded, and decompounded bodies of all kinds 
that are found in those subterraneous regions, we at 
last discovered that in the visible universe there were 
but two principles, the one active, the other passive; 
an elementary fire, uniform, universal, and infinitely 
subtile, and an original virgin earth which is hard 
solid, and the sustance of all bodies. 

Before TyrHON broke the egg of the world, and 
introduced the evil principle there, the ethereal matter 
penetrated all the parts of the virgin earth; by com- 
pressing some of them it gave compactness to solid, 
and by making others of them float produced liquid; 
the former were the canals through which the latter 
flowed, in order to a universal and regular circulation 
in all the parts of the universe; the waters inclosed 
in the center of the earth not only perspired through 
its pores, and supplied that moisture which is neces 
sary to vegetation, but sprang out in fountains, whose 
united streams flowed in rivers great and small to 
beautify the face of nature. The inward constitution 
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huminous or transparent; the earth receiving or re— 
flefting the rays of light, produced the agreeable 
wariety of .colours, and there was nothing dark or 
dazzling. 

After the fall of spirits and the revolt of Thr. 
this beautiful order was destroyed. The active prin- 
iple which bound together all the parts of our globe, 
withdrawing itself, the waters burst forth from their 
abyss, and overflowed the face of the earth; the com- 
mon mass was totally dissolved, it was all a dark chaos 
and an universal confusion. The Goddess Is1s behold- 
ing the ruin of her work, resolved to repair it, yet 
without restoring it to its first perfection. She laid the 
plan of a new world, very different indeed from the 
former, but such a one as was proper to be the habi- 


her voice, and the shapeless chaos took a form, yet so, 


order and confusion were mingled throughout. The 
earth was now opaque, ugly and irregular, like the 
intelligences that inhabit it. Diamonds, rubies, eme- 
ralds, and the other precious stones, are but the ruins 
of the primitive earth which was all composed of such 


time before the deluge, that the first ensued upon the 
all of the Genii, and that the other was the punish- 
ment of the crimes of men: be that as it will, we 
have every where convincing proofs of the universal 
lissolving * of the common mass. We find in the 


Dr. Woopwarv's system is very antient, and is to be found 
among tae Abyssinians. See Patritio della Rhetorica, p. 7. 


bot bodies was then visible, because every thing was 


tation of degraded spirits. She spoke, nature obeyed : 


as that art and seeming chance, light and darkness, 


materials, Some say that the chaos happened a long 
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mmost bowels of the earth, in mines and upon the 
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highest mountains, fishes, birds, and all sorts or 35. 
mals which floated in the water, and are petilſiel 
since that inundation. 
* At present all the fluids and solids result f. om th 
irregular combination of the active and passive prin« 
ciple, and it is the philosopher's province to discover 
the general laws of this combination. One may con- 
sider the particles of the pure elementary fire as in- 
visible points, and those of the earth as lines, as sur 
faces, or as grosser corpuscles: when the #therel 
matter sticks to those terrestrial particles that are long 
and pointed, it produces spears, darts, and winged 
arrows, which are the principles of salts; when it 
brings together, unites and compresses several sur 
faces, and penetrates them without being absorbedin 
them, it engenders the principles of crystals; when 
it is imprisoned in the cavities of opaque co7; uscles 
it forms spunges of fire, or the principles of sub 
phurs; and hence result the first elements of all 80. 
Iids: when the terrestrial particles float in the ætherei 
matter, and wear themselves round by rubbirg again 
one another, these invisible spheres become the prin: 
ciples of all fluids ; little balls of mercury when hey 
are opaque and heavy, drops of water when they au 
transparent and light, bubbles of air when they are 
endued with elasticity by the incessant egress and re- 
gress of the ethereal matter through their pores, 
From the combination of these three solids, and 
three fluids, which are not themselves simple but 
compounded, all other bodies are engendered. Tie 
mixture of sulphur with mercury makes the basis of 
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Vetals, which are more or less pure, as there are 
ore or less of the terrestrial particles in their com- 
Position. Precious stones are formed by the incor- 
porating of metals with crystal, gold makes rubies, 
Enercury diainonds, copper emeralds. The grosser and 
more irregular particles of earth, when cemented by 
Water, constitute the opaque and common stones.— 
3 astly, sulphurs, salts, mercury and earth blended 
Wogether in one common mass, without rule or pro— 
portior, produce minerals, half metals, and all kinds 
ff fossils; while the more subtile and volatile parts 
deing diluted with water and air, turn into liquors and 
Papours of all sorts | 


iquids, and then reducing them to their first forms; 
th mixing sulphurs, salts and minerais together, in 
order to make them ferment and thereby engender 
Erhalations, clouds, winds, thunder, and all sorts of 
eteors; with making transparent bodies opaque, and 
ppaque bodies transparent ; with suddenly changing 
viours into their opposites, by barely mixing with 
hem certain fluids that have no colour. Being thus 
ntertained with the sports of nature and art, we 
vere beginning to make ourselves tolerably easy 
under our misfortunes, when heaven restored us to 
berty, by a stroke equally terrible and unexpected. 

The subterraneous fires sometimes break their pri- 
bons with a violence that seems to shake nature even 
0 its foundations; like the thunder which bursts 
tie clouds, vomiting out flames and filling the air 
With its roarings. We frequently felt those terrible 
convulsions. One day the shocks redoubled, the 


We frequently amused ourselves with imitating 
these operations of nature, dissolving solids, fixing 
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earth seemed to groan, and we expected nothing hy 
death, when the impetuous fires opened a passage 
into a spacious cavern, and that which seemed ty 
threaten us with the loss of life procured us liberty, 
We walked a long time by the light of our lamps 
before we saw the-day : but at length the svbterrang 
ous passage ended at an old temple, which we kney 
by the bas-reliefs upon the altar, to have been con. 
crated to Os1Ris, We prostrated ourselves and adored 
the Divinity of the place; we had no victims to offer, 
nor any thing wherewith to make libations, but in. 
stead of all sacrifice, we made a solemn vw; for ever 
_ to love virtue. | 
This temple was situated near the Arabian Gulf 
We embarked in a vessel which was bound for Mu, 
landed there, crossed a great part of Arabia Felix, 
and at length arrived in this solitude. The Gods seen 
to have concealed the most beautifnl places of the 
earth from those who know not how to prize a lit 
of peace and tranquility, We found men, in these 
woods and forests, of sweet and humane dispositions, 
full of truth and justice. We soon made ourselves 
famous among them; AroBarL taught them how to 
draw the bow, and throw the javelin to destroy tie 
wild beasts which ravaged their flocks; I instructed 
them in the laws of HERMES, and cured their diseases 
by the help of simples. They looked upon us as d. 
vine men; and we every day admired the motions df 
beautiful nature, which we observed in them; their 
unaffected joy, their ingenuous simplicity, and their 
affectionate gratitude. We then saw that great cities 
and iſgnificent courts have only served too much to 
corrupt the manners and sentiments of mankind ; aud 
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That by uniting a multitude of men in the same place, 
hey often do but unite and multiply their passions. 
We thanked the Gods for our being undeceived with 


regard to those false pleasures, and even false virtues 


both political and military, which self- love has intro- 
guced into numerous societies, and which only serve 
to delude men, and to make them slaves to their am- 
tion. But, alas! how inconstant are human things! 
how weak is the mind of man! AROBAL, that virtu- 
bus, affectionate, and generous friend, who had sup- 
orted imprisonment with so much courage, and 
very with so much resolution, could not content 
imself with a simple and uniform life. Having a 
genius for war, he sighed after great exploits, and 
eing more a philosopher in speculation than in rea- 
ity, confessed to me, that he could no longer bear 
he calm of retirement; he left me, and 0 never 
een him since. 
seem to myself a being left alone upon the earth; 
Anis persecuted me, AMas1s betrayed me, AnOBAL 
orsakes me; I find every where a frightful void. I 
Experience that friendship, the greatest of all felicities, 
$hard to be met with; passions, frailties, a thousand 
Fontrarieties either cool it or disturb its harmony.— 
Men love themselves too much to love a friend well! 
know them now, and I cannot esteem them; how- 
ver do not hate men; I have a sincere benevolence 
or them, and would do them good without hope of 
ecompence. Whilst AukNO HIS was speaking, one 
ght see upon the Prince's countenance the different 
ntiments and passions, which these various events 
vould naturally raise in a generous mind. The Egyp- 


an having finished the relation of his misfortunes, 
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Cyrus asked him, whether he knew what was becone 
of Aries, AMENOPHIS answered, I am informs 
that the King is yet alive, and that after having wan. 
dered a long time in the mountains, he has at length 
got together an army of Carians and Tonjans, why 
during his reign, and by his permission, settled ij 
Upper-Egypt, and has made himself master of the 
city of Diospolis. 
Cyrus then said to the Egyptian, I admire the 
constancy and courage with which you have sustain- or 
ed the shocks of fortune, but I cannot approve ee 
your remaining in this ination : it is not lawful to ion 
enjoy repose so long as we are in a condition to h. 
bour for the good of our country; man is not bon Hate 
for himself alone, but for society; Egypt has st e! 
need of your assistance, and the Gods present you: 
new opportunity of being useful tober; why do you 
continue a moment in this solitude? An ordinay 
virtue is disheartened by ill success and adverse for. Hen. 
tune, but heroic virtue is never discouraged: let us | 
fly to the assistance of Aries, and deliver him from 
the oppression of an usurper. AMENOPHIS, to it be, 
crease the ardour of Cyrus, seemed very unwilling at 
first to return into Egypt, and suffered himself to be More: 
long intreated before he yielded to the Prince's sol. 
Citations. 
Cyrus, before he left Arabia, etched couriers Hosp 
to NaBucnoDonos0R King of Babylon, who had A! 
married AmyT1s the sister of MAND AN, to solicit 
his uncle in favour of ArRIES; then having concett- 
ed with AMENnoPHIS all the necessary measures o am; 
make their designs succeed, they set out togethen ho | 
crossed the country of the Sabeans with great exp** en 
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ition, soon arrived upon the shore of the Arabian 


ulf, and embarked for Egypt. Cyrus was surprised 
find here a new kind of beauty which he had not 


een in Arabia; there, all was the effect of simple na- 


re, but here, every thing was improved by art. 

It seldom rains in Egypt, but the Nile by its regu- 
r overflowings supplies it with the rains and melted 
ows of other countries, This river, by the means 
fan infinite number of canals, made a communica- 
on between the cities, joined the great sea with the 
edSea, and thus promoted both foreign and domestic 
mmerce, The cities of Egypt were numerous, 


rge, well peopled, full of magnificent temples and 


ately palaces: they rose like islands in the midst of 
ewaters, and overlooked the plains, which appeared 
| f, uitful, gay, and smiling. There one might see 
mlets neat and commodious, villages sweetly situ- 
ed, pyramids that served for the sepulchres of great 
en, and obelisks which contained the history of their 
plolts. Agriculture, the mechanic arts, and com- 
erce, which are the three supports of a state, flou- 
med every where, and proclaimed a laborious and 
h people, as well as a prudent, steady, and mild 
vernment, | | 
The Prince of Persia could: take but a cursory 
ew of these things in the haste he was in to get to 
lospolis, where he joined the army of ApRIES. The 
Ing touched with the generosity of CyRus embra- 
d him affectionately, and then said to him, looking 
the same time upon Au vo HISsͤH; Prince, let my 
ample teach you to know men, and to love those 


ho have the honesty and courage to tell you truth 


hen it is disagreeable. The presence of the young 
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Hero revived the hopes of ArRIES, and that of Ar. 
NoPHIS contributed much to augment his amy; j 
soon increased to the number of thirty thousand men, 
The two Princes, accompanied by AmMENnorats an 
ARA8PES, left Diospolis, marched against the UsUrper, 
and came in sight of his army, which was strong 
encamped near Memphis. | 

Arnis was a Prince of great experience in th 
art of war, and was thoroughly acquainted with the 
country; he seized all the advantageous posts, aud 
pitched his camp over against that of Amasis, The 
usurper not imagining that the King of Egypt coull 
have got together such a numerous body of troops 
in so short a time, had marched from Sais with only 
twenty thousand men. When ArRIEs had in person 
taken a view of the enemy, and had discovered thit 
they were much inferior in number, he resotved to 
attack them in their camp. The next day Cynvs and 
ARaSPEs, at the head of ten thousand Carians, force 
the advanced guards of Amas1s, and approached lis 
lines, and being soon after joined by Apniss and 
AukNornis, broke through the intrenchments, and 
vigorously attacked the Egyptians; the engagemelt 
was bloody, and the victory for a long time doubt 
ful. Cyrvs, impatient to finish the battle by some 
remarkable exploit, put himself at the head 0-1 
choice body of cavalry, svught every where for Aus 
SIs and found him. The usurper being a brave g 
neral, as well as able politician, was flying from rat; 
to rank, encouraging some, and hindering otie" 
from running away. Cysvs lanced his javelin at i 
crying out, Tyrant, it is time to put an end to ! 
crimes and thy usurpation. The javelin pierced i 
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irs: of AMASIS, and entered his body; a stream 
blood flowed from his wound. Furious as a wild 
"mw pierced by the hunter's spear, he came up to 
brabs with his drawn sabre, and raising his arm, 
Bash youth, he cried, receive the reward of thy 
-merity. The Prince of Persia avoided the blow, 
Wit when he would have taken his revenge he found 
:mself surrounded by a troop of young Egyptians, 
ho came to the relief of Au As is. Then Cyavus, 
ike a young lion just robbed of, his prey, made him- 
elt a passage through the enemy; every blow he 
rave was mortal: he defended himself a long time, 
but was at last ready to be overpowered, when Au- 
.0Pp#1s came to his succour, and the battle was 
tenewed, AMas1s, notwithstanding his wound, did 
ot quit the field, but raised the drooping courage of 
is men, and made Cyrus admire both his bravery 


7 nd conduct. Night at length put an end to the 
4 tion; ArrIEs remained master of the field, yet 


jassed the Nile, and gained the neighbouring moun— 
ains. The passes into these mountains were narrow 
nd difficult, and he resolved therefore to continue 
this secure post till he was recovered of his wounds, 


ubt 
one nd had reinforced his army. 
Arms took advantage of the enemy's inaction to 


ake himself master of Memphis, which he carried 
y assault in a few days. Upon this Au Ass, with- 
füt walting till he was perfectly cured, got together 
zith incredible expedition an army of fifty thousand 
en, and gave a second battle. As APRIEs's troops 
ere already much weakened, the usurper Over- 
OWered them by numbers, and took the King of 
F 


\asls retired in good order with his troops, re— 
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Egypt prisoner. Cyrus, ARas8PEs, and Auxxophig 
fearing to be surrounded, retired with the bravezt g 
the Carian and Ionian troops to the city of Men. 
Phis. Those who did not follow them were either pu 
to the sword, or made prisoners of war. 

Aus Is understanding who the young hero was that 
had wounded him, became apprehensive of his credit 
at the court of Babylon, and dispatched courier 
thither. Till their return he contented himself with 

blocking up the city, and retired with the greatest part 
of his army to Sais, Whither he like wise condudedthe 
captive king. AMas1s paid him great honours for some 
days, and in order to sound the inclinations of the people 
proposed to them the replacing him on the throne, but 
at the same time secretly formed a design of taking 
away his life. The Egyptians were all earnest to hare 
the Prince put to death. Amas1s yielded him to 
their pleasure, he was strangled in his own palace, 
and the unfortunate remains of the royal family 
were massacred the same day. Cyxvs heard wi 
grief the melancholy news of the fate of ARIES, and 
understood at the same time, by the return of hi 
couriers, the dispositions of NaBUCHODON©SOR. Ti 
conqueror sent Cyrus word to abandon Apts t 
his fate, but commanded Amas1s to obey the orden 
of the Prince of Persia. Cyrus sighed within hin. 
self, and could not forbear saying, I fear that the 
Gods will one day severely punish NaBUcy0Dox0 
for his insatiable thirst of dominion, and, above al 
revenge upon him his protection of Amas1s. 

As soon as the usurper understood the King d 
Babylon's pleasure, he ordered his troops to ett 
from before Memphis, and set out in person {ro 


- 4 
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sais to wait upon the Prince of Persia. He advan. 
ced towards Memphis with all his court, but Cyrus 
refused to see him, and only wrote him this letter: 
| The faults of APRIES are punished by the crimes of 
Anais; it is thus that the just Gods sport with mor- 


tals, and seem to leave crowns to the disposal of 


chance: thy day will come; in the mean time I send 
Aukxorlhis to declare to thee my will and pleasure. 
Hadst thou any feeling of virtue, the sight of him 
alone would overwhelm thee with reproaches that 
I disdain to make thee. | 
AMExoPHis followed by some Carians, hastened 
to meet Au As is, and found him not many furlongs 


from Memphis. He was surrounded by all the chief 
men of Egypt; it was an assembly of old courtiers, 


who had betrayed ArRIES through ambition, and of 
young men corrupted by pleasures. AuENOPEHIS 
approached AMAS1s with a resolute, noble, and mo- 
dest air, and delivered him Cyrvus's letter. The 
usurper read it, and immediately a dark cloud over- 
spread his face; the remembrance of his crimes con- 
founded him, and struck him dumb; he endeavoured 
tosummon up all his confidence hut in vain ; he cast 
alook upon AMENnoOPH1s, yet without daring to fix his 
eyes upon him. Shame and remorse were succeeded 
by rage and indignation, but the dread of Cyrus 


forced him to dissemble; labouring under the con- 


fic of 60 many different passions, he turned pale 


and trembled; he would have spoke but utterance - 


tailed him. It is thus that vice, even when trium- 
phant, cannot support the presence of virtue, though 
WW adversity and disgrace. Amtxornis perceived 
lis confusion and perplexity, and only said to him; 
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to demand of thee for myself, the present dispoi 


Amasis was always plunged in a gloomy sadness, 
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It is the will of Cynvs that all the prisoners of wir 
be set at liberty, and be suffered, together with the 
troops that are in Memphis, to return to their for. 
mer habitations in Upper-Egypt, and to live there 
without molestation. O Amwasis! I have nothing 


tions of thy soul will not suffer me to put theein 
mind of my former affection, and thy ingratitude 
Mayest thou one day see the beauty of virtue, repent 


of having forsaken her, and divert the anger of he. 
ven which threatens thee. This said, he retired and ta 
no 


left Amasis covered with shame and confusion; be 
hastened back to Memphis, and the usurper returned 
to Sails, after he had given orders to put Cysrs' 
commands in execution. From this time to his death 


CyYRus seeing the war at an end, applied himself 
to learn the history, policy, and laws of antient Egypt: 
he stayed some time at Memphis, and converved 
every day with the priests of this city, in presence 
of AMEnoPnis and ARasPres. He found that tit 


; Egyptians had composed their history of an almost 125 
unbounded succession of ages; but that the fiction Am 
with which they had filled their annals about the reg = 
of Aux, Os1R1s, Isis and Orus, were only a Bp | 
legories to express the first state of souls before the * 
great change which happened upon the revolt dd "y 

| Tyrnoxn : they believed, that after the origin of eil 50 
their country was the least disfigured, and the 10 


soonest inhahited of any. Their first King Ws 

named MEX ES; and their history from his reigh i 

reduced to three ages; the first, which reaches 0 

the time of the Shepherd-Kings, takes in eight hun 

dred years; the second, from the Shepherd Kings b 
33 
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Srsos TR IS, five hundred; the third, from SgꝑsosrRis 
Ito AMas1s, contains more than seven centuries. 

; During the first age, Egypt was divided into se— | 
veral dynastics or governments, which had each its 
King, She had then no foreign commerce, but con- 
fined herself to agriculture, and a pastoral life; shep- 
herds were heroes, and kings were philosophers. In 
those days lived the first HERMES, who penetrated in- 
to all the secrets of nature and of divinity ; it was the 
laze ob occult sciences. The Greeks, say the Egyp- 
tians, imagine that the world in its infancy was ig- 
norant, but they think so, only because they tliem- 
selves are always children ;* they know nothing of 
the origin of the world, its antiquity, and the revo- 
utions which have happened in it. The men of 
Mercury's time had yet a remembrance of the reign 
of Cs1k1s, and had divers traditional lights which we 
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It : Da 
:e lost. The arts of imitation, poesy, music, paint- 
F ing, every thing within the province of the imagi— 


nation, are but sports of the mind, in comparison of 
he sublime sciences known by the first men. Na- 
ture was then obedient to the voice of the sages; they 
could put all its hidden springs in motion; they pro— 
duced the most amazing prodigies whenever they 
pleased; the aerial Genii were subject to them ;f they 
had frequent intercourse with the ætherial spirits, 
and Sometimes with the pure intelligences that in- 
habit the Empyreum. We have lost, said the priests 
to Cyrus, this exalted kind of knowledge. Wehave 

only remaining some traces of it upon our antient 

FI. 
| * See the Disc. | 
See JamBLickvs de Mysteriis Ægyptiorum. 
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obelisks, which may be called the registers of or 
divinity, mysteries, and traditions relating to the 
Deity and to nature, and in no wise the annals of our 
civil history, as the ignorant imagine. 

The second age was that of the Shepherd King, 
who came from Arabia ; they over-ran Egypt with 
an army of two hundred thousand men. The igno- 
rance and stupidity of these uncivilized Arabians, oe. d 
casioned the sublime and occult sciences to be de. 


spised and forgotten; their imagination could receive tl 
nothing but what was material "upd sensible. From i :: 
thei: time the genius of the Egyptians was entirely ed 
changed, and turned to the study of architecture, it 
war, and all those vain arts and sciences which are | We 
useless and hurtfut to those who can content them- lt; 
selves with simple nature. It was then that idolatry the 
came into Egypt: sculpture, painting, and poesy ob- bre 
scured all pure ideas, and transformed them into sen- wh 
Sible images. The vulgar stop there, without seeing WW ti: 
into the hidden meaning of the allegories. Some ub 
little time after this invasion of the Arabians, several ful 
Egyptians, who could not support the yoke of io- e 
reigners, left their country, and settled themselves s 
in colonies in all parts of the world. Hence tho ing 
great men famous in other nations; the BxLvus of Dar 
the Babylonians, the CEcgors of the Athenians, and Afi 
the Cap uus of the Eœotians; and hence it is, thit With 
all the nations of the universe owe their laws, sci dray 
ences, and religion to Egypt. In this manner spoke dued 
the priests to Cyrus. In this age lived the second 5p 
Hermes, called TrISMEcISTUS; he was the restoter ind 
of the antient religion; he collected the Jaws and 0 

Se 


sciences of the first Mercury in forty-two volumes 
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which were called The Treasure of Remedies for the 
Foul, because they cure the mind of its "ignorance, 
the Source of all evils. | 

The third age was that of conquests and luxury. 
Arts were perfected more and more : cities, edifices, 
aud pyramids multiplied. The father of SESOSTRIS 
caused all the children, who: were born the same 
diy with his son, to be brought to court, and edu— 
cated with the same care as the young Prince. Upon 
the death of the King, SE SOS IRI levied a formidable 
army, and appointed the young men who had been 
educated with hini, to be the officers to command 
it; there were near two thousand of them, who 
were able to inspire all the troops with courage, mi- 
litary virtues, and attachment to the Prince, whom 
they considered both as their master and their 
brother. He formed a design of conquering the 
whole world, and penetrated into the Iudies farther 
than either Baccuus or HERCUEES. The Scythians 
Submitted to his empire; Thrace and Asia Minor are 
full of the monuments of his victories; upon those 
monuments are to be seen the proud inscriptions of 
$:505TR1S King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, IIav- 
ing extended his conquests from the Ganges to the 
| Danube, and from the Tanais to the extremities of 
Attica, he returned after nine years absence, loaded 
vith'the spoils of all the conquered nations, and 
dawn in a chariot by the Kings whom he had sub- 
dued. His government was altogether military and 
despotical; he lessened the authority of the Pontifs, 
nd transferred their power to the commanders of 
e army. After his death dissentions arose among. 
those chiefs, and continued for three generations. Un- 
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der Av1s1s the Blind, SABAcan the Ethiopian took 
2dvantage of their discords, and invaded Egypt. Thi 
religious Prince re- established the power of the p:jest, 
reigned fifty years in a profound peace, and then 
returned into his own country, in obedience to the 
oracles of his Gods. The kingdom thus forsaken, 
fell into the hands of Sz Tnox, the high priest of Ver. 
can. He entirely destroyed the art of war among the 
Egyptians, and despised the military men. The reig1 
of superst:tion, which enervates the minds of men, 
Succeeded that of despotic power, which had to 
much sunk their courage. From that time Egypt 
was supported only by foreign troops, and it fell by 
degrees into a kind of anarchy. Twelve Governors, 
chosen by the pople, shared the kingdom between 
them, till one of them named Psammerices, made 
himself master of all the rest: then Egypt recoverel 
itself a little, and continued pretty powerful for five 
or six reigns; but at length this antient kingdom be- 
came tributary to NapucnoDonosoR King of Baby: 
lon, The conquests of SesosTR1s were the source of 
all these calamities, Cyrus perceived by this, that 
Princes who are insatiable of conquering, are eue. 
mies to their posterity; by seeking to extend their 
dominion too far, they sap the foundation of their 
authority. 

The antient laws of Egypt lost nick of their force 
even in the reign of S:$0sTRIS; in Cynvus's time 
nothing remained but the remembrance of them: 
this Prince collected all he could learn of them from | 
his conversation with the great men and old sages 
who were then living. These laws may be reduced 
to three, upon which all the rest depend, 3 he iis 
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Lautes to Kings, the second to polity, and the third 
0 civil justice. 

| The kingdom was hereditary, but the Kings were 
zubject to the laws. The Egyptians esteemed it a 
criminal usurpation upon the rights of the great Os1- 
uus, and as a mad presumption in a man, to give his 
vill for a law. As soon as the King rose in the 
morning, which was at the break oi day, when the 
understanding is clearest, and the soul most serene, 
all matters upon which he was to decide that day, 


Fore he pronounced judgment, he went to the tem— 
le to invoke the Gods and to offer sacrifice, Being 
here Surrounded by all his court, and the victims 


nstruftion, the form of which was as follows: Great 
Wins! eye of the world and light of spirits; grant 


nay be religious tuwards the Gods, and benign to- 
ards men, moderate, just, magnanimons, generous, 
In enemy of falsehood, master of his passions, punish— 
ig less than the crime deserves, and rewarding be- 
Foud merit. After this the High-Priest represented 
o him the faults he had committed against the laws; 
ut it was always supposed that he fell into them by 
urprise, or through ignorance : and the ministers 


be truth, were loaded with imprecations. After the 

ayer and the sacrifice, they read to him the actions 

| the heroes and the great kings, that the monarch 

iht imitate their example, aud maintain the laws 

nich had rendered his predecessors illustrious, and 

ar people happy, What is there that might not 
2 


ere plainly and distinctly laid before him; but be- 


tanding at the altar, he assisted at a prayer full of 


o the Priuce, your image, all royal virtues, that he 


bo had given him evil counsels, or had disguised 
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be hoped for from princes accustomed, as an essentix 
part of their religion, to hear daily the strongest and 
most salutary truths ? Accordingly, the greatest nun. 
ber of the antient Kings of Egypt were so dear % 
their people, that each private man bewalled their 
death like that of a father, - 

The second law related to polity, and the subordi 
nation of ranks, The lands were divided into thre 
parts; the first was the King's domain, the second 
belonged to the chief priests, and the third to the m. 
litary men. The common people were divided into" 
three classes, husbandmen, shepherds, and artizans 
These three sorts made great improvements, each in 
their professions; they profited by the experienced 
their ancestors; each father transmitted his know: 
ledge and skill to his children; no person was allow. 
ed to forsake his hereditary: profession. By this 
means arts were cultivated and brought to a get 
perfection ; and the disturbances, occasloned by tit 
ambition of those who seek to rise above the rankin 
which they are born, were prevented, To the ei 
that no person might be ashamed of the lowness0 
his state and degree, the mechanic arts were held! 
honour. In the body politic, as in the natural, a 
the members contribute something to the comm 
life. In Egypt it was thought madness to despis 
man because he serves his country in a laborious en 
ployment. And thus was a due subordination 0 
ranks preserved, without exposing the nobler to el 
vy, or the meaner to contempt. 

The third law regarded civil justice, Thirty jus 
drawn out of the principal cities, composed tie“ 
preme council, which administered justice thro 


judge 
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aut the kingdom; the Prince assigned them revenues 
ficient to free them from domestic cares, that they 
night give their whole time to the composing of 
00d laws, and enforcing the observation of them; 
they had no f.rther profit of their labours, except the 
gl. ry aud pleasure of serving their country. That, 
tre judges might not be imposed upon, so as to pass- 
unjust decrees, the pleaders were forbidden that de- 
us ive eloquence which dazzles the understanding, and 
moves the passions; they exposed the matters of fact. 
with a clear and nervous brevity, stripped of tze 
false ornaments of reasoning. The president of the- 
zenate wore a collar of gold and precious stones, at 
which hung a small figure without eyes, which was: 
called Truth ; he applied it to the forehead and heart 
of him who gained his cause; for that was the man- 
ner of pronouncing sentence. There was in Egypt 
sort of justice unknown in other nations: as: 
zoon as a man had yielded his last breath, he was 
brought to a trial, and the public accuser was heard: 
against him. In case it appeared that the behaviour 
of the deceased had been culpable, his memory was 
branded, and he was refused burial ; if he were not 
convicted of any crime against the Gods, or his 
country, he was entombed with marks of honour, 
and a panegyric made upon him, without mentioning. 
any thing of his birth and descent. Before he was: 
aried to the sepulchre, his bowels were taken out 
ind put into an urn, which the pontif held up towards. 
ie sun, making this prayer in the name of the de- 
ascd. * Great Os1n1s ! life of all beings! receive: 
ny manes, and re-unite them to the society of the 


F 6 


— Porphyry de Abstinentia, lib, 4. sect. 10. 
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immortals: whilst I lived, I endeavoured to imitate 
you by truth and goodness; I have never committed 
any crime contrary to social duty; I have respettel 
the Gods of my fathers, and have honoured my ps 
rents; if I have committed any fault through human 
weakness, intemperance, or a taste for pleasure, these 


base spoils of my mortal nature have been the cause 5 
of it. As he pronounced these last words, he they " 
the urn into the river, and the rest of the bod;, v 
when embalmed, was deposited in the pyramids— Il 
Such were the notions of the antient Egyptians. Be. 9 


ing full of the hopes of immortality, they imagined 
that human frailties were expiated by a separation 
from the mortal body, and that noth:ng but crime 
committed against the Gods and society, hindered the 
soul from being re- united to its origin. 

All these things raised in Cyrus a great desire to 
instruct himself thoroughly in the religion of antient 
Egypt; and for this purpose he went to Thebes 
ZoROASTER had directed him to Soxcnis, the High- 
Priest of this city, to be instructed by him in all the 
religious mysteries of his country, SONCH1S Coll 
ducted him into a spac'ous hall, where were three 
hundred statues of Egyptian high-priests. This long 
Succession of pontifs gave the Prince a high notion 
of the antiquity of the religion of Egypt, and a great 
curiosity to know the principles of it. To make you 
acquainted, said the pontif, with the origin of our 
worship, symbols, and mysteries, I must give vol 
the history of HERUESTRISUEGISTVs, Who was the 
founder of them. | 

SirnoAs, or HERMEs, the second of the name, 
was of the race of our first sovereigns. While Is 
mother was with child of him, she went by sea © 
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Lybia, to offer a sacrifice to JurITER AM MON. As 
de coasted along Africa, a sudden storm arose, and 
the vessel perished near a desart island. She escaped 
by a particular protection of the Gods, and was cast 
upon the island alone. There she lived a solitary life, 
until her delivery, at which time she died. The in- 
ant remained exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and the fury of the wild beasts; but heaven, 
which designed him for great purposes, preserved him 
in the midst of these misfortunes. A youpg she- 
goat hearing his cries, came and suckled him till he 
was past infancy. For some years he fed upon the 
tender grass with his nurse, but afterwards upon 
dates and wild fruits, which seemed to him a more 
proper food. He perceived by the first rays of rea- 


derstanding, invention and address than they; and 
nature. 8 


age. He was much surprised at this new phænome- 
non, of which he had never observed the like before; 
he could not comprehend why she continued so long 
cold and without motion; he considered her for se— 
veral days; he compared all he saw in her with what 
he felt in himself, and perceived that he had a beat- 
ing in his breast, and a principle of motion in him, 
which was no longer in her. The mind speaks to 
itself, without knowing the arbitrary names which 


The goat did not give herself that principle of life, 
since she has lost it and cannot restore it to herself. 
As he was endowed by nature with a wonderful 


* 


son which began to shine in him, that he was not of 
the same make with the beasts; that he had more un- 


thence conjectured, that he might be of a different 


The she. goat which had nourished him died of old 


we have affixed to our ideas. HERMES reasoned thus: 
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sagacity, he sought a long time for the cause of thi; 
chance: he observed that the plants and trees seemed 
to die, and to revive every year, by the going away 
and return of the sun: he imagined that this star waz 
the principle of all things, aud he exposed the carcas; 
to its rays, but life did not return; on the cont;uy 
he saw it putrify, grow dry, and fall to pieces; nothing 
remained but the bones. It is not the sun then, il 
he within himself, that gives life to animals. lle 
examined whether it might not be some other star; 
but having observed that the stars which shined in 
the night had neither so much heat nor light as tie 


sun, and that all nature seemed to languish in the ab- 


sence of the day, he concluded that the stars were 
not the first principles of life. . 

As he advanced in age, his understanding ripened, 
and his reflections became more profound. He had 
remarked that inanimate bodies could not move of 
themselves, that animals did not restore motion to 
themselves when they had lost it, and that the sun 
did not revive dead bodies; hence he inferred, that 
there was in nature a First Mover more powerlul 
than the sun or the stars, and which gave activity and 
motion to all bodies. | 

Reflecting afterwards upon himself he observed, 
that there was something in him which felt, which 
thought, and which compared his thoughts togetbet. 
Dissipating minds wandering about in vain pursuit 
and lost in amusements, never enter into themselves; 
their nobler faculties are benumbed, stupified, and bu- 
ried in matter. HERMES not being diverted by pre 
Judices and passions, from listening to the still voice 
of wisdom, which incessantly calls us into ourselves, 
obeyed that divine * without knowing it, be 
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retired more and more into his spiritual nature, and 
by a simplicity of heart attained to the discovery of 
those truths, which others arrive at by subtilty of 
reazoning. After having meditated several years 
on the operations of his own mind, without knowing 
or imagining that there was any difterence between 
| the soul and body, he concluded that he himself was 
not the first cause of thought, any more than of 
motion ; that he derived both the one and the 
other from the same source, and consequently that 
the First Mover must have intelligence as well as 
power. | : 

Scerce had he got a glimpse of these truths, when 
transparted with joy he said within himself, “ Since 
the First Mover has $0 much power and wisdom, he 
must also abound in goodness; he cannot but be ready 
| to succour those who have need of h:s assistance; as 
] endeavour to relieve the animals that want my 
help, my power, My reason, and my goodness can 
only be emanations from his.“ Man, in the midst of 


beings that can give him no succour, is in a wretched 


situation; but when he discovers the idea of a being 
who is able to make him happy, there is nothing that 
can be compared with his hopes and his joy. 

The desire of happiness, inseparable from our na- 
ture, made HERMES wish to see that First Mover, to 
know him, and to converse with him, If I could, 
said he, make him understand my thoughts and my 
desires, doubtless he would render me more happy 
tian Jam. His hopes and his joy were soon dis- 
turbed by great doubts. - Alas! said he, if the First 
Mover be as good and beneficent as I imagine him, 
why do not I see him? And above all, why am I in 
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this melancholy solitude, where I see nothing lik 
myself, nothing that seems to reason as I do, ng. 
thing that can give me any assistance? In the mid 
of these perplexities, his weak reason was silent 
and could make no answer. His heart spoke, and 
turning itself to the First Principle, sa'd to him in 
that mute language which the Gods understand bet. 
ter than words: Life of all beings ! shew thyself to 
me; make me to know who thou art, and what! 
am; come and succour me in this my solitary and 
miserable state. | 

The great Os1R1s loves a pure heart, and is alway 
attentive to its desires. He ordered the first Herut;, 
or MEerousy, to take a human form, and to g0 and 
instruct him. One day, when young Tr1sMEGts7rs 
was sleeping at the foot of a tree, HERMES came aud 
sat down by him. TxrIs$MEGISTUs, when he awaked, 
was surprised to behold a figure like his own; he 
uttered some sounds, but they were not articulate; 
he discovered all the different motions of his soul by 
those transports, that earnestness, those ingenuous 
and artless signs, by which nature teaches men to es. 
press what they strongly feel. Mercury in a $hott 
time taught the savage Philosopher the Egyptian lan- 
guage. He then informed him what he was, and 
what he was to be, and instructed him in all the 
Sciences, which Trx1sMEGISTUS afterwards taught the 
Egyptians. He now began to discern several marks 
which he had not observed before, of an infinite Wis- 
dom and Power diffused throughout all nature; aud 
thereby perceived the weakness of human reason, 
when left to itself and without instruction. He was 
astonished at his former ignorance, but his new disco: 


. 
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veries produced new perplexities. One day when 
Mxncuxx was speaking to him of the noble destiny 
pf man, the dignity of his nat ure, and the immorta- 
ity which awaits him, he answered; If the great 
)s181s ordains mortals to so perfect a felicity, whence 
5 it that they are born in such 1gnorance? Whence 
omes it that he does not shew himself to them, and 
Jispel their darkfiess ? Alas! if you had not come to 
nl ghten me, I should have sought long without dis- 
tovering the first Principle of all things, such as you 
ave made him known to me. Upon this MERCURY 
nfolded to him all the secrets of the Egyptian Theo- 
ey, in the following manner. | 

* The primitive state of man was very different 
rom what it is at present. Without, all the parts of 
be universe were in a perfect harmony; within, all 
das in suhjection to the immutable laws of reason; 
ery one carried his rule within his own breast, and 
the nations of the earth were but one republis of 
ges. Mankind lived then without discord, ambi— 
on, or pomp, in a perfect peace, equality, and sim- 
Picity : each man, however, had his particular quali- 
es and inclinations; but all inclinations were sub— 
vient to the love of virtue, and all talents applied 
the discovery of truth; the beauties of nature, 
d the per fections of its authors, were the entertain- 
ent and study of the first men. The imagination 


ks, 
Fg tented nothing then but just and pure ideas; the 
- 5101S being in subjection to reason, raised no tu— 


alt in the heart, and the love of pleasure was always 
aated by the love of order. The God OsinIs, 


* See the Egyptian Theology, in the Disc. 
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the Goddess Is1s, and their son Orvus, came often 
and conversed with men, and taught them all the 
mysteries of wisdom. This terrestrial life, hoy 
happy soever, was nevertheless but the infancy d 
our beings, in which souls were prepared for a su- 
cessive unfolding of intelligence and happines, 
When they had lived a certain timg upon the earth, 
men changed their form without dying, and fley 
away to the stars, where with new faculties and ney 
light they discovered new truths, and enjoyed ney 
pleasures ; from thence they were raised to another 
world, thence to a third, and so travelled through the 
immense spaces by endless metamorphoses. 
A whole age, and according to some, many age 
passed in this manner; at length there happened? 
sad change both in spirits and in bodies. Tyeno 
chief of the Gerii, and his companions, had former 
inhabited our happy dwelling ; but Being intoxiciti:5 
with pride, and forgetting themselves so far as tot 
tempt to scale heaven, they were thrown down head 
long, and buried in the centre of the earth, Tir) 
came out of their abyss, broke through the egg 
the world, diffused the evil principle over 1t, al 
corrupted the minds, hearts, and manners of its 0 br ] 
habitants. The $oul of the great Os1n1s forsook li 
body, which is NATURE, and it became a car re t 
Tyrnov tore it in pieces, dispersed its members e 0 
blasted all its beauties. 
From that time the body became subject to dis: |; 
and to death, the mind to error and to passions; ed 
imagination of man presents him now with noth 101 
but chimeras ; his reason serves only to contradict i 
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nclinations, without being able to correct them; the 
greatest part of his pleasures are false and deceitful], 
nd all his pains, even his imaginary ones, are real 
vils; his heart is an abundant source of restless de- 


vid thoughts and turbulent passions, cause an in- 
estine war within him, make him continually take 
rms against himself, and render him at the same time 
oth an idolater and an enemy of his own nature. 
hat which each man feels in himself, is a lively 
mage of what passes in human society. Three dif- 
rent empires are risen in the world, and share 
ong.t them all characters, the empire of OIN TON, 
at of Ausrrion, and that of SExsUatITY. Er- 


cond, and vanity reigns in the third. Such is the 
resent state of human nature. The Goddess ISIS 
des over all the earth, seeking the dispersed, delud- 
| Souls, to conduct them back to the Empyreum, 
ile the God Onvs continually attacks the evil Prin= 
ple, It is said, that he will at last re-establish the 
ign of Os1R1s, and will banish for ever the mon- 
er TYpuon, Until that time good Princes may alle- 
ate the miseries of men, but they cannot entirely 
re them, You, continued MErcuny, are of the 
? of the antient Kings of Egypt, and are destined 
the great Os1n1s to reform that kingdom by your 
be laws. He has preserved you only that you may 
e day make other men happy; you will very soon 
your own country, He said, and of a sudden 
ze into the air, his body became transparent, and 
peared by degrees like the morning star, which 


ires, frivolous fears, vain hopes, disorderly inclina- 
lions, which successively torment him; a crowd of 


br presides in the first, force has the dominion in the 
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flies at the approach of Aurora. He hat a cron 
upon his head, wings at his feet, and held in his har 
a caduceus; upon his flowing robe were all th 
hieroglyphicks which Tzx1$MEGISTUs afterwards na 
use of to express the mysteries of Theology aud 
of Nature. | | 3 
Mis the First, who then reigned in Egypt, b. 
ing admonished by the Gods in a dream, of all tix 
passed in the desart island, sent thither for the savage 
Philosopher, and perceiving the conformity between 
his story and the divine dream, adopted him for hi 
son. TRISMEGISTUS, after the death of that Princy 
ascended the throne, and made Egypt for a long tin 
happy by his wise laws. He wrote several boch 
which contained the divinity, philosophy, and policy 
of the Egyptians. The first HERMES had inventel 
the ingenious art of expressing all sorts of sounds bf 
the different combinations of a few letters ; an invel 
tion most wonderful for its simplicity, but not ii 
ciently admired because it is common. Bes des {Ui 
manner of writing, there was another, which ni 
consecrated to divine things, and which fery person 
understood. TRISMEOISTUS expressed the virtis 
and the passions of the soul, the actions and attrivut 
of the Gods, by the figures of animals, insects, plant 
stars, and divers other symbolical characters. Hen 
it is that we see sphinxes, serpents, birds and croc 
diles, in our antient temples, and upon our obeis 
but they are not the objects of our worship, 4 l 
Greeks foolishly imagine. TRISMNEOIS TVs conceal 
the mysteries of religion under hieroglyphicks: 
allegories, and exposed nothing to the eyes of! 
vulgar but the beauties of his morality, Thi 


been the method of the sages ia all times, and of the 
eeislators in all countries. These divine men were 
dnoible that corrupted minds could have no relish 
or heavenly truths till the heart was purified from its 
bass on: for which reason they spread over reli- 
gon a Secret veil, which opens and vanishes when 
he eyes of the CORY are able to Wes es 
5 brightness. 

Cyrus perceived by this history of Hunters that 
e Os:k1s, Orvs, and Tyron of the Egyptians, 
ere the same with the OrRoMazes, MyTHRAs, and 
mMAnius of the Persians; and that the Mytholo- 
y of these two nations was founded upon the same 
finciples. The notions of the Orientals were only 
ore simple, clear, and undisguised, by sensible ima» 
s; those of the Egyptians more allegorical, ob- 
ure, and wrapt up in fiction. 

After Soxchis had discoursed with Cyrus in this 
anner, he conducted him to the temple, where he 
t him into all the ceremonies and mysteries of the 
egyptian worship; a privilege which had never been 
anted before to any stranger, till he had gone 
rough a severe probation. The temple was con- 
crated to the Goddess Is1s, and built in an oval 
m, to represent the egg of the world; over the 
tat gate was this inscription,“ To TE GoppzEss 
o Is ONF, AND WHO 1S ALL. The altar was a 
eat obelisk of porphyry, on which were engraven 
reral hieroglyphicks, containing the secrets of the 
Yptian religion, Towards the top appeared three 


Inscription upon a temple of Is1s, which is yet to be seen at 
Pua. 
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dark clouds, which seemed to meet in a point; sone 
what lower a tree planted in a muddy marsh, Upon 
whose branches, which reached up to the clouds, w 
an hawk; by the side of this tree was a Winged 
globe with a serpent coming out of it ; at the bo. 
tom of all, a crocodile without a tongue hid itself j 
the waters of an abyss, a sphynx at the same time 
walking upon the surface. On one side of this |. 
tar stood the statue of the Goddess, covered wih. 
veil, upon which were represented the figures of 
celestial and terrestrial bodies; on the other side wy 
the statue of HARPOC RATES, holding one hand up 
his mouth, and pointing to the Goddess with th 


other. * 
The High-Priest, clothel in his pontiſical robe 


explained to Cyrus the meaning of these symbol 
before he began the sacrifice. We adore, aid he 
no other but the great Ammon, that is to say, the 
unknown God; we consider him sometimes as he 
in himself, and at other times as manifested by m 
ture. In the first sense we call him ErcTox, Ern 
Pra, LIFE, Lisnr, and Love, all whose oven 
tions, thoughts, and affections, being concentrated 
himself, he remains in his solitary unity incompr 
hensible to mortals, Thus considered + we adoreli 
only by silence, or by the name of Income Wi” 7 
SIBLE DARRNE Ss thrice repeated; and we repre 


8 There hieroglyphioks are all Egyptian, and are to be fi 
with the explicaticns here given of them, in PLUTARCH, js | 
BLICHUS, Dammasciuvs, and Horus APGCLI.0, Quoted | 
KIRCRER and CupDwoRTH. 


+ This famous 3 of the tient is prescrveſ 
Dau MAscius. 
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him by the clouds which you see towards the top of 
he obelisk. 

| Then we consider him as be has mani ifested him- 
elf an the multiplicity of nature, by a diffusive 
oodness that communicates itself every where, by a 
overeign Wisdom which forms within itself the 
Ideas of all things, and by an infinite Power that 
roduces, animates, Preserves, and governs whatever 
as a being. We call these three forms of the 
vinity, Os1RIS, Is1s, ORUs, and we represent 
hem by many different symbols: sometimes by an 
awk, which having of all birds the most piercing 
ye, and the most rapid flight, serves to express the 
vine intelligence and activity. Jhis bird sits upon 
he top of a tree, to signify that the Eternal Nature 
infinitely exalted abuve matter, which is as dirt in 
mparison of the pure essence of the Deity, The 
lobe denotes the indivisible Unity, without begin- 
be ng or end, the serpent the Supreme Wisdom, and 
e wings that active Spirit which animates and gives 
le to all. 
den ep water, and without a tongue, represents the 
el eat Osinis hidden in the abyss of nature, and doing 
in a profound silence; but you see walking upon 
e surlace of this aby ss a sphynx, which being half 
run and half lion, signifies the wisdom and strength 
pre the two other principles. Lastly, the Goddess 
is covered with a veil, and having, as you see, this 
ription on her pedestal, I aM ALL THAT Is, HAS 
«, | "> 98 SHALL BE, AND NO MORTAL CAN REMOVE 
090 WP VEIL THAT COVERS ME, declares, that universal 
ure is but a veil which covers the Divinity, and 
ano one can behold the splendour of his pure and 
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The crocodile, which appears under a 
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naked essence. The posture of the God Harp. 
CRATES denotes that we ought never to speak of the 
incomprehensible essence of Isis, but only of her 
manifestations. The Egyptians, in all other Places 
have forgotten the original and sublime meaning of 
these sacred symbols; they adore the animals whose 
representations you see here, and pay contributions 
for their nourishment; but the inhabitants of Thebes 
refuse to do it; they acknowledge no mortal 6d, 
and adore but one sole Deity uncreated and eternal 
CyRvs no sooner understood the meaning of these 
hieroglyphicks, but he was the more desirous of see. 
ing the Egyptian ceremonies ; and the sacrifice began, 
While the victims were offering, and their blool 
streaming at the foot of the altar, there was hear 
the most delicious music: on a sudden the High 
Priest rising up, cried with a loud voice, Let us adore 
the great Ammon, the unknown God, the incompre 
" hensible darkness. Thrice he repeated these wort 
and thrice the people fell prostrate. The mus'c stop 
ped, an universal silence reigned, every one was afraid 

. to breathe, least he should disturb- the stillness ail 
tranquility of the place ; then the voices joining tit 
instruments, began this sacred hymn, * Let us cet 
brate the praises of the immortal Isis, she is the ms 
ther of nature, the origin of all things, the sumd 
all the divine virtues, the uniform face of the Gd 
and Goddesses ; by one single look she enlightens ti 
stars; at her command soft zephyrs refresh the earl. 
she rules over the dismal and silent regions of bel 


* See PLUTARCH ein his Isis and Osiris. 
T See C pw. P- * 
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he cherishes mortals, and be ws them the affection 
lob a mother in their affliètions; she calms the tem- 
pests of fortune, she restrains the noxious influences 
of the stars; the celestial Deities prostrate them- 
zelyes before her, the infernal powers obey her; all 
the universe adores her under different names, and- 
by different rites. The service ended, forty priests 
walked two and two from the temple in procession, 
Singing hymns in honour of the Gods: + the High- 
Priest came last, with Cyrus on his right hand, and 
Auxorhis on his left, encompassed by a vastcrowd 
of people, who attended them in respectful silence 
without tumult, and conducted the Prince back to 
the palace of the pontif, 

Cyrus stayed some days with Soxcnrs, and then 
prepared to pass into Greece, This country had 
led all the East with the fame of her excellent laws, 


vould gladly have engaged AMENoPHIs to accom- 
jany him in his travels; and in order to prevail upon 
im, promised that he would return by Babylon, and 
ndeavour to persuade NABUCHODONOSOR to alter his 
solutions. O, Cynus! replied Aux NO HIS, you 
Je a stranger to the politics of that Conqueror; 
e resolves to have none but tributary Kings in 
gypt, mere slaves to his will; Amas1sis a man for 
is purpose: ArRIEs is dead, the race of our antient 
«ngs is extinct, the usurper governs with gentleness 
d moderation; Egypt is in peace and tranquility, 
nd there is no longer any pretence for revolting, I 
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rave warriors, and wise philosophers. The Prince 


going back to my solitude, where I shall find 
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those pure pleasures, which are not to be met yij 
at the courts of Kings, nor in the hurry of busing, 
Go, Prince, go render yourself worthy to accompliy 
the Oracles; and never forget, in the midst of yy 
successes, that you have seen a Monarch, who yy 
heretofore triumphant and glorious, driven on a sud. 
den from his Throne, and become the sport of f. 
tune. They parted soon after. AMEwoeurs tt 
turned to his former solitude in Arabia, and Cray 
left Egypt without seeing AMAs18, Whose charadt 
and usurpation he abhorred, dt! 
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BOOK IV. 


YRUS resolving to go the shortest way into 
reece, went down the Nile from Memphis to the 
nouth of that river, and embarked upon the Great 
nina Phoenician vessel, that was bound for Argo- 
g. ARASPES, during the voyage, was sometimes sad 
nd thoughtful, which Cy vs perceiving, asked him 


ae not peak my heart to you. Let us forget the 
rince, said C Rus, and converse like friends, Well 
en, said AAS PES, I obey: Every thing which 
Lyiexopars has said upon the instability of the heart 
man in friendship, terriſies me; I often feel those 
ontrarieties he has spoken of; your manners, which 
e too averse to pleasure, sometimes offend me; 
id, without doubt, my imperfections make you 
easy in their turn. How unhappy should I be, if 
is difference of character could alter or diminish 
ur friendship. All men have their frailties, repli- 
Crus; whoever looks for a friend without 
Iperfetions, will never find what he seeks; we are 
t always equally content with ourselves, how 
ould we be so with our friend? We love our- 


love our friend in like manner; you have your 

ings, and I have mine, but our candour in mutual- 

| confessing our errors, and our indulgence in ex- 

ding each other, ought to remove your fears of any 

each in our friendship. It is treating one's friend 
; G 2 | 


he reason. ARASPES answered, You are a Prince, I 
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ves nevertheless, with all our faults, and we ought. 
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like another self, thus to shew him our soul quite 

: naked, and this ingenuousness makes al! imperlfectioss 
wvanish. With other men- it is sufficient to be Sincere, 
by never affecting to appear what we are pot; but 
with a friend we must be simple, so as. to shew Our 
selves even such as we are. 

Cyrus then changed the conversation, and dis 
coursed with his friend of al] they had seen in Egypt. 
When he had dwelt a good while upon the beauties 
of that country, its revolutions, sciences, religion 
and form of government, he thus concluded: Had. 
mire the wisdom of all the laws of antient Egy pt, ex- 
cept that which forbids the Egyptians to quit their 
paternal. professions : : this law ought to have excey- 
tions: we See in almost all countries and all ages, tht 
the greatest men have not always had the advantage 
of an high birth. There are in all states superior 
geniuses that would be rendered useless, if confipel 
to the sphere in which they were born. In political 
establishments we should avoid eveiy thing whereby 
nature may be constrained and genius cramped. The 
rioblest prerogative of a King is to be able to repair 
the injustice of fortune, by doing justice to merit. 

While a favourable wind filled the sails, Aras?Es 
calling to mind the notions of ZoroasTER' and tte 
Magi, discoursed with Cyrus upon all the wonders 
which are discoverable in the vast empire of the wi 
ters; of the conformation of its inhabitants, which 
is suited to their element; of the use of their fins, 
which they employ sometimes as oars to divide tie 
water, and sometimes as wings to stop themse!ve 
by extending them; of the delicate mem branes which wn 
they have in their bodies, and which they distend o Whe 
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contract, to make themselves more or less heavy, ac- 
cording as ey would go upwards or downwards in 
the water; of the admirable structure of their eyes, 
which are perfectly round, to refract and umte more 
readily the rays of light, without which they could 
not see in the humid element. After this they dis- 
coursed of the beds of salts and bituminons matter, 
hid in the bottom of the sea. The weight of each 
particle of these salts is regulated in such a manner 
that the sun cannot draw them upwards; whence it 
is, that the vapours and rains which fall again upon 
the earth, not being overcharged with them, become 
penteous sources of fresh water. Then they reason- 
ed upon the ebbing and flowing of the tide, which are 
not so discernable in the Great Sea as in the Ocean: 
of the ixffluence of the moon which causes those re- 
gular motions, and of the distance and magnitude of 
lat planet, which are wisely adjusted to answer all 
our wants. If it were bigger or nearer to us, or if 
there were many of them, the pressure being there- 
[by augmented, would rise the tides too high, and 
tie earth would be every moment overflowed by de- 
luges ; if there were no moon, or if it were less, or 
at a greater distance, the ocean would soon become 
a mass of stagnated waters, and its pestiferous exha- 
ations diffusing themselves every where, would de- 
roy plants, beasts, and men, At length they came 
to discourse of that sovereign power, which has dis- 
posed all the parts of the universe with so much 
SMmeiry and art. 

After some days sailing, the vessel entered the Sa- 
Tonic Gulph, and soon arrived at Epidaurus, from 
Vence the Prince made haste to get to Sparta. This 
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famous city is of a circular form, and resembles 2 
camp. It is situated in a wild and barren valle, 


through which the Eurotas flows, an impetuous rire Ne 
which. often lays. waste the whole country by its in. WAY 
undations. This valley is hemmed in on one sideby Mee 
inaccessible mountains, and on the other side by little ten 
hills, which scarcely produce what is necessary va. 
to supply the real wants of nature. The situation free 
of the country has contributed very much to the At 
warlike and savage genius of its inhabitants, 1 
As Cyxvus entered the city he beheld only plan bee 
and uniform buildings, very different from the state) un. 
Palaces he had seen in Egypt; every thing «till Wthe 
spoke the primitive simplicity of the Spartans : but vi 
their manners were upon the point of being corrupted vor 
under the reign of ARIS TON and ANAXANDRIDEs, i MPe0; 
' Cn1Lo, one of the seven Sages of Greece, had notiſ*tru 
prevented it. These two Kings of the antient rac Dec 
of the HRERACLIDESs, shared the sovereign power be. Ind 


tween them; one governed the state, the other 
commanded the troops. They received Cy Rus vitt 
more politeness than was usual for the Spartans to 
shew to strangers. They seemed to have very lite 
curiosity about the manners, sciences, and custom 
of other nations, their great concern was to malt 
the Prince of Persia admire the wisdom of thei 
law-giver, and the excellence of his laws. To th 
end they presented CIT o to him. This Philosopbet 
had by his talents acquired great credit with tis 
Eings, the senate, and the people, and was looke 
upon as a second LycuRcus; nothing was done 1 
' Lacedzmon without him. The Spartan Sage, i 
order to give Cynus a lively notion of their h 


*, 
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manners, and form of government, first led him to 
Ee council, of the Gerontes, instituted by Lycun- 
obs. This council, where the two Kings presided, 
was held in a hall hung with mat, that the magnifi- 
cence of the place might not divert the senators at- 
tention. It consisted of about forty persons, and 
was not liable to that tumult and confusion which 
frequently reigned in the debates of the people at 
Athens, os : SN 
Till LycurGus's time the Kings of Sparta had 
teen absolute: but Eur VTI OV, one of those Kings, 
having yielded some part of his prerogatives to please 
the people, a republican party was thereupon formed, 
which became audacious and turbulent. The Kings 
would have resumed their antient authority, but the 
people would not suffer it ; and this continual 
struggle between opposite powers rent the state to 
pieces. To establish an equal balance of the regal 
and popular power, which leaned alternately to ty- 
nanny and anarchy, Lycundus, in imitation of Mi- 
vos, instituted a council of twenty-eight old men, 
whose authority keeping a mean betwixt the two 
extremes, delivered Sparta from its domestic dissen- 
tons, An hundred and thirty years after him, Tuzo- 
Woes having observed, that what had been re- 
solved by the Kings and their council, was not al- 
Ways agreeable to the multitude, established cer- 
hin annual magistrates called Ephori, who were 
chosen by the people, and consented in their name to 
Waatever was determined by the King and Senate; 
each private man looked upon these unanimous reso- 
tions as made by himself; and in this union of the 
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head with the members consisted the life in the body 
politic at Sratta. 

Aſter Lycur6vus had ulated the form of g9- 
vernment, he gave the Spartans such laws as were 
| Proper to prevent the disorders occasioned by ayq- 
rice, ambition, and love. In order to expel Juxury 
and env y from Sparta, he resolved to banish for ever 


both ricies and poverty. He persuaded his coun Ui 
trymen to make an equal distribution of all their 21 
wealth and of all their lands, decried the use of god Fr 
and silver, and ordained that they Should have only iron 
money which was not current in foreign countries, pres 
He chose rather to deprive the Spartans of the fd. 
vantages of commerce with their neighbours, than en 
to expose them to the misfortune of bringing home Mſſaro: 
from other nations those instruments of luxury which Wiz: 
might corrupt them. | ling, 
The more firmly to establish an equality among WT be 
the citizens, they ate together in public halls; each ts 
company had liberty to choose its own guests, nu es 
no one was admitted there but with the consent ese 
the whole, to the end that peace might not be dees 
turbed by a difference of humours; a necessary pre. MIber 
caution for men naturally fierce and warlike. CYA |: 
went into these public halls, where the men werf bn 
seated without any distinction but that of their age; all 
they were surrounded by children who waited on 5c 
them. Their temperance and austerity of life was ect. 
great, that other nations used to say, it was better Th 
to die, than to live like the Spartans. During es, 
repast they discoursed together on grave and ser101Milita 
matters, the interests of their country, the lives s 
great men, the difference between a good and biz at 
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citizen, and of whatever might form. youth to the 

taste of military virtues, Their discourse contained 

much sense in few words, for which reason the La- 
5 conic style has been admired in all nations; by imi- 
tating the rapidity of thought, it said all in a mo- 
7 _ and gave the hearer the pleasure of discover- 
ig 2 profound meaning which was unexpressed. The 
3 tine, 2 and delicate turns of the Athenians were 
unknown at Lacedgmon; the Spartans” were for 
strength in the mind as well as in the body. 

Upon a solemn festival, Cyrus and ARASPES Were” 
present zt the assemblies of the young Lacedæmo— 
bians, which were held within a large inclosure,. 
rounded with divers seats of turf raised one above 
another, in form of an amphitheatre. Young girls: 
most naked contended with boys in running, wrest- 
ling, daneing, and all sorts of laborious exercises. 
Ihe young men were not permitted to marry any 
ut such as they had vanquished-at these games. CY - 
kus Was Shocked to see. tie liberty which reigned in 
ese public assemblies, between persons of different 
exes, and could not forbear representing it to Cu1Lo. 
Ihere seems, said he, to be a great inconsistency in. 
he laws of LYCURGUs; his aim was to establish a re- 
lic which should consist only of warriors, inured 
o all Sorts of labour, and at the same time he made 
0 scruple to expose them to sensuality, the most 
ectual means to sink their covrage.. 

The design of LycuRevs | in instituting these festi- 
us, replied CHILo, was to preserve and perpetuate 
litary virtue in his republic, That great law-giver 
"i well acquainted with human nature; he knew 
lat influence the inclinations and dispositions of. 
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might bring the republic none but heroes. Beside, 


possible to deaden the fire of voluptuous desires, by 


up the ardor of their first flame; so that marriage 


take them again without scruple. Wives look updl 


mothers have upon their children; his intention vun. 


to make the Spartan women heroines, that they 


continued Cn11o, gross sensuality and delicate lo tts 
are equally unknown at Læcedæmon; it is only in Ws 
these public festivals that the familiarity which evo 
much offends you is allowed. Lycurocvs thought it Wi! 


accustoming the eye sometimes to those object 
which excite them. At all other times the women ati 
are very reserved; nay by our laws new-marrie 
persons are permittted to see one another but rarely, of s. 
and that in private; and thus our youth are forme m 
to temperance and moderation, even in the mot 
lawful pleasures. By this means also are prevent ene 
those disgusts which frequently arise from the pe, tal 
mission of an unbounded liberty in the marriage state p 
The constraint which the Spartans are under kee ens 


does not make them cease to be lovers. On t 
other hand, stolen amours and jealousy are banishe0ip'?"0 
from Sparta; husbands who are sick, or advanced il n 
years, lend their wives to others, and after ward ens! 


themselves as belonging to the state more than if In: 
their husbands. The children are educated in con an 7 
mon, and often without knowing any other motbef o un 
than the republic, or any other fathers than the P 
nators. eir! 

Here CyRvs, struck with a lively a ery | 
of Cassax DANA and of the pure pleasures of tete b 


mutual love, sighed within himself, and felt an 4 ot tl 


. of these odious maxims. He des pised ef a 
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minacy, but could not relish the savage fierceness of 
the Spartans, which carried them to sacrifice the 
sweetest charms of society to ambition, and to think 
that military virtues were inconsistent with tender 
passions. However, as he was sensible that CHIO 
would little understand what he meant by these de- 
licate sentiments, he contented himself with say- 
vin—Paternal love Seems to me a source of great ad- 
intage to a state: fathers are careful of the edu- 
ation of their children, and this education obliges 
children to gratitude. These are the original bands 
of society. Our country is nothing else but many 
Families united; if family-love be weakened, what 
jill become of the love of one's country, which de- 
pends upon it? Ought we not to be afraid of such 
sablichments as destroy nature, under pretence of 
mproving it? The Spartans, answered CniLo, all 
onstitute but one family, LycuRcus had expe- . 
enced, that fathers are often unworthy, and chil- 
ren ungrateful ; that both are wanting to their re- 
lprocal duties, and he therefore trusted the educa- 
lon of the children to a number of old men, who, 
onsidering themselves as the common fathers, have 
equal care of all, | | 
In reality, children were no where better educated 
an at Sparta: they were chiefly taught to obey, 
0 undergo labour, to conquer in combats, and to 
ce pain and death with courage. They went with 
eir heads and feet naked, lay upon rushes, and ate 
ey little; and this little they were obliged to pro- 
we by dexterity in the public banqueting rooms. 
0 that the Spartans authorized thefts and robberies, 
Ta all was in common in that republic, those vices 
66 | = 


— SPI ery 


and to expose themselves courageously to the g 
verest punishments, in case they failed of that dex. 


nature, man is formed rather for action than know 


do honour to the Gods, to celebrate the virtues of] 


union. The Spartans employed themselves in 09 
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eould have no place there; but the design was to ac. 
custom children who were destined for war to gur. 
Prise the vigilance of those who watched over then, 


terity which. was exacted of them. 
_ Lycurevs had remarked, that subtile speculations 
and all the refinements cf science, served often only 
to spoil the understanding and corrupt the heart; and 
he therefore made little accbunt of them. Nothing 
however was neglected to awaken in children the 
taste of pure reason, and to give them a strength of 
judgment ; but all kinds. of ro, which were not 
serviceable to good manners; were looked upon : 
useless and dangereous occupat.ons, The Spartans 
were of opinion, that in the present state of human 


ledge, and better qualified for Society than contem- u. 


plation. 1 


Cyrus went afterwards to the Gymnasia, where 
the youta performed their exercises. LYCURGUS nad 
renewed the Olmpic games instituted by FERCULES an 
and had dictated to Irnitus the statues and cere-| 
monies observed in them. Religion, warlike genius ll n 
and policy, all contributed to perpetuate the custom v. 
of solemnizing these games; they served not only t0 Gi 


heroes, to prepare the body for the ſatigues of a Wis 
litary life, but also to draw together from time 10 
time in the same place, and unite by common ga- 
crifices, divers nations whose strength was in their 


sort of labour but the exercises necessary to qua 
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them to dispute the prizes in the Olympic games. 


The helots, who were their slaves, manured their 


lands, and were the only mechanics among them; 
for they esteemed every employment as mean and 
ignoble, which W only a N,, for the 
body. 

Cyzus, having learned this maxim of the Lewin 
monians, said to CHILO: Agriculture and the mecha- 
nie erts appear to me absolutely necessary to preserve 
the people from idleness, which begets discord, effe- 
| mitacy, and all the evils destructive of society: LV. 
evacus seems to depart a little too much from na— 
ture in all his laws. The tranquility and sweet lei- 
sure of a rural life, replied Cn1Lo, were thought by 
LycukGus to be contrary to a warlike genius; be- 
Sides the Spartans are never idle; they are continually 
employed in all those exercises that are images of 
war, in marching, encamping, ranging armies in 


order of battle, defending, attacking, building and 


destroying fortresses. By this means a noble emu- 
lation is kept up in their minds without enmity, 
and the desire of conquest preserved without shed 
ding blood: every one disputes the prize with ardor, 
and the vanquished take a pride in crowning the 
victors. The pleasures which accompany these exer- 
clzes make them forget the fatigue, and this fatigue 
prevents their ROI from suffering any n 
in times of peace.“ | 

This discourse raised in CYRUs a curiosity to know 
the military discipline of the Spartans, and he soon 
found an opportunity to inform himself in it. The 


Tegeans, who inhabited a part of Peloponnesus, 


* See TovaREZII's Pref, Hist. aux Philip. de Demost. 
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having entered into a league with several cities gf 


Greece, had raised troops, and were coming to attack 
the Spartans upon their frontiers. The latter prepared 
to repulse the enemy, and Cv nus resolved to signa. 
lize his cqurage on this occasion, but he would firs 
know the reasons of the war, and CHILO explained 
them to him in the following manner. 

The Spartans, said he, being arrived to a flourishing 


condition by a strièt observance of the laws of Ly. 


-CURGus, laid a scheme first to make themselves mas- 
ters of Peloponnesus, and then of all Greece. Courage 
and success begot in them a thirst of dominion, con- 
trary to the original design * of our great law-giver, 
His intention of forming a republic of warriors, was 
not to disturb the peace of other cities, but to pre- 
serve his own in union, independence, and liberty.— 
That we might never entertain the unjust ambition 
of making conquests, he forbad us the use of money, 
commerce, and fleets, three helps absolutely requisite 
for those who set up for conquerors. The Lacede- 
monians therefore departed from the spirit of Ly. 
CURGUS, when they resolved to attack their neigh 


bours ; their first design was to fall upon the Arca 


dians, but having consulted the Oracle of DeLynoz, 
the Pythian Priestess advised them to turn their arm 
against the Tegeans. The Spartans, depending on 
a deceitful Oracle, marched out of their city, and 
carried chains with them in full assurance of reducing 
their enemies to slavery. Several battles were fougit 
without victory's declaring for either side. At lengtt, 
in the beginning of the present reign, our army was 


See PLYTARCH, 
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put to flight ; our prisoners, loaded with the same 
chains which we had prepared for the Tegeans, were 
roked like beasts, and condemned to draw the 
ylough. The bad conduct of our Prince was the 
source of these calamities: I should be far from dis- 
covering to you their faults if they had not had the 
courage to correct them. 

Aklsrox, who governed the state, was naturally of 
a sweet disposition, affable and beneficent ; he put an 
equal confidence in all those who were about him, 
AXAXANDRIDES, Who commanded the troops, was of a 
quite contrary character, dark, suspicious, and dis- 
trustful. PrYTaNIs, the favourite of Axr1sTow, had 
been educated at Athens, and had given himself up 
to pleasure; having a great deal of fine wit, he had 
the secret of making even all his faults agreeable ; he 
knew how to suit himself to all tastes, and to all cha- 
raters; he was Sober with the Spartans, polite with 
Athenians, and learned with the Egyptians; he put 
vn all shapes by turns, not to deceive (for he was 
not ill- natured) but to gratify his prevailing passion, 
which was the desire of pleasing, and of being the 
idol of men: in a word, he was a compound of 
whatever is most agreeable and irregular. ARISTON 
loved him, and was entirely governed by him. This 
favourite led his master into all sorts of voluptuous- 
ness; the Spartans began to grow effeminate; the 
King bestowed his favours without distinction or dis- 
cernment. f 
ANAXANDRIDES observed a quite different conduct, 
but equally ruinous to the state. As he knew not how 
to distinguish sincere and honest hearts, he believed 
al men false, and that those who had the appearances 
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of probity were only greater hypocrites than the 
rest. He entertained suspicions of the best officers 
of his army, and especially LEox1DAs, the principal 
and most able of his Generals, a man of strict honour 
and distinguished bravery. LEO VI DAS loved virtue 
sincerely, but had not enough of it to bear with the 


faults of other men; he despised them too much, and. 


was regardless both of their praises and favours; he 
humoured neither princes nor their courtiers; hi 
hatred of vice wes such, that it rendered his manners 
Herce and rugged, like those of the first Spartans, 
He looked for perfection in every body, and as hz 
never found it, he had no intimate friendship with 
any person ; no body loved him, but all esteemed and 
feared him; for he had all those virtues which make 
men most respected and most avoided. Avax K. 
DRIDES grew weary of him, and banished him. Thus 
did this Prince weaken the strength of Sparta, w in le 
AR18TON corrupted her manners. 

Our enemies drew advantage every day from these 


divisions and disorders. Perceiving the misfortunes N 


5 which threatened our country, I went to the young 
Princes, and spoke to them in the following manner: 


My age, my long services, and the care I have taken 
of your education, give me right to tell you freely, 
that you both ruin yourselves by contrary faults; 


Anis rox exposed himself to be often deceived by 
flattering favourites, and you, ANAXANDRIDES, - 
pose yourself to the misfortune of never having 4 
true friend. To treat men always with the utmost 
rigour they deserve, is brutality and not qustice; 
but; on the other hand, to have so general a goodness 
and such an easiness of temper as not to be able to 
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punish crimes with firmness, or to reward merit with 
distin tion, is not a virtue but a weakness, and is fre- 
quently attended with as bad consequences as Severity 

aud ill nature itself. As for you, AN AXANDRI DES, 
your distrust does more hurt to the state than the too 

easy goodness of ARISTroN. Why do you entertain 

2 diffdence of men upon bare surmises, when their 
talents and capacities have rendered them necessary to 

you? When a Prince has once honoured a minister 

with his confidence, for good reasons, he ought never 

to withdraw it without manifest proofs of perfidious- 

ness. It is impossible for him to do every thing him—- 

x, and he must therefore have the courage to ha- 

ard sometimes the being deceived, rather than miss 

the opportunities of acting; he should know how to 

make a wise use of men, without blindly yielding 
himself up to them like ArrsToN. There is a medium 
between an excessive diltidence and a blind confi— 
dence; without this medium no government can long 
zubsst. Reflection and experience rectified by de- 
rrees the faults of ARISTON, and he dismissed Pry - 
Ants; but the morose temper of AnAXANDRIDES-. | 2 ht 
could be corrected only by misfortunes; he was often 5 
lefeated in his wars with the Tegeans, and at length. _ 
found the necessity of recalling Leonidas. Our 
Hoops since that time have been more successful; we 

hure recovered our prisoners, and obtained several 
victories; but these advantages have inade the Tege- 

is more jealous of us, and we are become the obje& 


not only of thetr hatred, but of that of all the 
bieeks, 


Crnvs listened with attention to this account given 
lim by CHiLo, and then said to him, looking upon. 
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Arases: The history of your Kings will be an 


eternal lesson to me, to avoid two faults very com- 
mon with Princes. As for the rest, I observe that the 7 
republic of Sparta is like a camp always subsisting, e 


an assembly of warriors always under arms, How 
great a respect soever I have for Lycurcvs, I can- 
not admire this form of government. You assure 
me that your law-giver, in constituting such a repub- 
lic, had no other design but to preserve it in union 
and liberty; but would a legislator who has only 
these pacific views banish from a state all other pro- 
fessions except that of war ? Would he enjoin that 


no member of it should be bred to any other exercise, de. 
study, or occupation, but that of making himself . 
dexterous in destroying other men? Lycuncus has 8 
indeed prohibited the use of money, commerce, and if d 
fleets, but are these necessary to the conquest of the 
Greece? I rather believe, that he made these probi- In 
bitions only out of policy, in order to conceal from tür 
the neighbouring cities his ambitious designs, hinder i Po 
the Spartans from becoming soft and luxurious, and iſ”! 
deprive them of the means of dividing their forces I die. 
by foreign and distant wars. Your law-giver has hne 
again departed both from nature and justice; when ide; 
he accustomed each private citizen to frugality, l. bis 
should have taught the whole nation to confine Pre- 
her ambition. An able politician ought to pro- © 
vide not only for the liberty of his own state, but © 
for the safety of all the neighbouring ones. To! nd] 
ourselves loose from the rest of mankind, to loo “e 
upon ourselves as made to conquer them, is to am ths 
of ca 


por vzlus is of this opinion. 
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al nations against us. Why do not yon reform these 
unjust max ims? Why do not you put an end to the 
war? Why have you not recourse to the supreme 
council of the Amphictions to terminate your diffe- 
rences with the Tegeans? The reason, replied 
Cu1Lo, is the obstinacy of the Tegeans; they are so 


enraged against us, that they refuse to submit to the 


zbitration of that council; they breathe nothing but 
our destruction; they have engaged several cities of 
PELOPONNESUS in a league against us. The notion 


which is entertained of our designing to conquer all 


Greece has excited the hatred and distrust of our 
neighbours. Such is the present state of Sparta. 
Not many days after this, the Lacedæmonians hav- 
ing advice that the Tegeans were advancing to- 
wards their frontiers, marched out of Sparta to give 
them battle. ANAXANDRIDES appeared at their head 
in his military habit, his helmet was adorned with 
tree birds, of which that in the middle was the crest, 


upon his cuirass he bore the head of Mpus4, all the 


Insignia of the God MARs were represented upon his 
Shield, which was an hexagon; and he held in his 
hand a staff of command. Cyrus marched by his 
vide; his buckler resembled that of AcnILLEs; upon 
bis helmet was an eagle, whose plume and tail over- 
pread his shoulders; upon his cuirass was engraven 
in bas-relief the Goddes PALLAS, wise and warlike, 
to express the inclinations of the Prince. AnasPEs 
ind Leox104s, less magnificently accoutred, accom- 
panied the two Princes, who thus left the city, fol- 
owed by the Lacedæmonian troops. The whole 
amy formed into a Square battalion, a double rank 


of cavalry inclosed a third rank of archers, which en- 
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are too expensive to a state; our invariable rule is to 
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compassed three inner ranks of pikemen and lingers, 
and left an empty space in the centre for the provi- 
sions, ammunition and baggage. All the soldiers march. 
ed to the sound of flutes, and singing the aymn of 
Casrok. The Spartan General knowing how fond 
the Prince of Persia was of information, entertained 
him in the way after the following manner. 

Greece ls divided into several republics, each of 
which maintains an army in proportion to its. extent, 
We do not affect to bring prodigious armies into the 
field like the Asiatics, but to have well disciplined 
troops; numerous bodies are difficult to manage, and 


encamp so, that we may never be obliged to fight 
against our will. A small army well practised in war 
may, by entrenching itself advantageously, oblige a 
very numerous one to disperse its troops, which 
would otherwise soon be destroyed for want of pro- 
visions. When the common cause of Greece is ty 
be defended, all these separate bodies unite, and then 
no state dare attack us. At Lacedæmon all the citi- 
Zens are soldiers; in other republics, the dregs of the 
people are not admitted into the soldiery, but the best] 
men are chosen out for the army, such as are bold 
robust, in the flower of their age, and inured to laboy 
rious occupations. The qualities required in thelr 
leaders are birth, intrepidity, temperance, and expe- 
rience; they are obliged to pass through the most 
rigid trials, before they can be raised to a command; 
they must have given signal prooks of all the different 
sorts of courage, by greatly enterprizing, executing 
with vigour, and above all, by shewing themselves 
superior to the most adverse fortune, By this means 
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eich republic has always a regular militia, able officers, 
soldiers well disciplined and inured to fatigues. The 
Spartans in time o, war abate somewhat of the geve- 
ny of their exercises and austerity of life; we are 
the only people in the world to whom war is a kind 
of repose ; We then enjoy all those pleasures which 
ze forbidden us in time of peace. Upon a day of 
battle we dispose our troops in such a manner, that 
they do not all fight at once like the Egyptians, but 
ucce2d and support one another without confusion. 
We never draw up our men in the same manner as 
the enemy, and we always place our bravest soldiers 
in the wings, that they may extend themselves and 
enclose tie opposite army. When the enemy is 
routed, LycUrGUs has required us to exercise all acts 
at clemency towards the vanquished, not only out of 
humanity but policy; for hereby we render our ene- 
nies less ſierce. The hope of being well treated, if 
ey Surrender their arms, prevents their giving way 
to that desperate fury which often proves fatal to the 
victorious. 

While LRoxiD As was speaking, they arrived in the 
pain of Mantinea, where they discovered the camp 
ab the Tegeans, which was covered on one side by 
torest, and on all the other by a terrace, with para- 
pets, palisadoes, and towers, at certain distances,— 
ANAXANDRIDES encamped on the banks of the river 
urotas: LEORIDAS gave orders, and immediately 
lie soldiers hung their helmets on their pikes stuck in 
fie ground, and fell to work without putting of their 
cuirasses. The river made the camp inaccessible on 
me side, the other three were surrounded by lines of 
wumvallation, The water of the Eurotas quickly 


— 
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filled the ditches; portable houses were erected, the 
different quarters of the officers regularly disposed, 
the cavalry put under shelter, a moveable city was 
raised with four gates, several large streets crossed 
one another, and had likewise a communication N 
others that were less. | | 
The river Eurotas ran between the two camps, 
and was a security against any surprise. LEO xIDas 
took this opportunity to shew Cvnus the military 
exereise in use among the Greeks, and made his 
troops often pass in review before the Prince: they 
were divided into divers bodies of horse and foot; at 
their head were the Polemarchi, and the commanders 
of the several corps. The soldiers were clothed in 
red, that in the heat of action the sight of their blood 
might not terrify either the wounded or their com- 
panions. Upon the least signal of their comman- 
ders, the different cohorts separated, re- united, ex- 
tended themselves, doubled, opened, closed their 
ranks, and ranged themselves by various evolutions 
and windings into perfect squares, oblong squares, 
e and triangular figures. 
The Spartans waited several days in their camp to 
take advantage of the enemy's motions. In the mean 
time divisions arose among the allies; the wisest of 
them desired peace, but the greater number were 
eagerly bent on war. Cyrus, understanding their 
dispositions, offered to go in person to the camp of 
the Tegeans, and speak with their leaders. The King 
consented, and the young Prince passe d the Eurotas, 
andadranced to the confederates. Their chief officers 
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asembled about him, and he addressed FORD in- the : 


following manner. _ 
People of Greece,.I am a stranger, the desire of 

knowing your laws, sciences, and military discipline 

has engaged me to travel among you. Your wit is 


every where extolled, but I cannot admire your wis- 
dom. The Spartans would be much in the wrong to 


make any attempt upon your liberties, but neither is 
it just in you to endeavour their destruction. They 
are not afraid of war, they love fatigues and dangers, 
and are prepared for all events; but they do not re- 
fuse to grant you peace upon honourable conditions. 
Lunderstand that you have in Greece a wise council, 
whose business it is to terminate the differences that 
arise between your cities. Why have you not re- 
course to this council? The mutual war you make 
upon each other, and your domestic jealousies, will 
weaken you by degrees, and you will fall a prey to 
zome conqueror emboldened by your divisions. 

All the old men looked upon one another while 
he was speaking, and seemed to approve of what he 
aid. Their General, on the contrary, fearing lest the 
Prince's advice should be followed, murmured with- 
in himself; he was a young impetuous hero, a mar- 
tial fire sparkled in his eyes, he had a sprightly, mas- 
culine and captivating eloquence, capable of inspir- 
Ing courage into the-most timorous. When Cyrus 
had done speaking he raised his voice and answered 
him thus: Whoever you are, O stranger, you are 
unacquainted with the boundless ambition of the 
Spartans; their fundamental constitution tends to 
destroy all the neighbouring states. Lycurevs, their 


kw-giver, laid the foundations in Lacedæmon of an 


universal monarchy, and inspired nis countrymen 


greedy of what they have not, while they refuse 


and that they would no longer hearken to him, re- 
turned to the camp of the Lacedæmonians. They 


sen body of cavalry, and this being agreed to, be 
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with a desire of domination, under pretence that 
Greece cannot maintain her freedom and indepen- 
dency while divided into so many petty republics, 
Ever since that time the - avaricious Spartans are 


themselves the enjoyment of what they have: when 
they are weakened and brought low, they moderate 
their ambitious desires; but they have no sooner re- 
covered their strength, than they return to their old 
maxims; we can have no security but in their total 
destruction. Scarce had he pronounced these words 
when a confused murmur rose among the soldiers, 
the fire of discord was kindled anew in their breasts, 
and they all cried out, War, war, let the Spartans be 
destroyed. 

Cv nus perceiving the fury which animated chew 


immediately called a council of war, and it was re- 
solved to attack the enemy in their intrenchments, - 
Cv nus offered to pass the river at the head of a cho- 


waited for night to put his design-in execution. He 
passed without any opposition; and at break of day 
the infantry followed him on rafts and buck skin 
boats. The Tegeans taking the alarm, left their 
camp and drew up in battalions. The two armies ad- 
vanced with their pikes ported, each phalanx in the 
closest order, buckler stuck to buckler, helmet to 
kelmet, man to man. The battle began; the left wing 
of the Lacedemonians commanded by Cy Rus quickly | 
broke the right wing of the Tegeans; ARaSPES 
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pursued the fugitives warmly, and put thim out of a 
condition to rally; they fled to a neighbouring for- 1 
tres. Cyxrvs returned with his troops to sustain il 
the centre of the Spartan army which began to give, 1 
w: ; but whileghe was: putting. the enemy into dis- 
the left of the allies; LreoxiDas who eke it 
gained an eminence, from which he could discover 
all that passed; when he saw the happy success of 
Crnvs's skill and bravery, he encouraged his men, 
rallied them, and returned to charge the enemy. The 
Tegeans finding themselves attacked both in front 
and rear, dispersed and fled, and were almost all cut 
in pieces or taken prisoners: the few that escaped in 
1 night Wer refuge in the Same fortress with the 
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others, 

, The battering engines and ober 83 which 

N have since been used in attacking of towns, were | 
y not then known to the Greeks ; ; on these occasions 8 
p they disposed their men ina certain form which they = 1 
; called a tortoise.“ The next day LRONTIDAS gave- 8 ll 
= the word of command, the Spartans drew up, and 9 
e marched to the fortress; the foremost ranks covered 4 
le themselves with their square buckleis, the rest raised | 
V them over their heads, pressed them against one ano- 1 
in ther, and then gradually bending, formed a kind of { o 
ir sloping roof impenetrable to arrows. A triple stage | 
d- ok this sort raised the assailants to the height of bo 
he the walls. The besieged rained down a shower of 1 
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stones and darts; but in the end the besiegers made 
themselves masters of the fortress. Four thousand 
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Tegeans were slain in the two ations, and three 
thousand taken prisoners. 5 3 
After the battle a new cohncil of \ war was called. 
Loxipas, by the King's order, made encomiums 
upon CyRvs in presence of all the commanders, and 
ascribed the victory to his conduct And courage, All 
the soldiers sent up shouts of Joy, and looked upon 
the Prince of Persia as a divine man sent by the 
Gods to save Sparta in her weak and. tottering con- 
dition. It was afterwards proposed in the council to 
carry the Tegean prisoners to Lacedæmon, and to 
treat them like slaves as they had done the Spar- 
tans. Cyrus then rose up in the midst of the as- 
sembly, a divine fire darted from his eyes, wisdom 
descended into his heart, and he said: You are going, 
in my opinion, to violate one of the principal and 
wisest laws of Lycurcus; he has enjoined. you to 
treat the vanquished with clemency ; the right of 
conquest even in a lawful war is the least of all 


rights, and is never just but when it 16 made use of 
to render the conquered happy. A conqueror who, 


seeks only to domineer, ought to be deemed an usur- 
per upon the rights of nations, and an enemy of 
* Mankind who sports with their miseries to gratify 
His brutal and unnatural passions. Tis by reason 
alone that man should subdue man; no one deserves 
to be a King but he who engages in the toils of em- 

pire, and subjects himself to the slavery of govern- 
ing purely out of compassion to men incapable of 
governing themselves. If therefore you desire to be- 


come masters of Greece, let it be only by shewing 


vourselves more humane, and more moderate than all 
the other cities. The rest of the Grecian states, 
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when they see your wisdom, your courage, and your 


excellent laws, will be eager to put themselves 


under your protection, and with emulation sue to be 
received as members of your republic. It is by this 


means that you will sweeten all minds, and captivate 
all hearts. AN AxXAND RID Es, influenced by this dis- 
course, granted peace, on condition that the Tegeans 
should for the future be tributary to Lacedæmon.— 
He detained the chief men among them as hostages, 
and carried them to Lacedæmon, where he granted 
them all the privileges of citizens, 


Cyrus at his return to Sparta revolved in his mind | 


all that he had seen and heard, and formed great ideas 


relating to the art of war, which he resolved to im- 


prove one day in Persia. After he had thoroughly 
studied the laws, manners, and military discipline of 
the Spartans, he left Lacedemon to visit the other 
republics of Greece. CniLo and LRONIDAS con- 
ducted him to tlie frontiers of their country. He 
wore an eternal friendship to them, and promised to 
be always a faithful ally of their republic; and he 
was true to his word, for the Persians had never any 
war with the Greeks in that conqueror's time. 

Cyrus resolved, before he left Peloponesus, to vi- 
sit all its principal cities. He went first to Argos, 
then to Mycenæ, afterwards to Sicyon, and at length 


stopt at Corinth, which was the most flourishing re- 


public of Greece, after those of Sparta and Athens. 
As he entered the town, he beheld with surprise all 
the people in mourning; several players upon flutes 
marched at the head of a funeral procession, and in- 
cteased the public sorrow by their plaintive sounds: 
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Forty young girls bare-footed, their hair dishevelleg, 
and clothed in long white robes, surrounded the bier, 
and melted into tears while they sung the praises of 
the dead; a little after followed the soldiers with a 
slow pace, asorrowfulair, their eyes fixed upon the 

ground and their pikes reversed; at their head marched 

a venerable old man; his noble and military air, his 

tall and -majestic stature, and the bitter grief that 

was painted upon his face, drew the attention of 

-Cyrvs. The young Prince having asked his name, 

understood that it was King PERIAN DER, who was 

Fonducting his son Lycor RO to his tomb. 
""Cyrvs and ArasPrs joined themselves with the 

crowd, which was going to a fortress called Acro- 

.Corinthus; it was built upon the summit of an high 

mountain, from whence might be seen the gean 

. and-Tonian-seas ;' for which reason it was called The 

Eye of Greece. Being come to the fortress, which 

was the burial place of the Kings, PERIAN DR first of 
All poured wine, milk, and honey upon the body of 
| His son; he then lighted with his own hands the fu- 
neral pile, upon which had been poured incense, aro- 

matics, and odoriferous oils; he remained mute, im- 

moveable, and with his eyes drowned in tears, while 
the devouring flames consumed the body. After hav- 

ing sprinkled the yet smoaking ashes with perfumed 
iquors, he gathered them together into a golden urn, 
and then making a sign to the people that he was go- 
ing to speak, he thus broke silence: People of Co- 
rinth, the Gods themselves have taken care to revenge 
you of my usurpation, and to deliver you from sla- 
very; Lycornxo is dead, my whole race is extinct, 

I will reign no longer; country men, resume your 
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rights and your liberties. As soon as he had said 
these wards, he ordered all the assembly to retire, 
cut off his hair to denote his sorrow, and shut him- 
self up in the tomb with his son. CyrUS being ex- 
tremely affected with this sight, was very desirous 
to learn the reason of it, and he received the follow - 
ing account: » Corinth was at first governed by 
Kings, but monarchy being abolished, Prytanes or 


annual magistrates were established in their place.— 
This popular government continued for a whole 
age, and Corinth was daily increasing in wealth and 
splendour, when CyYPSELUS, the father of PERLASDER, 
usurped the regal anthority. Having reigned above 
thirty years, and his pass ions being satisfied, he began 


to be troubled with remorse. Reason resumed its 


empire, he reflected with horror upon the crime he 
had committed, and resvived to free the Corinthians 
from their slavery; but death prevented him. A 
little before he expired, he called PæRIANDER to him, 
and made him swear to restore his countrymen their 


liberty. The young Prince blinded by his ambition 


quickly forgot his oath; and this was the source of 
all his misfortunes. I be Corinthians sought to de- 
throne him, and rose in arms against him several 
times; but he subdued the rebels, and strengthened 


lus authority more and more. His first wite' being 
dead, he, in order to secure himself against these popu- 


lar insults, courted an alliance with MELissA, heiress 


of AuCAaDIA, and married her; she was the most 


beautiful Princess of her time, a woman of consum- 


wate virtue and great courage. 


* Sec H ROD, lib. 3, and . Lazzrios's Life of PxR IAN= 
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+ Several years after th's'marriage, PRRIANVD ER de- 


_ clared war against the Corcyreans, and put himselt 


at the head of his troops. The Corinthians in his 
absence revolted-anew. MxrissA shut herself up in 


the fortress, vigorously sustained the siege of it, and 


sent to demand suecour of PRoCLEs, tyrant of Epi- 
daurus, who had always seemed a faithful ally of Px. 
RAR DER. PROCLES, who had long formed a project 


of extending his dominion over all Greece, took ad- 


vantage of this juncture to seize upon Corinth; he 


considered it as a city very proper to be the capital 


of a great empire; he came before it with a nume- 
rous army, and made himself master of it in a few 
days. MeELissa, who was ignorant of his designs, 


opened the gates of the fortress, and received him as 
her deliverer, and the friend of her husband. The 


tyrant seeing himself master of Corinth, established 
his residence there, and gave PRRTADDER to under- 
stand that he must content himself with reigning at 
Corcyra, which this Prince had just conquered. 
Miss quickly found that usurpation was not the 
only crime of which ProcLes was guilty. He had 
entertained a violent passion for her, and he tried all 
means to satisfy it: after having in vain employed 
both caresses and threatenings, he inhumanly caused 
her to be shut up with her son Lycornno in a high 


tower, situate upon the borders of the sea. In the 


mean while PRERIAN DER was informed of PRocLEs's 
treachery, and of his love for MzrissA; he was at 
the ame time assured, that she had not only favoured 
the perfidious designs of the tyrant, but that she an- 
swered his passion. The King of Corinth listened 


too readily to these calumnies; possessed with the 
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rage of jealousy he equipped a great fleet, and em- 
barked for Corinth before ProcLes could put himself 
in a posture of defence. He was just entering the 
port when a violent storm arose and dispersed his 
chips. Mr rss A knew not the sentiments of Pen- 
Ax bn, and was already blessing the Gods for her 
approaching deliverance, when she saw part of the 
fleet perish before her eyes; the rest being driven on 


the coast of Africa, were there cast away; the only 


vessel that escaped the fury of the tempest, was chat 
where PERIANDER was on board. e 
He returned to Corcyra, where he fell into a Wop 
melancholy ; his courage had enabled him to bear up 
under the loss of his dominions, but he could not 
support the thoughts of MEL1ssA's imagined crime. 
He had loved her, and her only; he sunk under the 


weight of his grief, and his ming was dioturbed to a 


degree of distraction. 

In the mean while MTIss A, who was still not up 
in the tower, believed PxRIAx DER dead, and wept bit- 
terly for him; she saw herself exposed afresh to the 


insults of a barbarous Prince who could commit the 


greatest crimes without horror. While she was im- 
ploring the help of the Gods, and conjuring them to 
protect her innocence, the person under whose charge 
ProcLEs had left her, being touched with her misfor- 
tunes, informed her that PRRIAN DER was living, and 
offered to conduct her with her son to him. They all 
three es caped, and travelling in the night through by- 
ways got in a few days out of the territory of Co- 
tintn; but they wandered long upon the coast of the 
lonian sea, before they could pass over to Corcyra. 
Pour, mad with rage aud;despair at the escape of 
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the Queen, contrived means to confirm PERIAN DEX 
in his suspicions, and to make him believe that Mz. 
LIsSA, who would very soon be with him, intended to 
poison him, The unfortunate King of Corinth 
listened with greediness to every thing chat could in- 
flame his jealousy, and increase his rage. 

In the mean while MEL1ss4 and LycorhROR arrived 
with their conductor in Corcyra, and hastened to see 
PERIAN DER: he was not in his palace, but in a gloomy 
forest, whither he often retired to indulge his grief. 
He no sooner perceived the Queen at a great dis - 
tance, but it awakened all his jealousy and made him 
furious : he ran towards her; she stretched out her 
arms to receive him, but as soon as he came near her, 
he drew his dagger and plunged it in her bosom. She 
fell. with these words, Ah PRRIAN DE RI is it thus you 
reward my love and my fidelity? She would have 
proceeded, but death put an end to all her misfor- 
tunes, and ber soul fied away to the Elysia fields, 
there to receive the recompence of her virtue. L- 
cornnox beheld his mother weltering in her blood, 
he burst into tears and cried out: Revenge, just Gods, 
revenge the death of an innocent mother, upon a 
barbarous father, whom nature forbids me to punish ! 
This said, he ran away into the wood, resolving 
never to see his father more. The faithful Corinthian 
who had accompanied the Queen and Prince to Cor- 
cy ra, let PRRIAN DEA then know the innoeence and 
fidelity of MrissA, and all the miseries which PRo- 
oLEs had made her suffer in her imprisonment. 

The wretched King perceived his credulity too 
late, gave way to his despair, and would have stabbed 
himself with the same poignard, but was prevented; he 
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| threw himself upon the body of M 21 1884, and often 
repeated these words: Great Juriræx! complete byj 
thy thunderbolts the punishments which men hinder 
me from finishing! Ah Mer1s8a ! Mttrssa ! ought 
the tenderest love to have concluded thus with the 
most barbarous cruelty ? It was with great difficulty - 
he was forced away from that fatal place, and led to 
his palace; he continued to refuse all consolation, and 
. reproached his friends with cruelty, for seeking to 


* preserve a life which he detested. There was no way 
£ to quiet his mind but by representing to him that he 
. alone could punish the crimes of ProcLes. This hope 
1 coothed the anguish of his soul, and he grew calm. 
r He went among all his allies, representing his mis- / 
, fortunes and the usurper's crimes : the Thebans lent © 
: him troops, he besieged Corinth, took ProcLEs pri- 
1 soner, and sacrificed him upon MEr1ssA's tomb.— — 
e but Lycopuron remained still at Corcyra, and re- 
- ſused to return to Corinth, that he might not see a 
, father who was the murderer of a virtuous mother, 


, whom he had tenderly loved. PERIAND ERA dragged ' 
„ on the rest of his unhappy life without enjoying his 
65 grandeur; he had stabbed a wife whom he adored; he 
a loved a son who could not endure the sight of him. 
At length he resolved to lay down his royalty, crown ' 
g his son, and retire into the islands of Corcyra, there 
n for ever to lament his misfortunes, and expiate in re- 
r- Wh tiement the crimes he had committed. With these 
d views he ordered a vessel to Corcyra to bring Lyco- 
- Wrox to Corinth. The King, impatient for his son's 

arival, went often to the sea-side: the ship at length 
0 ppeared, PRRIAN DER run with eagerness upon the 
d ore to embrace his only son, but how great was his 
le | N 5 
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surprise and grief, when he beheld Ly co HNO ina 
coffin! The Corcyreans groaning under the yoke of 
PERIANDER, Whose cruelties they abhorred, had re- 
volted; and to extinguish for ever the tyrant's race, 
those barbarous islanders had assassinated the young 
Prince, and had sent his dead body in the vessel, as 
a testimony of their eternal hatred. PERI AV DER 
struck with this sad spectacle entered deeply into 
himself, discerned the wrath of heaven and eried out, 
I have violated the oath made to a dying father; 1 
have refused to restore liberty to my countrymen. 0 
MEL1ssa ! O Lycornron! O vengeful Gods! [ 
have but too well deserved all these calamities which 
overwhelm me! He then appointed a pompous fu. 
neral, and commanded all the people to be present at 
it. Some days after he ordered two slaves to go by 
night to a certain place, and kill the first man they 
should meet, and then throw his body into the sea; 
the King went thither himself and was murdered; 
his body could never be found to receive the honours 
of burial, nor could his shade which wanders upon 
the banks of Styx ever enter the mansion of heroes. 

W hat a dreadful series of crimes and misfortunes! 
The husband stabs his wife, rebellious subjects assas- 

sinate their Prince, the tyrant prooures his own mur- 

der, and the avenging justice of the Gods pursues 
bim beyond the grave. How dreadful a spectacle, 
and how instructive a lesson for Cyrus ! He made. 
haste to leave a place so full of horror, 
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CYRUS leaving Corinth and crossing Bœotia, en- 
tered Attica, and soon after arrived at Athens, where 
PisisrRA Tus then reigned. The young Prince was 
| seized with admiration when he beheld the edifices, 
| temples, and splendid riches of a city where the liberal 
arts flourished ; he came at length to the King's pa- 
lace: it was of a noble but plain kind of architecture; 
all the ornaments of the building seemed necessary 
parts of it; upon the freezes were represented, in 
bas-relief, the labours of HERCUIEs, the exploits of 
Tuxskus, the birth of PALLAs, and the death of 
Cop kus. A vast portico of pillars, of the Ionic or- 
der, led into a great gallery adorned with paintings, 
brass and marble statues, and with every thing which 
could engage the eye and charm the sight. | 
 Pis1sTRATUS received the Prince with joy, and 
made him sit down by him: the principal Senators, 
with several young Athenians, seated themselves 
round them upon rich carpets. A magnificent re- 
past, according to the mode of the country, was served 
up: the most delicious wines were poured into gol-, . 
den cups finely wrought, but the Athenian politeness 
which seasoned the conversations of P1s1STRATUS 
was the principal delicacy of the feast. During the 
regale the King entertained Cyrus wilh a general 
account of the revolutions which had happened in 
the state Wn his time; of his exile, misfortunes and 
1 6 
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dom and moderation he governed, he was reconciled 
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restoration, after having been twice dethroned. He 
dexterously painted forth in the most odious colours 
all the disorders of à popular government, that he 
might create an abhorrence of it. He seasoned his 
discourse - with historical remarks and lively strokes 
of wit, which delighted all the assembly. Thus Pi- 
SISTRATUS artfully made use of tue charms of con- 
versation, and of the freedom usual at banquets, to 
confirm his authority and gain the good will of the 
Ather ians The senators and young men who beard 
him, seemed to forget their natural avergion to mo- 
narchy. Cynv+ by this example perceived with 
pleasure the en pile which Princes, by their amiable 
qualities. may gain over the hearts even of those who 
are the greatest enemies to their power. 
- The next day CYRUs Signified to Pisis rn rus his 
im atience to be acquainted with Sol ox, whose re- 
E was spread over all Asia. This Philosopher, 
after bis travels, had refused at first to return to 
Athens, because PIs is TRA Tus had got himself declared 
King; but having understood with how much wis- 


to him. The Sage had chosen his habitation upon 
Mars- Hill, where was held the famous council of 
AREoPacUs, near the tomb of the Amazons P1s1s:- 
TRATUS would himself condu+*t the young Prince thi- 
ther, and present him to the Athenian law-giver. 
SOLON, though i in a very advanc. d age, still preserved 
the remains of his sprightly genius, that chearfulness 
and ti ose beauties of the mind which never grow 
cd. He embraced Cyrus with that afﬀectionate 
tenderness which is natural tv old men, when young 
persons seek their counsels and conversation in order 
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to learn wisdom. Pisisraarus knowing that the 


Prince's design in visiting Sor ox was to inform him- 
self thorouglily of FOR: Athenian Jaws, retired and 


left them alone. 


That they might diacgurte with the ende liderty, | 
and more agreeably, the Sage conducted him to the 
top of the hill, where they found a delightful ver- 


dure, and seated themselves at the foot of a sacred 


bak. From this place they beheld the fertile plains 


and craggy mountains of Attica, which bounded the 


vie w on one side with an agreeable mixture of every 


thing most smiling and wild in nature: on the other 


side the Saronic gulph widening by degrees, opened 


a prospect of several islands which appeared to float 
upon the waves. At a greater distance the rising 


coasts of Argolis seemed to lose themselves in the 


clouds, while the Great Sea, which looked as if it 


touched the skies, terminated the view and relieved 


the eye, weary with surveying so great a variety of 


objects. Below was the city of Athens, which ex- 
tended itself upon the declivity of a hill; the nu- 


merous buildings rose one above another, and their 
different structure shewed the different ages of the 


republic, its first simplicity in the heroic ages, and 


its rising magnificence in the time of SoLon : in one 
part might be seen temples with sacred groves, mag- 


nificent palaces with gardens, and a great number of 


ﬆately houses of a regular architecture: in another 
a great many towers, high walls and little irregular 
buildings, which discovered the warlike and rustic 
taste of antient times, The river Ilissus which flowed 


near the city, and winded through the meadows, 
«ded a thousand natural beauties to that of art, It 
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vas in this agreeable place that Cy nus desired Sorox 
to give him an account of the state of Greece, and 
particularly of Athens; and the wise Jaw-giver satis- 


fied his curiosity in the following manner: 

All the Grecian families are descended from Herr. 
LEN, son of Duc aliox, whose three children gave 
their names to the three nations of Greeks, the 
Folians, Dorians, and Ionians. These built them 
selves several cities, and from those cities came HEn- 


culks, THneseus, Mixos, and all those first heroes to 


whom divine honours are paid, in order to shew that 
virtue ean be fully rewarded only in heaven. Egypt 
first inspired the Greeks with a taste for arts and 
sciences, initiated them into her mysteries, and gave 


them both Gods and laws. Greeee being thus civi- 


lzed, formed herself by degrees into several repub- 
lics. The supreme council of the Amphictions, 
composed of the deputies of the principal cities, 
united them all in the same view, which was to pre- 
serve independence abroad, and union at home. This 
excellent conduct kept them clear of an unbridled li- 


centiousnes, and inspired them with the love of a 


liberty regulated by laws; but these pure maxims did 
not always subsist; every thing degenerates among 
men; wisdom and virtue have their vicissitùdes in 
the body politic, as health and Strength have in the 
natural. 

Among all these republics, Athens and Lacedæ- 
mon are without comparison the principal. The 
character of Athens is wit, elegance, politeness, all 
the amiable and social virtues. That of the Spar- 
tans is fortitude, temperance, military virtue, and 
reason stript of all ornament, The Athenians love 
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the sciences and pleasures, their great propensity is 


to voluptuousness. The life of the Spartans is la- 
borious and severe; all their passions have a turn to 
ambition. From the different genius of these nations 


have proceeded the different forms and revolutions 


of their governments. Lycukevs followed the au- 
sterity of his natural temper, and consulted the 
savage fierceness of his fellow-citizens in his refor- 


mations at Lacedæmon: he considered the happi- 


ness of his country as placed in conquest and do- 
minion; and upon that plan formed all the laws of 
Sporta, in which you have been instructed: it was 
impossible for me to imitate him. 

Athens in the beginning had Kings, but es were 


such only in name, and not absolute as at Lacedæ- 


mon. The genius of the Athenians was so different 
from that of the Lacedæmonians, that it made regal 
power insupportable to them. The authority of 


their Kings being almost wholly confined to the com- 


mand of their armies, vanished in time of peace. 
We reckon ten from CEenors to THESEvs, and seven 
from Tukskus to CopRkus, who made a sacrifice of 


himself to the safety of his country: his children, 


Mipox and NIL EVUs, disputed for the throne. The 
Athenians took this occasion to abolish intirely the 
regal power, and declared JurirER sole King of A- 
thens; a specious pretext to favour rebellion, and 


to shake off the yoke of all settled authority. In the 


place of Kings, they created perpetual governors, 
under the name of Archons; but even this feint 


image of royalty appeared odious. That they might 
not leave so much as a shadow of regal power, they 
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ae Decennial Archons; nor was their restless 


humour yet satisfied: they reduced the duration of 
these magistracies to one year, that they might the 
oftener take into their own hands the supreme autho- 
rity, which they never transferred to their magis- 


trates but with regret. So limited a power was but 


ini qualified to keep such restless spirits within bounds; 
factions, intrigues, and cabals sprung up every day: 
each man, with a book of laws in his hands, was for 
disputing about the sense of them. Men of the most 


Nvely imaginations are commonly the least solid, and 
the most apt to create broils; they think every thing 


due to their superficial talents. Under pretence that 


all men are born equal, they endeavour to confound 
all ranks, and preach up a chimerical equality, only 
that they themselves may get the ascendant. The 


council of AkEOrAOUs, instituted by Ceckoys, reve- 
renced throughout all Greece, and so famous for its 
integrity, that the Gods are said to have respected 


| its decisions, had no longer any authority : the peo- 


ple judged of every thing in the last resort, but their 
resolutions were not fixed and steady, because the 


multitude is always humoursome and inconstant. 


The smallest umbrages heightened the presumption, 


provoked the folly, and armed the fury of a multi- 


tude corrupted by an excessive liberty. Athens con- 


tinued thus a long time under an impossibility of ex- 


tending her dominion ; happy in being able to pre- 
serve herseif from total destruction, amidst dissen- 
tions which rent her in pieces. Such was the situa- 
tion of my couniry when I undertook to remedy its 
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In my first years I gave myself up to n 


temperance, and all the passions of youth, and was 


cured of them by the love of science, for which the 
Gods had given me a taste from my infancy. I ap- 
plied myself to the study of morality and policy, in 


which 1 found charms. that soon gave me a disgust | 


for a loose and disorderly life. The intoxication of 


my passions being dispelled by serious refleftions, I - 


beheld with concern the sad condition of iny coun- 


try; 1,turned my thoughts to provide a remedy, 
and communicated my scheme to PisisrRArus, Who 


was like wise come off from the follies of youth. You 
see, said I to him, the miseries which threaten us: 
an unbridled licentiousness has taken the place of 
true liberty; you are descended from CEoroPs, and 
I from. Copa us: we have more right to pretend to 


the royal power than any other, but let us take care 


not to aspire to it. It would be a dangerous ex- 
change of passions, to forsake sensuality, which hurts 


only aursel ves, in order to pursue ambition, which 
might be the ruin of our country. Let us endea- 
vour to be serviceable to her without en to 


bring her under our dominion. 


An occasion 800n presented to facilitate my pro- 
jets.. The At enlans chose me to be the chief of an 
expedition against the Megarians, who had seized the 
island of Salamis. I embarked with five hundred 


men, made à descent upon the island, took the city, 


and drove away the enemy. They still insisted on 
the justice of their pretensions, and chose the Lace- 
demonians to be Judges of it. 1 planting: the com- 
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mon cause and gained it. Having by these actions 
acquired credit among my countrymen, they pressed 
me to accept of the regal dignity, but J refused it, 
and applied creed oy We e evils in _ 
of Archon. © © © he 

The first source of _ Weberei W oY exces- 
sive power of the people.  Monarchical authority, 
moderated by a Senate, was the primitive form of go- 
vernment in all wise nations. I was desirous to imi- 
tate Lycurxcus in the establishment of it, but was 
too well acquainted with the natural temper of my 
countrymen” to undertake” it. I knew that if they 
suffered tllemselves to be stripped of the sovereign 
power, they would soon take it back again by open 
violence; I therefore contented myself with setting 
bounds to it. I Was thoroughly sensible that no state 
can subsist without some subordination: I distributed 
the people into four elasses, and chose an hundred 
men out of each class, whom I added to the council 
_ of Artopacus; I shewed ͤ these chiefs that sovereign 
authority of what kind soever is but a necessary evil 
for preventing greater .evils ; and that it ought only 
to be employed to restrain men's passions. I repre- 
sented to the people the mischiefs they had suffered 
by giving themselves up to their own fury. By this 
means I disposed the one to command with modera- 
tion and the other to obey with readiness. 

I caused those to be punished severely who taught, 
that all men are born equal, that merit only ought 
to- regulate ranks, and that the greatest merit_a man 
can have is wit, I made the Athenians sensible of 
the fatal consequences of such false maxims. I proved 
to them that the natural equality, which those men 
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talked of, is a chimera founded upon the poetical fa- 
bles of the companions of CADMus and the children 
of DevcALioNn; that there never was a time, in 
which men rose in that manner out of the earth, in a 
state of perfect manhood; that it was ridiculous to 
offer the sports of the imagination for principles ; that 
ever since the golden age, the order of generation had 
made a necessary dependance and inequality among 
men; and lastly, that paternal authority had been 
the first model of all governments. I made a law 
by which every man who had given no other proof 
of his good sense, than lively sallies of imagination, 
florid discourses, and the talent of talking upon all 


| subjeRts, without going to the bottom of any thing, 


was declared incapable of public employments. 

Here CxRus interrupted Sorox, and said to him: 
but after all, methinks merit is what ought to make 
the distinction among men. Wit is the lowest sort 
of merit, because it is always dangerous when alone; 


but wisdom, virtue, and valour give a natural right 


to govern. He alone ought to command others 
who has most wisdom to discover what is just, most 
virtue to adhere to, and most courage to put it in 
execution. Merit, replied Sor ov, essentially distin- 
guishes men, and ought solely to determine ranks: 
but ignorance and passions often hindet us from dis- 
cerning it; self. love makes each man pretend to it; 
the most deserving are the most modest, and never 
seek to rule. Besides, that which appears to be vir- 
tue, is sometimes nothing but a deceitful mask. Dis- 
putes, discord, and illusion would be endless, if there 
was not some rule more fixed, certain, and palpable 


than merit alone, whereby to settle ranks and de- 
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 grees;. These ranks. are regulated in mall repub. 
lies by election, and in great monarchies by birth. 
I confess it is an evil to grant dignities where there 
is no real merit, but it is a necessary evil, and this 


necessity makes the difference between the natural 


and civil right: the one is always conformable to 
the most perfect justice, the other is often unjust in 
the E but is nec * y to prevent con- 
fusion. 

It was not 50* e the-x reign of. SATURN ; in that 
golden age Gop was the universal Prince and com- 3 
- mon Father of all; he himself took care of the sus. 


tenance of men and governed them; he was their 


guardian and shepherd; there were then no magis- 


trates nor civil polity as now, every one followed 
SHE LAW WHICH 1s, and not that wHICH HAS BEEN 
MADE. Under the reign of JorirEn, the master of 
the universe having, as it were, quitted the reins 
of his empire hid himself in an inaccessible retreat, 
the oundations of the world were shaken by mo- 
tions contrary to its principle aud its end, and it 
lost its beauty and its lustre; then it was that good 
and evil were mingled together; ignorance and pas- 
sions made civil Jaws and civil magistrates necessary; 
these laws are often imperfect, and these magistrates 


are not always good; but we are obliged to observe 


the one and submit to the other, lest the world should 
fall into perpetual anarchy. All men are brethren, 
and each man has a right to whatever he has need of; 
they are children of the same father, and no one 


Should lord it over another; but if there were not 
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laws established to settle ranks and property among 
men, the avarice and ambition of the strongest would 
invade all: these laws are not always founded upon 


what is best in itself, but upon what is least mischie- 


vous to society. Such is the source of almost all 
political establishments, As Tux must return upon 
earth before merit alone will determine the fortunes 
of men; at present we must often content ourselves 
with less equitable decisions. Ranks and dignities 
are, after all, but the shadows of real grandeur. The 


external respect which is paid to them, is likewise 


but the shadow of that esteem which belongs to vir- 
tue alone. Is it not an instance of great wisdom in 
the first law-givers, to have preserved order in soci- 
ety by establishing such regulations, that those who 
have only the shadow of virtue 7 are satisfied with the 
Shadow of esteem ? 

I understand you, said Cynvus, covereignty and 
rinks are necessary evils to keep the passions within 
bounds. The lower sort should be content with 


meriting the internal esteem of men, by their plain and 


modest virtue; and the great should be persuaded 


that nothing but outward homage will be paid them 


unless they have true merit. By this means the one 


sort will not be dejected or repine at their low condi- 


tion, nor the other pride themselves in their grandeur; 
men will become sensible that Kings are necessary, 


and Kings will not forget that they are men; each 


man will keep himself within his own sphere, and 
the order of society will not be disturbed. I see 
clearly the beauty of this principle, and am very im- 
patient to know your other laws. 

The second source of the miseries of A 
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SoLON, was the excessive riches of Some, and the 
extremeſpoverty of others; this terrible inequalityin 
a popular government occasioned eternal discord : J 
durst not-attempt to remedy this mischief by esta- 
blishing a community of goods as at Sparta; the ge- 
nius of the Athenians, which carries them to luxury 
and pleasures, would never have suffered such an 
equality: but in order to diminish our evils I can. 
celled all debts; I began by remitting those which 
were due to me; I enfranchised all my slaves, and 
forbad any one for the future to pledge his liberty for 
what he borrowed, I nevertasted so much pleasure 
as relieving the miserable; I was still rich, but J 
thought myself poor, because I had not enough to 
distribute something to all the unfortunate; I esta- 
blished at Athens this useful maxim, that all the 
members of the same commonwealth ought to feel 
and compassionate the miseries of one * as 
parts of the same body. 5. 

The third source of our calamities was the multi- 
plicity of laws, which is as evident a token of the 
corruption of a state, as a diversity of medicines is 
of the distempers of bodies. Here again I could not 
imitate. Lycur6us; community of goods, and an 
equality of all the members of a republic, render 
useless a great many laws and forms, which are ab- 
solutely necessary where there is an inequality of ranks 
and property. I contented myself with abolishing all 
those laws which served only to exercise the subtle 
genius of the sophists, and the skill of the lawyers, 
reserving only a small number of such as were sim 
ple, short and clear; by this means I put a stop to 
contentious chicane, that monstrous invention of 


* 
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crafty knaves to elude. Justice ; 1 fixed. certain times 
for, the, final determination of law-suits, and ordained 
gevere and disgracefulp unishments for the magistrates, 
who. should lengthen them beyond the bounds pre- 
scribed; lastly, I repealed the too severe laws of 
Deaco, which punished the smallest transgressions 
and. the greatest crimes equally with death; and I 
proportioned the punishment to the offence. 
Tue fourth source of our misfortunes was the ba 
education of children; none but superficial qualities, 
wit, bright imagination and gallantry, were culti. 
| vated in young persons; the heart, reason, noble 
entiments and solid virtues were neglected; the va- 
ue both of men and things was rated by appearances | 
and not by reality ; F the Athenians were serious about 


% 


5 trifles, and looked u pon solid matters as too abstract- 

> WM <d. In order to prevent these mischiefs, I ordained 

[ that the council of Arzoracvs should superintend 

5 the education of children: I would not have them 
educated i in such i ignorance as the Spartans, nor con- 

. fined as before to the study of eloquence, poesy, 

e and those sciences, which serve only to adorn the 


imagination. I would have them apply their thoughts 
t to all those kinds of knowledge which help to fortify 
n reason, habituate the mind to attention, and are ser- 
r viceable for acquiring penetration and judgment; the 
proportion of numbers, the calculation of the celestial 


S motions, the structure of the universe, the great art 
Il of knowing how to mount up to first principles, de- 
le Scend to consequences, and discover the whole series 
55 of truths, with their dependance upon one another. 
C These speculative sciences, nevertheless, serve only 


to exercise and cultivate the mind in early youth.— 
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The Athenians in a riper age apply themselves to the 
study of the laws, policy and history, to learn the 
revolutions of empires, the causes of their rise, and 
the occasions of their fall ; in a word, to every thing 
which wy contribute to the Wa 5 we man and 
oe men. 8 5 
- he tow and last bourte of cur evils was an immo- 
derate fondness for pleasures; I knew that the tem- 
per of the Athenians required amusements and pub- 
lic shows; I was sensible that I could not subdue 
those republican and untractable souls, but by making 
use of their inclination towards pleasure, to captivate 
and instt᷑uct them. In these public Shows I caused to 
be represented the fatal consequences of their dis- 
union, and of all the vices prejudicial to society; by 
this means multitudes of men assembled i in the same 
place, were induced to spend whole hours in hearing 
lessons of a sublime enn, ; they would have been 
disgusted with dry precepts aud cold maxims; and 
i there was no way to instruct, unite, and correct 
them, but under pretence of amusing them. Such 
were my laws and inst! 'tutions, © 
i see very well, said Cyrus, that you have con- 
sulted nature more than Lycuncvus has done; but on 
the other hand, have you not been too indulgent to 
human weakness? It seems dangerous in a republic, 
which has always been inclined to voluptuousness, to 
endeavour the uniting of men by their taste for plea- 
sures. I could not, replied SoLox, change the na- 
_y of my cvunttymen'; my laws are not perfec, 


* bier RATUS extablistied a kind of academy for. err 
| al the sciences, and erected a library containing a collection of all 
the antient poets, philosophers, and — 
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but are the best which they could bear. Lycuncus 


found in his Spartans a genius apt to all heroic vir- 
tues; I found in the Athenians a bent towards all 


the vices which make men effeminate. I will venture 


tosay, that the laws of Sparta, by carrying the virtues 
to an extreme, transform them into faults; my laws, 
on the contrary, tend to render even the weaknesses 
of men useful to society. This 1s all that-policy can 
do; it does not change men's hearts, it only makes 


| the best advantage of their passions. 


1 thought, continued-SoLox, to have prevented or 
cured the greatest part of our evils by the establish- 
ment of these laws, but the restlessness of a people 
accustomed - to licentiousness occasioned me daily 
vexations: Some blamed my regulations, others pre- 
tended not to understand them; some were for 
making additions to them, others for retrenching 
them. I perceived then how useless the most excel- 
lent laws are without a fixed and stable authority to 
put them in execution. How unhappy is the lot of 
mortals? By endeavouring to avoid the terrible evils 
of popular government they run a risque of falling 
into slavery ; by flying the inconveniences of regal 
power they become exposed by degrees to anarchy. 
The path of just policy is bordered on both sides 
with precipices. I saw that as yet I had done nothing. 
| went therefore to PisisTRATUS and said to him: 
You see all the endeavouis I have used to cure the 
listempers of the state; my remedies are all useless 
for want of a physician to apply them. This people 
is 50 impatient under a yoke, that they dread the em- 
pre of reason itself; all subjection to laws is insup- 
portable to them; every one is for reforming them 
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guishes himself from his countrymen chiefly by an 
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after he! own fashion: 1 am going to absent myself 

form my country for ten years; I-shall avoid by that 
means the perplexity and trouble to which I am daily 
exposed, of spoiling the simplicity of my laws by 
adding to them and multiplying them. Endeavour to 
-accustom the Athenians to them in my absence, and 
Suffer no alteration in them. I have refused to accept 


_ «the regal dignity which has been offered me; a true 


legislator ought to be dis interested but for you, 


PisisTrRATus, your military virtues qualify you for 


government, and your natural humanity will hinder 
Fou from abusing your authority; make the Athe- 
<nians subject without making them slaves, and re- 
strain their licentiousness without taking away their 
liberty; avoid the title of — ment Yourselt 
with that of Arcnon. 

Having taken this resolution, I went to travel 
zin Egypt and Asia. PisisrRATUs, in my absence, 
mounted the throne, notwithstanding the aversion 

of the Athenians to regal power; his address and 
his courage raised him to it, and his mildness 
and moderation maintain him on it; he distin- 


exact submission to the laws; and his manner of life 
js plain, without pageantry and pomp. Besides, tie 
Athenians respeët him as he is decended from Cz: 
'.EROFS, and because he has only resumed the authority 
of his ancestors for the good of his country. As for 
me, I spend my days here in solitude without med 
-Ming with the government; I content myself wit 
- presiding in the Areopagus, and explaining my la 
when any dispute arises about their meaning, 
The Prince of. Persia saw clearly, by the discourse! 
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| Soto, the inconyeniencies of a popular government, 
: and that despotic power in the multitude is more in- 
zupportable t than Wolate authority in a single per- 
) . having d himself in the laws of 
i Solox and the government of the Athenians, applied 
t himself afterwards to learn their military strength; 
e it consisted chiefly in their fleets. PIs Is TRA Tus con- 
u, ducted him to Phalerus, a maritime town situated at 
or the mouth of the Ilissus; this was the ordinary place 


er of retreat for the Athenian ships; for the famous 
e- port Pyræeus was made afterwards by THEM ISTo- 
e- cues. They went down the river accompanied by 


eir ArasPEs and several Athenians in a bark made on 
el! purpose: while delightful music charmed the ear and 
governed the motion of the oars, the Prince desired 
vel the King of Athens to give him a more particular 
ice, WF account than he had done at first of the various revo- 
on lutions which had happened under his reign. P1s1s- 
and 'TRATUS Satisfied his curiosity in the following man- 
ness DEE 

sti. Von know that when I first forn. ed the design of 
yu making myself King, the state was rent in pieces by 
fe two factions; MecacLes was the head of one party 
„ ls and Lxcuncus led the other. SoLow put an end to 


, Cr our divisions by his wise laws, and went soon after 
zor into Asia. In his absence I gained the hearts of the 


As 0 people, and by artifice and address obtained guards 


for my person; I made myself master of the fortress 
and was proclaimed King. In order to engage more 
va thoroughly the good will of the people, I slighted 
* See HxzoD. lib. 1. and Pr ur. Life of Sor ox. 

1 2 
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any alliance with the Princes of Greece, and married 
-PyYa, daughter of a rich Athenian of the Pzanean 
tribe. Love united with policy: besides her sur. 
prizing beauty, she had all the qualities worthy of a 
Throne, and all the virtues of a noble soul: I had 
loved her in my youth, but minen had diverted wy 
0794 
I governed i in peace for #« some years, but at length 
the inconstancy of the Athenians signally shewed it- 
self anew. -LYcureGvus raised a general murmuring 
against me, under pretence that I was exhausting the | 
public treasury to maintain useless fleets ; he artfuily 
spread it abroad, that my only design in augmenting 
our naval strength, was to make myself master of 
Greece, that 1 might afterwards invade the liberty of 
the Athenians; and he laid a plot to take away my 
life; he communicated his design to Macs, who 
abhorred the treason and gave me notice of it. 1 
took all possible precautions to avoid falling a victim 
to the jealausy- of Lv eun SUS. The traitor however 
found means to raise an insurrection, and the fury of 
«the people grew-to. such an height, that they set fire 
to my palace in the night; I ran to: the apartment of 
Pu va, but it was already. consumed by the flames, 
and I had just time enough to.save myself with my 
son Hieeas; I escaped in the dark, and fled to the 
Aslaad-of Salamis, where I concealed myself two 
-whole years. I doubted not but that PH VA had pe- 
rished in the flames; and how great soever my am- 
bition was, her death affected me infinitely more than 
| the loss of my crown. 
During my exile the animosity of Mecacis 
against Lycos revived, and their differences 
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threw- the city again into the utmost confusion. 1 
gave MEGACLES notice of the condition I was in, 
and the place of my retreat; he sent a proposal'to me 
to return to Athens, and offered me his daughter in 


marriage. In order to engage the Athenians to come 


into our measures, we had recourse to religion, and 
corrupted the priests of M1xgrv a. I left the Island of 
Salamis; MEGACLEs came and joined me at a temple 


gome furlongs from Athens; he was accompanied by 


several senators. and a crowd of people; sacrifices 


were offered, and the entrails of the victims examin- 


ed, upon which the high priest declared in the name 
of the Goddess, that her city could not be happy but 


by my restoration, whereupon I was crowned with 
$dlemnity. The better to impose upon the people, 
Mecacres chose out from among the young priest- 
esses, her who was of the most majestic stature, and 
armed her like the daughter of JurirER; she wore 
the dreadful Egis upon her breast, and held in her 


hand a shining lance, but her face was veiled. I seated 


myself with her in a triumphal chariat, and we were 
conducted to the city; trumpeters and heralds went 
before, and cried witha loud voice, People of Athens, 


receive PasisrRATus, whom MiNERvA resolving to 
honour above all other mortals brings back to you by 
her priestess.“ The gates of the town were immedi- 


ately opened, and we went directly tothe fortress where 
my marriage was to be celebrated; the priestess stept 
down from her chariot, aud taking me by the hand, 
led me into the inner apartment of the-palace. As 


soon as we were alone she took off her veil, and [ 
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perceived that it was PaYa. Imagine the transports 
of my joy; my love and my ambition were both 
crowned the same day; she gave me a brief account 
of her escaping the flames, and of her retiring to the 
temple of Minerva upon the 0 1 my 2 
ed death. 
_ - MecacrEs seeing all his projects disconcerted by 
the Queen's return, employed his thoughts to dispos. 
sess me again; he persuaded himself that I had acted 
in concert with PR VA to deceive him by false hopes; 
he spread a rumour at Athens that I had corrupted the 
pontiff, and had abused religion to impose upon the 
people. They rose in arms against me a second time, 
and besieged the fortress. Puya seeing the cruel 
extremities to which I was reduced, and apprehend. 
ing the effects I might feel of the fury of a supersti- 
tious and enraged multitude, resolved to leave me; 
she thought herself obliged to sacrifice her own hap- 
piness to that of her country, and MiskRVA without 


doubt inspired her to make this saerifice. So great an 


example of generosity filled me with admiration, 
overwhelmed me with sorrow, and redoubled my 
love. Meals being informed of Paya's flight 
offered me peace, upon condition that I would di: 
vorce the Queen and marry his daughter; but I re- 
solved to renounce my crown, rather than be false to 
my duty and my love. The siege was renewed with 
more vigour than ever, and after a long resistance! 
was obliged to give way to the storm; I left Attica 
and made my escape into Eubcea. 

I wandered a great while in that country, till be⸗ 
ing discovered and persecuted by Mroacl Es, I retirel 
into the island of Naxos; I entered into the temple 
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of Minerva to pay my devotion to the protectress- 
of Athens; just 2s I had ended my prayer I per- 
ceived an urn upon the altar, and going near it I read 
this inscription : „Here rest the ashes of Puya, 
whose love to Pisisrrarus and her country made 
her a willing victim to their happiness.“ This mourn- 
ful spectacle rene wed all my sorrows, yet could I not 
tear myself away from that fatal place; I often went 
to the temple to bewail my misfortunes; it was my 
only remaining consolation in this lonely condition, 
in which I suffered hunger, thirst, the inclemency of 
the seasons, and all sorts of misery. One day while 
I I was plunged in the most melancholy reflections and 
el in a profound silence, I know not whether in a vision 
. or a divine dream, but the temple seemed to shake, 
i- and the top of it to open; I beheld Minerva in the 


F air in the same form as when she came out of the 
p- head of JueiTER, and I heard her pronounce these 
ut words in a majestic and threatening tone: © It is 
an thus the Gods punish those who abuse religion, by 
n, making it subservient to their ambition.“ My soul 
ny was Seized with a sacred horror; the presence of the 
ht Goddess confounded me, and laid open before my 
di- eyes all my crimes; I continued a great while with- 
re- out sense or motion. From that time my heart was 
to changed; I discerned the true source of all my mis- 
ith W fortunes; I detested that false policy which makes 
el use of wiles, artifice, and mean dissimulation ; I r = 
ica Solved for the future to employ no methods but what 


| were noble, just, and magnanimous, and to make it 
be- my endeavour to render the Athenians happy, in 
rel WT ease the Gods should be appeased, and should suf'er 
ple me to re-ascend the throne. The Gods were a; peas» 
I 4 | 
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ed, and delivered me from my exile. My son Hip 
Plas engaged the Argians and several cities of Greece 
to assist me; I went and joined him in Attica; II 
first took Marathon, and then advanced towards 
Athens; the Athenians came out of the city to give 
me battle; I sent some children on horseback to them, 
to assure them that I did not come to invade their 
Everties, but to restore the laws of Sorow. This 
moderation removed their fears, they received me 
with acclamations of joy, and J ascended the throne 
third time, My reign has never since been disturb- 
ed; but I understand that MrcacLrs, who is retired 
to Corinth, has engaged the Corinthians to lend hi 
a fleet, and I am daily making preparations to with« 
stand the invasion with which he threatens me. 
P1s1STRATUS was In this manner discoursing with 
Cynus, when they arrived at Phalerus; the havel 
stretched itself in form of a crescent ; great chain: 
went from one side to the other to be a barrier to tie 
ships, while several towers at certain distances servec 


to defend the mole, The two Princes went up wit 
ARasrts to the temple. of Vexus, built upon th vi 
summit of mount Colias, from whence they disco ef 
vereda fleet under full sail, making towards Phaleru ai 
P1s1STRATUS presently discerned the Corinthian fl: I 

4 


and going down to the port went aboard his fleet 
giving orders to weigh anchor and meet the enemy 
The wind changed on a sudden and favoursd P1519 Per 
TRATUS; the two fleets came up with each other, al fol 
were ranged in order of battle: a forest of m2 and 
formed on one side three lines of a vast length, wil the 
a triple line of Athenian vessels, bending into ti toe 
figure of a half: moon, presented an opposite fore nin, 
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pon the water; the heavy armed soldiers were post- 
e upon the decks, the bowmen and slingers at the 
pow and poop. The trumpet gave the sigual to be- 
gin the attack; the galleys on both sides frat drew 
lick, then advanced and struck against each other 


with violence; they pierced and tore each other with 


their beuks; some struck against the prow, others 
zoainst the poop, and others against the sides, while 


thoge vessels which were att:cked presented their 


ders to break the violence of the shock. The two 
feets mixed, grappled and came to a close fight; 
here the Athenian soldiers flung themselves from one 
ip to another, there the Corinthians threw bridges 
to board the enemy. | 
Cyrus followed PisisrxAr u s every where, and by 
his courage Supplied his want of experience in this 
rt of fight, Giving way to his ardour he wo ud 
have thrown himself into one of the enemies ships, 
but fell into the sea: several arrows were shot at 


him, but he plunged into the water, saved himself 


by swimming, and got on board an Athenian galley, 
which Pi$154RATUS sent to his assistance. Ashamed 
ok his want of dexterity, he resolved to perish or re 
pair his misfortune: he ordered the rowers to ad- 
Tae to the vessel where MEGAaCLES was in person, 
e came up with it, and with a flaming dart set fire 
bit; the Athenian rebel endeavoured to escape but 
periied in the fire. P1sISIRATUS and his captains 
followed the example of Cyrus; the wind freshened 
and blew higi; the flames mixed with the waves; 

tle Corinthians threw themselves into the water to 
escape: the sea was soon covered with men swim— 
ning amidst rudders and rowers seats. This sad 
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spectacle continued till the Corinthian fleet was quite 
dispersed by the wind or consumed by the flames, 
After the action Cyrus was wholly employed inf 
Saving the lives of those who were upon the point 
of perishing. Then he returned into the port, and 


of building ships, and to learn the names and uses 
of all their different parts. | 

When P1s1sTRATUS had given all the necessary 
orders for repairing his gallies, he took Cyrvs with 
him in a chariot and returned to Athens by a terrace 
which ran along the banks of the river llissus. By 
the way he discoursed with the Prince of the naval 
force of the Athenians, the schemes he had laid to 


augment it, the advantages which might be drawn T 
from it for the security of.Greece against foreign in- Ja 
vasions, and lastly of the usefulness of commerce!“ 
with regard to the navy. Hitherto, said he, the "! 
Athenians have applied their thoughts rather to grow th 
rich than great, and this has been the source of our is 
luxury, licentiousness, and popular discords; where- 4 
ever a people carry on commerce only to increase.“ 
their wealth, the state is no longer a republic but a * 
society of merchants, who have no other bond o C 
union but the desire of gain. The generous love o , 
their country is no longer thought of when the pub- *y 
lic good interferes with their private interest. I have . 


endeavoured to prevent these mischiefs; our ships 4 
subsist by their trade in time of peace, and are og 
Service in defending our country in time of war; by * 
this means commerce contributes not only E enrich mY 
the subject, but to augment the strength of the state; * 
the public good unites with the interest of each pr 
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ate 8ubje, and trade does not in the least diminish 
military virtue. | | 

When Cyrus V o3 returned to Athens, PisisSTRA= 
ius and SoLON carried him to see their dramatic en- 
tertainments. Magnificent theatres, pompous deco- 
tions, and the nice rules which have been since 
observed, were not then known. Tragedy was not 
in that perfection to which it was brought by So- 
mocLEs, but it answered all the views of policy for 
| which it had been introduced. The Greek poets, in 
their dramatic pieces, usually represented the tyranny. 
of Kings, in order to strengthen the aversion of the 
Athenians to regal government; but Pis1$STRATUS .* 
directed the deliverance of AnDROMEDA to be acted, 
The poet has scattered throughout his tragedy seve- 
nl «trokes of panegyric, which were the more inge- 
riouz, as they might be applied not only to PERSEUS» 
but to Cyrus who was descended from him. After 
tis entertainment SoLoN led the young Prince to 
his retreat on Mars-Hill to take a repast there; it 
was more frugal than that at the palace of Pis1srRA- 
0s, but not less agreeable, During this repast CY 
zus desired the wise old man to explain to him the 
political design and principal parts of tragedy, which 
he did not yet understand. | | 

SOLON, who was himself a poet, answered: The the- 
are is a living picture of the virtues and passions of 
men; imitation deceives the mind into a belief that 
the objects are really present and not represented. 
You bave formerly read our poet Homen, the drama 
1 an abridgement of epic poesy ; the one is an 

og recited, the other an action represented; the 
due recounts the successive triumphs of virtue over 
16 
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vice and fortune, the other represents the unforeseen 
mischiefs caused by the passions; the one may abound 
with the marvellous and supereatural, because it 
treats of heroic expl..its, which the Gods alone in- 
Spire; but in the other the natural must be joined 
with the surprising, to shew the genuine effects and 
play of human passions ; the heaping of wonders up- 
on wonders transports the mind beyond the limits of 
nature, but it only excites zdmiration; on the con- 
trary, by describing the effects of virtue and vice, 
both with ut us and within us, man is brought to 
see and know himself, tie heart is touched while the 
mind is delighted and amused. To reach the sub— 
| lime the poet must be a philosopher ; the most beau- 
tiful flowers, graces, and paintings only please the 
Imagination without satisfpving the heart or improv- 
ing the understanding; solid principles, noble sen- 
timents and various characters must be dispersed 
throughout, in order to display to us truth, virtue 
and nature. Man must be represented as he is and 
as he appears, in his native colours and under his 
disguises, that the picture may resemble the original 


in which there is always a contrast of virtues and a 
imperfections. At the same time it is necessary to Wil © 
conform to the weakness of mankind; too much i. 
moralizing tires, too much reasoning chills the mind; 0 
we must turn maxims into actions, convey noble sen- ; 
timents by a single stroke, and instruct rather by | 


.the manners of the hero than by his discourse. 

These are the great rules founded upon human f 
nature, and the springs which must be put in motion 
to make pleasure serviceable to instruction. 1 fore. 
see that one day these rules may be improved; 5 
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therto I have contented myself with making the 
theatre a school of philosophy for the young Athe- 
nians, and useful to their education. It argues an ig- 


norance of human nature to think of leading it to 


widom at once by constraint and Severity : during 
the sprightliness and fire of youth, there is no fixing 


the attention of the mind but by amusing it; this age 
ß always upon its guard against precepts, and there- 


fore that they may be relished it is necessary to dis- 
{guise them under the form of pleasure. 

Cyrus admired the great designs, both political and 
moral, of the theatre, and saw clearly. at the same 
tine that the principal rules of tragedy are not arbi- 
trary, but taken from nature. He thought he could 
not better shew his thankfulness to SoLown for his 
instructions than by letting him see the impression 
tiey had m..de upon him. I now perceive, said he, 
that the Egyptians are much in the wrong to despise 
the Greeks, and especially you Athenians : they look 
upon your graces; your delicacies, and your ingenious 


turns, as frivolous thoughts, superfluous ornaments, 


and childish pre. tinesses, which denotes a puerility 
of mind and a weakness of genius, which will not 
suffer you to rise higher. But I see that you have a 
nicer taste than other nations, that you are better 
Aquainted with human nature, and know how to 
make pleasures instructive. The people of other 


countries are mostly affected with bold flights, vio- | 


Ent transports and bloody catastrophes: it is for 
want of sensibility that we do not distinguish like you 
the different shades of human thought and passion; 
ve are not acquainted with those soft and sweet 
pleasures that arise from delicate sentiments. Solo 
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ge 


touched with the politeness of the Prince's discourse, 
could not forbear embracing him and saying: Heppy 
the nation that is governed by a Prince who travels | 
over the earth and seas, to carry back into his own 
country all the tr-asures of wisdom ! Cyaus soon 
after prepared to leave Athens, and at parting made 
the same promise to PisisTRHATus and Sorox which | 
he had made to CHILO and LEox1Das, of being ever 
a faithful ally to Greece. He embarked with Araspes 
at the port of Phalerus, in a Rhodian vessel which | 
Was bound for Crete. 

The Prince's design in going thither was not Res 


to study the laws of Mixos, but likewise to see Py» : 
THAGORAS, Who had stopped there in his way to Cro- , 
ton: all the Eastern Magi, whom that sage had seen 4 
in his travels, had spoken of him to the Prince with. * 
encomiums; he was esteemed the greatest Philoso-Y 1 
pher of his age, and to understand best of all men 1 
the antient religion of OrPpkEus. His dispute with N 
ANAXIMANDER the naturalist had filled all Greece 
with his fame, and divided all the learned, ARasPEs * 
had been informed of this matter by the philosophers ih 
of Athens, and during the voyage gave C nus thef hy 
following account of it, un 
PYVTUAGORASO, who was descended from the . 
tient Kings of the Island of Samos, had been capt 
vated with the charms of wisdom from his tenderest he 
years; he discovered even from that time a superiol . 
genius and a sovereign taste for truth. Not finding bis: 
at Samos any Philosopher who could satisfy his eage * 
thirst for knowledge, he left it at eighteen years or 
age to seek elsewhere what he could not mee! wil wi 


in his own country; after having travelied for eve 
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nl years in Egypt and Asia, he returned home fraught 
with all the sciences of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
6ymnosophists and Hebrews; the sublimity of his 
genius was equal to the extent of his learning, and 
the excellent qualities of his heart surpassed both; 
his lively and fertile imagination did not hinder the 
justness of his reason ing. | 

AxAXIMAN DER had gone from his own country 
Miletus to the Island of Samos; he had all the talents 
which can be acquired by study, but his understand- 
ing was more subtile than profound, his notions more 
littering than solid, and his deluding eloquence full 
of sophistry : he was impious in the very bottom of 
lis soul, yet affected all the outward appearances of 
an extravagant superstition; he held as divine truths 
al the fables of the poets, and stuck to the literal 
dense of their allegories; he adopted al} the vulgar 
opinions as principles, in order to degrade religion 
and make it monstrous. 

PyTHaGoORas loudly opposed these mischievous 
mxims, and endeavoured to clear religion of those 
adsurd opinions which dishonoured it. ANAXIMANDER 
had known PYTHAGORAS from his infancy, he had in- 
iTucted him in all the secrets of natural philosophy, 
ind had loved him with the affection of a father; 
but after the young Samian returned from his travels, 
the Milesian became jealous of his talents, and re- 
Wived to ruin him as an ingrate, who usurped upon 
ls rights, obscured his glory, and was like to be the 
cle of Greece; he covered himself with the veil 
aka deep hypocrisy, and accused PyTHAGoRAsS of 
Injiety ; he Secretly made use of all arts to incense 
lie people and alarm PoLYCcRATEs, who then reigned 
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at Samos; he addressed himself to all the sects of 
philosophers, and to the priests of the different Di- 
vinities, to persuade them that the Samian Sage, by 
teaching the unity of one sole principle, destroyed 
the Gods of Greece. The King esteemed and loved 
PyTHAGoORAs, yet he suffered himself to be deceived 
by the artful representations of ANAXIMAN DER: the 
Sage was banished from court and obliged to quit 
his country. He leads at present a retired life in 
the Island of Crete, and there studies wisdom with- 
out books or conversation. Having searched deep 
into all the mysteries of nature, and discerned this 
marks of. an infinite wisdom and power, with whic 
every part of the universe abounds, he soars upon the 
wings of contemplation, that he may unite hiusel 
to the sovereign truth, whose impressions he receive 
without the medium of words or sounds.* This in 
Spiration, as I am told, is nothing ke that enthu 
Siasm which heats the mind and agitates the body 
but it gradually stills the noise of the senses and ima 
gination, imposes silence on all vain reasonings, at 
brings the soul to an inward calm, that resemb! 
the repose of the Gods themselves, whose iufivi_ 
activity does not in the least diminish their peited 
tranquility. In this sublime state Py cyaGonas pri 
tises all the human and social virtues, but it is wi 
an ultimate regard to the Gods, and in imitation 
their veracity and goodness; he is modest, aff.bi 
polite, delicate in all his sentiments, disinterested | 
all his POR Speaks little, and never displays 


v See the notion of SIMMIAS the Philosopher in PLvTARC 
Concerning SOCRATES'S genius. 
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talents but to inspire the love of virtue. This ac- 
count of the Sam ian Philosopher gave CY Rus a greater 
desire to see him, and to learn the particulars of 
his dispute. The wind continued favourable, and the 
ressel in a few days made the Island of Crete. 


ic 
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CYRUS no sooner arrived at Crete, but he went 
straight to Gnossus, the capital of that island, famou 
for the wonderful labyrinth made by Dep a1vs, and 
the Stately temple of JupirEn OLyYMPivus. This 
God was there represented without ears, to know 
that the sovereign Lord of the universe has no nee 
of bodily organs to hear the complaints and prayers 
of men. The temple stood within a large inclo- 
sure, in the midst of a sacred wood; the entrance 
into it was through a portico of twenty pillars of 
Oriental granate; the gate was of brass, finely carv 
ed, and was adorned on the sides with two large 
figures, the one representing Truth, the othe 
Justice. The fabric was an immense arch, which le 
in light only at the top, in order to hide from the ey 
all objects abroad except the heavens. The inside ſee 
was a peristyle of porphyry and Numidian marble 


at certain distances one from another, were seven #0 
altars consecrated to the celestial Gods, with the sta b. 
tues of terrestrial Divinities between the pillars ; the Un 
dome was covered on the outside with plates of si 
ver, and adorned on the inside with the 1mages 0 Us t 
heroes, who had been deifyed for their merit. Py 

Cvnus entered this temple; the silence and majest bor 
of the place filled him with awe and respect. He : 
prostrated himself and adored the Divinity present . 


T PLUT. of Isis and Osiris. 
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He had learned from ZoroASTER, that the J UPITER 
0:y1p1Us of the Greeks was the same with the 


Foyptians, He then cast his eye over all tze won- 
ders of art which beautified this place; he was less 
truck with the richness and magnificence of the 
atars, than with the nobleness and expression of the 
ttatues. As he had learned the Greek Mythology, he 
could easily distinguish all the Divinities, and discern 
the mysteries couched in the allegorical figures that 
were before him. What drew his attention more 
especially, was to see that each of the celestial Deities 
held in his hand a golden tablet; upon these tablets 
were written the exalted ideas of Mtwos in religion, 
and the several answers which the Oracle had given 
that law-giver, when he consulted them about the 
nature of the Gods, and the worship they required. 

Upon the tablet of Ju TER Or Mrrus were to be 
read these words : *I give being, life, and motion, 
to all creatures ;* no one can know me but he who 
xeks to resemble me.” F Upon that of PALLas; 
The Gods make themselves known to the heart, 
and conceal themselves from those who endeavour 
to comprehend them by the understanding alone.” f 
Upon that of the Goddess URANIA; © The divine 
laws are not chains to fetter us, but wings to raise 
us to the bright CLMIUS.“ 8 Upon that of the 
Pythian ArolLo was this ancient oracle: “ The 
Cods take less delight to dwell in heaven than in the 


* Zope I k Avro Oxrd vu 1108 da xa emer, Epimen, 
dee HammonD on Acts of Apost. chap. xvii. ver. 28. 
f Plat. Fpinum, e $ Plat, de Rep. 


OaouAZz Es of the Persians, and the OsiRIs of the 
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soul of the just, which is their true temple,” | While 
CyRus was meditating on the sublime sense of these 
inscriptions, a venerable old man entered the temple, 
prostrated himself before the statue of HARPOC RATES 
and remained there a long time in profound silence. 
Cyrus suspected it to be PVTHAGORAS, but durst not 
interrupt his devotion. PYTHAGORAS (for it was 
he) having paid his homage to the Gods, rose up and 
perceived the two strangers; he imagined, that in 
the air and main of Cyrus he saw the same marks 
which SoLoxN had described, when he gave him no- 
tice of the young Prince's intended voyage to 
Crete ; he accosted him with a salutation, and made 
Ls himself known, 

The Samian sage, that he might not disturb the 
zilence which ought to be observed in a place dedi- 
cated to the adoration of the immortal Gods, led 
Cyrus and ARAsFEs into the sacred wood adjoining 
to the Temple. Cyrus then said to him: What! 


have seen upon the golden tablets gives me a high % 
notion of your religion; I made haste to come hither, : 
not only to be instructed in the laws of Mixos, but M 
to learn from you the doctrine of Onevuevs about the * 
golden age; I am told that it resembles that of the ust 
Persians concerning the empire of OroMazrs, and 4 
that of the Egyptians relating to the reign of Os1R1s; 4 
tis a pleasure to see the traces of those great truths . 
in all nations; vouchsate to unfold to me your an— * 
tient traditions. Solo, replied PVYVTHAGORAVS, ac. CE | 


quainted me with your design of coming into this 


island; I was going to Croton, but I have put 1 18 
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voyage to have the pleasure of seeing a hero, whose 
birth and conquests have been foretold by the oracles 
of elmost all nations. I will conceal nothing from 
you of the mysteries of wisdom, because I know 
that you will one day be the law-giver of Asia as 
well as its conqueror. After this they sat down near 
2 statue of M1nos, in the sacred wood, and the Phi- 
| losopher rehearsed to them all the Mythology of the 
firs Greeks, making use of the poetic style of On- 
kurve, which by its paintings and images rendered 
tens ble the süblimest truths. 

+In the golden age the inhabitants of the earth 
lred in a perfect innocence: such as are the Elysian 
fields for heroes, such was then the happy abode of 
nen; the intemperature of the air and the war of the 
elements were unknown; the North winds were not 
yet come forth from their deep grotto's; the zephyrs 
only enlivened all things with their soft and gentle 
breezes; neither the scorching heats of summer, nor 
tie severities of winter were ever felt; the spring 
crowned witli, flowers, and the autumn loaded with 
tits, reigned together; death, diseases, and crimes, 
lurst not approach these happy places. The soul 
vas not then imprisoned in a gross mortal body as 
tis now; it was united to a luminous, heavenly, 
#herial body, f which served it as a vehicle to fly 
rough the air, rise to the stars, and wander over all 
tte regions of immensity. Sometimes those first 
men reposing themselves in odoriferous groves, tasted 


| dee the Disc. | 
| The Pythagorians and Platonists called this subtile vehicle 


0f the soul, Zune auy out, 2p9y409 ebipion, See CupworTH, 
p. 0 to P · 800, 
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all the purest pleasures of friendship ; sometimes they 
sat at the tables of the Gods, and were feasted with 
nectar and ambrosia at other times J UPITER, attend 
ed by all the Divinities, mounted his winged chariot 
and conducted them above the heavens. The poets 
Have not celebrated, nor known that * Hichger 
PLACE; it was there that the souls beheld truth 
Justice, and wisdom in their source; it was there th; 
with the eyes of the pure spirit they contemplate 
the first Essence of whose brightness JupITER anc 
the other Gods are but so many rays; there the 
were nourished with beholding that object, till being 
no longer able to support its splendour, they de 
scended again to their ordinary abode. The Deitie 
.at that time took a pleasure in conversing with men 
.the shepherdesses were loved by the Gods, and th 
.Goddesses did not disdain the love of shepherds; th 
. graces accompanied them every where, and the cont 
graces were the virtues themselves; but alas! ti nere 
golden age was of no long duration. | ied, 
One day men neglected to follow Jue1Tex's challMlpres: 
riot, stayed-in the fields of Hecate, got drunk vic non 
nectar, lost their taste for pure truth, and separate body 
the love of pleasure from the love of order. I Ito 
shepherdesses viewed themselves in fountains and b bon 
came idolators of their own beauty; each had h dus 
thoughts wholly taken up about herself; love forsoꝗ i lins 
. the earth, and together with him all the celestzz vill 
Divinities disappeared. The Sylvan Gods we ire 
changed into Satyrs, the NA rx into BAcchx, an be re 
the Naraps into SVRENS; the virtues and the grad Prey 
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were no longer the same; and self-love, the parent 
of all vices, begot sensuality, the source of all mise- 
lies. Nature was quickly transformed in this lower 
ptere: the sun had no longer the same force, nor 
the same mildness, its light was obscured; our globe 
fall to ruins, the abyss was opened and overflowed; 
it was divided by seas into islands and continents ; 
the fruitful hills became craggy rocks, and the de- 
fohtful valleys frightful precipices: nothing remain- 
x but ruins of the did world drowned in the waters. 
The wings of the Soul were clipt; its subtile vehicle 
mas broken; and spirits were thrown into mortal 
bodies, where they undergo divers transmigrations, 
til they are purged of their crimes by their expiato- 
y pains, * The etherial body was. contradicted, im- 
prisoned, and buried in a living sepulchre, a coarse 
covering, which is ever changing, which does not 
continue one moment the same, and is something 
merely accidental to our substance: the immortal 
ted, the incorruptible body, the subtle vehicle is at 
present the seat of the soul, and the channel of com- 
nunication between the pure spirit and the gross 
body, the hidden spring of all the motions and ope- 
nations aof our walking carcass. It was thus that the 
ron age succeeded to the golden, and it will last ten 
thousand years; during which time SATURN conceals 
himself in an inaccessible retreat; but in the end he 
Ml resume the reins of his empire, and restore the 
Wiverse to its original splendour : all souls will then 
te re-united to their principle. This, continued 
PrrxaGoRaAs, is the allegory by which OxrHEUs has 


See Discourse. 
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allegories abound with the sublimest truth; wh! 


were established at first to make men good, turn th 


ing the mysterious meaning of the sacred rites, [al 
into a gross superstition, while the bold wits gir 
themselves up to impiety. Some despise even th( 


gpecting the doctrine of the antients. 
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made us anderatand the first condition of man, and 
the misery into which he is fallen. Our mortal body 
is the punishment of our crimes, and the disorder ff 
our heart is an evident proof of our being degraded 

I perceive, said CV Rs, that the principles of Z; ſeal 


KOASTER, HEkMEs, and ORPHEvUS are the same; thei" 
the þ 
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then will your priests reduce all to an outward wo 
Ship ? They have spoken to me of Jupiter only a 
of a law-giver, who promises His nectar and ambre 
sia, not to solid virtues, but to the belief of certait 
opinions and the observance of some ceremonie 
which are of no use either to enlighten the mind, o 
to purify the heart. The corruption and avarice 0 
the priests, replied Py rHAGoRAS, is the source of al 
these mischiefs. The ministers of the Gods, wh 


priesthood into a vile trade; they mind only the ou 
ward shew of religion. The vulgar, not understand 


purest antiguity ; others deny the necessity of 2 
outward-worship ; others arraign the eternal Wisdo! 
because of the evils and crimes which happen her 
below. ANAXIMANDER and his audacious school ac 
tually spread abroad at this time throughout all Greet 
that God and Nature are the same thing. Every ol 
forms a system after his own fashion, without te 


When Cyrus heard him name ANAXIMANDE! 
he said to him, I have been informed of the wy 
your disgiace and exile; and have a great devire 


7 
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ian Philosopher; tell me in what manner you 
unhated this doctrine. It may help very much to 


the human mind are pretty near the same in all 
untries and in all times. The particulars of that 
pute, answered PYTHAGORAS, will be long, but I 
hall not affe& to shorten them lest I should become 


Phlosopher, after my long travels, I found that 
AIM AN DER, Who was now advanced in years, 
ud spread every where his impious doctrine: the 
ung people had embraced it; the love of novelty, 


king themselves wiser than other men, had 
Inded their understandings and drawn them into 


lacked the principles of the Milesian : he made me 
cited before a tribunal of Pontiffs in the temple of 
Morro, where the King and all the people of the 
ty were assembled. He began by representing my 
Kirine under the most odious form, gave false and 
licious turns to my words, and endeavoured to 
ute me suspected of the impiety of which he him- 
if yas guilty : I then rose up and spoke in the fol- 
Wing manner: | | | 
0 King! image of the great JuriTzr ! priests of 
oro! and you citizens of Samos! hearken to me 
Id judge of my innocence ; I have travelled among 
'the different nations of the universe to learn wis- 


X 
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bor the particulars of your dispute with that Mi- 


neerve me from those dangerous maxims. I have 
ready seen at Ecbatan several Magi who talked the 
une language with ANAXIMANDER. The errors of 


cure, Upon my return to Samos, continned the 


te inclination to flatter their passions, the vanity of 


be errors. In order to remedy these mischiefs, I 1 


mn, which is only to be found in the tradition of 
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the principal parts of nature, as the sun, the moon x 
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the antients; J have discovered, that from the org 
_ of things men adored but one sole eternal Principle 

that all the Gods of Greece are but d ferent nan 
to express the attributes of the Deity, cr-the prone 
ties of Nature, which is the image of him. A” 
we can conceive of the supreme Essence  rege: 


the 
the s 
the e 
attrib 
ly o 


itself to the mind under the three forms of ꝙ odnes 7 
wisdom and power; the sovereign good, the pmꝗ p 
ple of all beings, the intelligence which designed tet 
plan of the world, and the energy which executed! nos, 


The Orientals call these three forms * Orowaz: 
MyTHRA and MyTHRas; the Egyptians Os 
Isis and Orvs; the Thracians Uranus, URANIA : 
Love ; the Tyrians BeLus, Vevus and Tnanyur 
the Greeks JupirEn, MiNERvVa and APoLLo. Som 
times we represent these three forms of the Divinity 
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the earth, and we callthem Pnorrvs, PuogBrandPat 
at other times by the elements of fire, air and wate 


and we stile them VuLcan, Ju xo and Nxrrust uns, t 
one while by that prolific virtue which preduces win 2 tha 
corn aud fruits, and they are called Baccnvs, Ci ron j 


RES and VERTUMNUS; often by the justice they e. 
_ ercise in the infernal regions, and they bear the nams 


gina! 


nase 
of PLuTo, PR OSERTI NE and Mixos. Moreover ti alen. 
first form of the Divinity is represented by his «ti «ci 
nity as he is the most antient of all beings, and \ Wt lov; 
call it Coklus, Curonus and SATURN: the ssc pes 
form by his fecundity as containing the Seeds of WW: Tu. 
things, and we stile it Ruga, VEs ra and CYBER ad 
the third form by the authority he exercises ine 


government of the world, and we call it Mals 


* See Discourse. 
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de arbiter of war, MERCURY as the ambassador of 
te supreme God, HERCULES as a hero who purges 
the earth of monsters. Thus we express the three 
tributes of the Deity which comprehend the tota- 
ity of his nature by the original Father the” Author of 
[beings, the immortal Virgin the mother of nature, 
nd the son of JUPITER the emanation from those 
tro principles.“ All these names nevertheless de- 
ite but one and the same power which drew all be- 
þpsrisible and invisible, out of nothing; but mankind 
Bare confounded the work with the artificer, the 
nge with the original, the shadow with the sub- 
tace; they have forgotten the antient doctrine, 
ey have lost the meaning of our allegories, and stopt 
the outward symbols without entering into the 
pit of them: this is the source of those number- 
errors which prevail at present throughout all 
ſeece, degrade religion and render it contemptible. 
loreover I find that it is a stedfast maxim in all na- 
01s, that men are not what they were in the golden 
e, that they are debased and degraded, and that re. 
don is the only means to restore the soul to its 
ginal grandeur, to make her wings grow again, and 
nise her to the etherial regions from whence she 
lalen, It is necessary first to become man by civil 
social virtues, and then to resemble the Gods by 
at love of the SovEREIGN BEAUTY, OnRber and 
(PERFECTION, Which makes us love virtue for it- 
This is the only worship worthy of the i immor- 
and this is all my doctrine. | 
AA xDER then rose up in the midst of the 


* See Discourse. 
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assembly; his age, talents and reputation gained li 


mature, and there I find my prineiples: the feelinf 


seem to me clear and solid. The sovereign will 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the supreme good; the love of the IsF1011908: 
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-a silent and universal attention. PyTH acoras, gait 
he, destroys religion by his refinements; bis love 
-ORDER is a chimera; Jet us consult nature, let 
search into all the secret recesses of man's heart, le 
-us interrogate men of all nations, we shall find th; 
self-love is the source of all our actions, all our pay 
sions, and even all our viriues: PyTuAacoras lose 
himself in his abstract reasonings; I keep to simpl 


and sentiment of all hearts authorises my doctrin 
and this kind of proof 1s the shortest and most cot 
Wincing. 
ANAXIMANDER, e substitutes irregul 
Passions in the room of noble sentiments, he alwa 
represents what men ordinarily do, as the standard 
What they ought to do; but the weakness of natut 
blinded and enfe-bled by the passions, is not ther 
of nature enlightened and fortified by the soverei 
reason; he affirms boldly but he proves nothin 
this is not my method; my proofs are these, th 


dings 
In, is f 
hieb t 
Orks, t 
„ces w 
e to thi 
that w 
e Sever 
krelon | 
no we 
e1s be; 
Wty ; a 
perish, 


the great JupirER ought to be the universal rule 
ur will; he loves all beings more or less, in pt 
portion to their resemblance with him: it ist 
degree of this resemblance which constitutes 
beauty, truth and goodness of each intelligenceſ 
The father of Gods and men loves himself as the 
vereign good, and all other beings as his emanatio 
and this should be our rule. Self-love, to be regu 
must be the effect and not the cause of vur love 


dee Hl. 


GREAT should be the ground. of our love for the 


* 


fviteLy LITTLE; the love of the original, the mo- 
tre of our love for the- pictures. This is the eternal- 
kn, the immutable order, and the love of the —_ 
eigN beauty. | | | 
ANAXIMANDER interrupted me with a disdainfut- 
mile, and answered: PYTHAGORAS: imposes upon- 
jou by words without meaning, by abstracted ideas 
that are of ne use in social lite, by chimeras hatched- 
bk the empty brain of idle sophists who exhaust 
Ihemselves in vain speculations; what is this eternal 
lin? this order confo:imable to it? this love of the- 
mereign be-uty with which he continually dazzles- 
ut eyes? Let him explain himself clearly, and all his 
be spun notions will vanish into smoke. 
»The law, replied I, is the intelligence which 
wauced all things, the sovereign reason of the 
Jurirn. the divine MIxzxva who incessantly 
tings from his head. The order conformable to this 
ui is founded upon the different degrees of reality 
lieb the All-producing. Spirit has given to his 
uks, the immutable relations and essential diffe- 
ices which are between them. The love conforma- 
eto this order is to prefer that which is more perfect 
that which is less 80, not only in all kinds but in 
e 5everal species and individuals. 4 Lastly, the so- 
reign beauty has no perfect similitude with any 
ns we behold on earth or in the heavens; whatever 
els beautiful is only so by a participation of its 
ty; all other beauties may inerease, decay, change, 
perch, but this is still the same in all times and in 


Se Hir ROeESs on the golden verses of PyTHAG. p. 14. 
f See PLA T. Fest. cd. STEPH. p. 211. 
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all places; it is by contemplating the different degrees 
of transient, variable, and finite beauty, and by car- 
Tying our thoughts beyond them all, that we at length 
reach to that supreme Beauty which is simple, pure] 
uniform, immutable, withont- colour, figure, or hu. 


FA 
of {18 
erb 
tal nat 


man qualities. ANAXIMANDER Pretends this doctrine ha 
is a chimerical idea, and a vain refinement which has rec 
no influence in social life, but all the philosophers and ous 
legislators have thought otherwise: HEAHuESs, Or Ve 
PHEUS and Mios laid it down as a fundamental prin. [redo 
ciple, that a man must prefer the public good to his lie de 
private interest, from the sole love of goodness, jus bath is 
tice and perfection: it was to this order that Covavus MY” le! 
thought himself bound to sacrifice not only his crown kr is 
but his life; his view in conforming to this order was Flich 
not to render himself happy, on the the contrary he leone 
believed it his duty to devote himself to death, zu e 
to make no acount of himself because the love off “ 
order exacted it. If we can love nothing but with leren, 
reference to ourselves, each member of society wi *! 
come by degrees to consider himself as an indepen ce for 
dent being made for himself; there will be no reaso but fo 
to sacrifice private interest to public good; noble de! 
sentiments and heroic virtues will be destroyed: no le most 
is this all, every concealed crime will soon be author com: 
rised; if virtue be not amiab'e for itself, each ma and 
will forsake it when he can hide himself from tlie asureg 
eyes of the public; he will commit all crimes wii he wh 
out remorse when interest carries him to it, and 1 bono 
is not with-held by fear; aud thus is all society dis un p⸗ 
solved; whether therefore you consider religion Just 
policy, both conspire to prove my doctrine. Wed by 


Here ANAXIMANDER answered: PyTHAGORAS | 
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macqaatuted with the nature ef the soul; the desire 
of eppiness constitutes the essence of the will; 
eure is the great law both of mortal and immor— 
ul natures, its attieCtive force is irresistible, and it is 
ke only moving Spring of man's heart; the sight ot 
ſertection ats upon us only by the plcasing sensatlon 


causes in us. 
We always love with pleasure, answered I, but 


Iredo not always love for the sake of pleasure. As- 


te delight which accompanies the perception of 
tath is not the reason why» we acquiesce in truth, 


— 


0 the pleasure which accompanies the view of or- 


tris not the reason why we love justice. That 
jlich determines the pure act of the will, both in 
leone and the other case, is the perception of the 


heen things: to know these relations and these 
lſſerences is truth; to act according to these rela- 
[1s and difference is virtue. We may followjus- 
ce for the good it procures us, but we cannot love 


ne, being properly the object of our love. *As 
le most unjust of all men would be he, who, while 
e committed all sorts of crimes, should pass for 
it, and 80 enjoy the honours of virtue and the 
ures of vice; so the perfectly just man would 


le honours and pleasures which accompany it; who 


ved dby ignominy, distress, or the most cruel suf- 
K 4 
* See PLAT. Rep. lib. 2, p. 36, 


te who shoulg love justice for itself, and not for 


Immutable relations, and essential differences be- 


but for itself, that only, for the sake of which we 


* 


uid pass for unjust while he practised the most 
ut justice; who should not suffer himself to be 
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ferings, but should continue stedfast in the love 0 
Justice, not because it 'is delizhtful, but because it 
is just. Tis thus that the Gods do good from the! 
pure love of good; the soul is an image of their 
substance, consequently she may imitate them and 
love virtue for itself; the perception of truth may 
act as strongly upon her as the sensation of plea- bein 
sure. : | rtl 
Ever since the iron age began, men are so blinded ten 
that they do not comprehend this sublime love of us, 
virtue; the philosophers themselves arrive to it but hi 
by slow degrees; wisdom, in purifying the heart, Wt ev 
accommodates herself to the weakness of our di- leu 
tempered and imperfect nature. * The divine Tx: {WM 
Is inebriates us at first with heavenly delights, t n he 
counterbalance in us the weight of terrestrial ple see 
sures. She allures us by a sweet smile, enchants uf ich 
by her looks all charming, transports us by the am ber 
i- +rnth che nrocante ta the mind: we then ad boson 


* „ „44 kb: +4 — 2 * 4 % ww — 422 > * Pl Pov, 


here to virtue for the sake of those sweets that ac "np 
company it: but in proportion as the soul wit tue 
draws from outward objects her love becomes moral; . 
exalted, more delicate and more generous; she ele | 
ters deeply into herself, concenters all her powe' "ll" ;.+. 
and retires into her spiritual nature; she sees all tie him 
windings and turnings of the heart, she discovers ern h. 
the enormities of her self love which made her e gere 
fer all ber virtues to herself, and practise them 2 
out of vanity, that she might become the idol e mu 
men by an usurpation upon the rights of the Gaos Wore, 


She 
jail 
abo 
eve! 
tab] 
Whit 


= : Y, aſk 
v SeeProTINUS, PSELLUS, JAMBLICHUS, 3 
the Platenists of the third century, when they speak 0 
cation of the soul. ä 


wiquities; she at length gets out of herself, rises 


wery thing, that she may be united to the immu— 


fend of God.“ Such is the immutable law of Tues 


— 


ut deification only by sufferings, and by being stript 
of every thing that is mortal and terrestrial in us, 
| was thus that HERCULES found exquisite plea- 
ure in his twelve labours, and in all the exploits of 


fureral-pile on mount Oeta. They consumed the 
poisoned robe of the Centaur, of the monster Ty= 
mon, and of the evil principle. which that son of 


tom his mother ALcMEnE; the sight of the im- 
nutable order so ravished and transported him out 
ak himself, that he could not give a thought to his 
en happiness. 


"© must resemble them, they swin in delights 
Wore, and descend upon earth only to Please them 
"> 


* PLAT0's Feast, p. 212. 
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he suffers inexpressible pains to expiate these secret 
dove herself, separates and disengages herself from 
table beauty, and behold him with that eye with 
which alone he can be seen; then it is that she 
rings forth not the shadows of virtue, but the 


vitues themselves, she becomes immortal and the 


Tis, the human virtues are acquired with pleasure, 


an heroic virtue ; but he was not deified -till he had 
passed through the purifying flames of TRHEMuIS, 
which your poets have represented by those of his 
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keirzn had put on to give us an example of perfect 
itue; in the midst of the devouring flames he 
yoiced at the destruction of all that he had received 
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Here AxAXIMANDER dee with iow PyrTna- 
"R$ is ignorant of the history of the Gods, he says 
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selves with the terrestrial Goddesses; Jupiren him. 
self is an instance of it; to imitate n is to pursue 
pleasure; PYTHAGORAS artfully endeavours to cre. 
ate in you a brutal indifference for the feast of the 
Gods, make you despise Nectar and Ambrosia, and 
destroy in you the invincible desire of happines 
natural to all intelligences; I give you warning of 
the horrible consequences of his sy ow, beware of 
his sophistry. | d. 
* Justice, replied I with an intrepid air, is amiabe 0 
for itself; if we love it only for the advantages it d 
procures us we are not good but politic; it is the de 
highest injustice to love justice only for the sake of vor 
reward; to aspire to the table of the Gods merely luna 
to please and delight ourselves, is not to love the up 
sovereign good, it is to degrade it and make it sub ou 
servient to our interest. It was thus that souls feln in 
from the sublime place in heaven, they loved neca me 
and ambrosia more than truth, and separated tie. 
love of pleasure from the love of order. To loves: 
the sovereign Beauty only as beneficent, is tin 
love him for the finite participation of his gifts; it i g 
to love him for what he does in us, and not fonte. 
what he is in himself; it is to separate the sovereig beis 
goodness from the supreme justice; to love the in 
mutable BxAur for his perfection, is to love bia ig 
for his immense totality; it is to love him for wii Her 
we know of him and not for what we feel of hm l 0 
it is to love without measure the Being without li eurer. 
mits; and it is this love which dilates, elevateꝶ te. 


deifies, and gives a kind of immensity to the soul 0 bc 
| vdte, 
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maintain therefore with all the antients that we 


ne not to desire admittance to the table of the Gods» 


jut es à state in which we are united to the sove- 
reign Beauty, transformed into his image and per- 


kited in his love. Is Or xurus less the object of 
wr desire, because we desire it from a motive wor- 


ly of the Gods? Do we love the Gods the less, 
because we prefer their friendship to the nectar that 
b drank at their table ? WH | 

0 Sem ans! AxAXIiMAaNDER endeavours not only 


W to cloud your minds but to corrupt your manners; 


te deceives you by sticking to the literal sense of 
sour Mythology. The Gods who are exempt from 
luman frailties do not descend upon earth to satisfy 
ay passions ; all that wise antiquity tells us of the 
amours of JUP1TER and the other Divinities, are but 


uw lngenious allegory to represent the pure com- 


nunicatious of the Gods with mortals-since the iron 
ie, Your philosophers always describe virtue to 
Was a divine energy descending from heaven, they 
Only speak of guardian Deities, who inspire, 
twignten and strengthen us, to shew that heroic 


Wiituves can proceed from the Gods alone; but those 


Poets who seek only to please and to strike the ima- 
dation by heaping wonders upon wonders, have 
Wligured your Mythology by their fictions. 
lere AVAXIMANDER cried out again with an air 
0 zeal and enthusiasm ; will you suffer, O Samians, 
Jour religion to be thus destroyed, by turning its 
usteries into allegories, blaspheming against the sa- 
ted books of your poets, and denying the most un- 
Wubted facts of tradition? PyTHAGORaS overthrows 
Jour altars, your temples and your priesthood, that 
* 6 1 
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he may lead you to impiety, under pretence of de- 
stroying superstition. A confused murmur immedi- 
ately rose in the assembly; they were divided in! 
their semtiments; the greatest part of the priests called 
me 1mplous, and an enemy of religion. Perceiving 
then the deep dissimulation of ANAXIMANDER, and 
the hlind Zeal of the people who were deluded by so. 
phistry, it was impossible for me to contain myself, 
and raising my voice, I said: | 
O King, priests and Samians, hearken to me for 
the last time. I would not at first lay open the 
mysteries of ANARXIMAN5BER's monstrous system 
nor endeavour in a public assembly to render his 
person odious as he has laboured to do mine; hithertolf 
I have respected his grey hairs, but now that I see 
the pit of destruction into which he seeks to hurry 
vou, I can no longer be silent without being false ta 
the Gods and to my country, ANAXIMANDER seem 
to you to be zealous for religion, but in reality he en 
deavours to destroy it, Hear what his principle 
are, which he teaches in secret to those who wil 
listen to him. There is nothing in the universe buf 
matter and motion; in the fruitful bosom of an in$ 
finite matter every thing is produced by an etern: 
revolution of forms ; the destruction of some is th 
birth of others; the different ranging of the atom 
is what alone makes the different sorts of mind: 
but all is dissipated and plunged again into the sam 
abyss after death. According to ANAXIMANDE 
that which is now stone, wood, meta}, may be dis 
solved and transformed not only into water, air an 
pure flame, but into rational spirit; according t 
him our own idle fears have dug the jufern if 
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1nd our own scared imagination is the source of those 
mous rivers which flow in gloomy Tartarus; 
dur superstition has peopled the celestial regions 
with Gods and Demi-Guds, and it is our vanity 
which makes us imagine that we shall one day drink 
rectar with them; according to him goodness and 
mlice, virtue and vice, justice and injustice, are but 
names which we give to things as they please or 
displease us; men are born vicious or virtuous, as 
gers are born fierce and lambs mild; all is the 
effect of an invincible fatality, and we think that we 
chuse only because the sweetness of pleasure hides 
the force which irresistibly draws us. This, O 
Samians, is the dreadful precipice to which he would 
lead you, 

While I was speaking, the Gods ade tbem- 
eyes. Before the dispute the high priest of DEL 
mos had been consulted about my doctrine: his de- 

= cons are always agreeable to the will of the great 
_ 0; the answer he sent to the priests of Samos 
us this: © You accuse PyTHAGoras of erring 
= trough an excess of love for the supreme Beauty, 
nnd accuse you of erring through a want of friend- 
mp for your fellow citizen; the God whom I serve 
—_ ly abhors those who aspire not to the pleasures 
__  0LyMevs, and those who desire them only to 
I gratify their passions; mortals have often need to 
link of nectar and ambrosia, in order to reject the 
Enchanting cup of Circe, which transforms men in- 
to hogs; but when the Goddess Mixzrva descends 
Into heroes, they perform noble actions from noble 
motives; pure pleasures accompany them, glory en- 
Mons them, immortality follows them, but virtue 


* 
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30 
is alone their object.“ Scarce had they read this 
answer of the pontiff, when a divine voice seemed : 

on! 
to come from the innermost part of the temple, and 4 
to say, The Gods do good for the sole love of hi 
good, you cannct honour them worthily but by re. u 
Sembling them.“ The priests and the multitude, | il 
who were more struck with the prodigy than they | mM 
had been with the truth, changed their sentiments ak 
and declared in my favour. ANAXIMANwDER per- 4 
ceived it, and imzgining that I had corrupted the | * 
pontiffs in order to delude the people, hid himself me 
under a new kind of hypocrisy, and said to the as. y 
sembly, the Oracle has spoken and I must be silent: ty 
I believe, but 1 am not yet eulightened; my heart IM 
is touched but my understanding is not convinced ; [ 0 
desire to discourse with PYTHAGoRas in private, and hat 
to be instructed by his rensonings. Being moved Mat 
and softened with ANAXI MAN DPER'SSeeming sincerity, hy 
I embrzced him with tears of joy in the presence of | bh 
the King and the pontiffs, and conducted him to my then 
own house. The impious wretch, imagining that eee 
it was impossible for a man of sense not to think as i 
he did, believed that I affected this zeal for religion Oy 
only to throw a mist before the eyes of the people by a 
and gain their suffrages. We were no Sooner alone oY 
than he changed his stile, and said to me: cons, 

The dispute between us 1s reduced to this ques- My ; 
tion; Whether the eternal nature acts with wisdom Ti 
or design, or takes all sorts of forms by a blind ne- clude 
cessity. Let us not dazzle our eyes with _ been 
prejudices; a philosopher cannot believe but When moti, 


See HIER, aur, carm. 2 bi quent 
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e is forced to it bye a complete evidence; I reason 
ly upon what I 8ee, and I see nothing in all na- 
tire but an immense matter and an infinite activity; 
this active matter is eternal; now an infinite active 
ſrce must, in an eternal duration, of necessity give 
| sorts of forms to an immense matter; it has had 
ather forms than what we see at present, and it will 
ke new ones; every thing has changed, and does 
change, and will change, and this is sufficient for 
e production not only of. this world, but of num- 
berless worlds invisible to us, . 
What you offer, replied l, is KR but sophis- 
try instead of proof. You see nothing in all na- 
ture, say you, but an infinite activity and an immense 
matter; I allow eit; but does it follow from thence, 
mat the infinite activity is a property of matter? 
Matter is eternal (add you) and it may be so, be- 
cause the infinite force which is always acting may 
hare always produced it; but do you conclude from 
thence that it is the only existing substance? I shall 
zgree also that an all- powerful, active force may in 
a eternal duration give ali sorts of forms to an im- 


nense matter; but is this a proof that that force acts 


bya blind necessity and without design? Though 
| should admit your principles, I must deny your 
consequences, which seem to me absolutely false. 
My reasons are these: | 


The idea which we have of matter does not in- 


dude that of active force: matter does not cease to 


be matter when in perfect rest; it cannot restore 
motion to itself when it has lost it; from whence I 
conclude that it is not active of itself, and conse— 
duently that infinite force is not one of its. proper- 
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ties. Further, I perceive in myself, and in several 


i 
| beings with which I am encompassed, a reasoning 4 
Principle which feels, thinks, compares and judges : WM {| 
motion only changes the situation or figure of bodies. pri 
Now it is absurd to suppose that matter without A |, 
thought and sensation can become sensible and intel. | ds 
ligent merely by shifting its place, or changing its Wh 
figure; there is no connexion between these ideas, I ge 
- allow that the quickness of our sensations depends often gn 
upon the motion of the humours in the body, and this dient 
proves that spirit and body may be united, but by no aus 
means that they are the same; and from the whole he c 
conclude, that there is in nature another substance be- there 
sides matter, and consequently that there may be a 50- WW ir a 
vereign intelle& much superior to mine, to yours, WM bebol 
and to those of all other men. In order to know Wi ris, 
whether there be such an intellect, I sally out of WW verre 
myself, I run over all the wonders of the universe, | WM | im 
observe the constaney and regularity of its laws, the WM | nos: 
fruitfulness and variety of its productions, the con- . 728 
nexion and suitableness of its parts, the conformation 
of animals, the structure of plants, the order of the | * 
elements and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies: x - 
I cannot doubt but that all is the effect of art, contri- E e 
vance and a supreme wisdom. I then draw a veil EO 
over all the beings with which I am incompassed; * 
consider them only as phantoms, mere appearances * 
and illusions; I shut my eyes, I stop my ears, ! 05 * : 
turn again into myself, to consider that reasoning * 
principle which I have already proved not to be ma- . 
terial, which might subsist though all bodies were 33 


annihilated, and which shews me all objects withoul 
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predent ing itself to my view. Since there cannot be 
a eternal succession of effects without a cause, it 
follows necessarily that he who made this intelligent 
principle must be himself intelligent; hence I con- 
dude that the InriniTE Force which you acknow- 
edge to be in nature is a SOVEREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
When I thus return into myself, I again perceive the 
neat Jup1rER whom you would bide from my eyes; 
find myself at present alone with him, he is suffi- 
tient to me, he continually acts upon me, he is the 
ause of all my sensations and of all my thoughts; 
he can represent numberless worlds to me, though 
there were nothing in all nature but he and I. Earth, 
ir and heave planets and stars, universal nature, I 
tehold you nc nore; vain shadows, imperfect ima- 
nes, disfigure / pictures, vou are vanished away. 1 
rrceive not! Ig but your original and your cause, 
lim swallowed up, I lose myself in his ban ond. 


Ineed anlu feel mw ., 8 
e being to be convinced of 


ls, 
[remember, said CyRvs, that ZoroasTER laid open 
0 me all these truths: A superficial view of the 
ronders of the universe might leave the mind in 
me uncertainty, but when we descend to particu- 
rs, when we enter into the sanctuary of nature and 
Rudy its secrets, laws and effects to the bottom, 
hen we are well acquainted with ourselves, and 
eompare what we feel within us with what we see 
Ithout us, it is impossible any longer to hesitate: I 
W not see how AN aXI1MAaxDER could resist the force 
your argument. 
He answered me, Your reasoning is plausible, 
but has no solidity in it; you always shun the main 


ceived. Lastly, I grant that bodies do not become 
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question by the dextrous agility of your mind. ! 
I agree with you, that there cannot be an eternal suc. 
cession of effects without a * first cause: this wou'g | 
be an infinite chain hanging upon nothing, an im- 
mense weight without a support; I I:kewise allow 
that the idea of matter does not include that of ac- 
tive force, zs the idea of active force does not in- 
clude that of wisdom ; because the different attributes 
of one and the same essence may be separately con- 


intelligent by changing of place and figure; but yon 


ascribe to matter properties which it has not. Mat— - 
ter and extension are the same thing: +' now You 4 nh 
know that extension has neither colour, nor smell, = 
nor taste; and ! add, that it has neither fixed bounds, 3 
nor distinct parts, nor real motions: all these quali- M 
ties are but ideas, f or perceptions of the soul, caused ® 6 
by the action ot tus immense 8 extension, which Mu | 
Shews itself successively to us under dierent forms: on... 
this principle being laid down, my real doctrine is Motor 
this: We cannot banish from our minds the eas 
of eternity, immensity, and infinity; they eve ; 
where present themselves to us; we can explain no Sor 
thing without them. These three properties are, Wii cy; 
therefore, the attributes of some eternal, immense, Fu 
and || absolutely infinite Being; there can be no Bl jo, 
other « substance but his, it is one and it is all; it 18 . 
* SPINOZA never supposed an eternal successjon of second n 
causes without a first. He confutes that opinion by Mr, Wot - Sin, E. 
LASTON'S argument, which is the Same that ANAXIMANDER US = 4 
reren. 1 fn dee reef 
] Sr1Noza says expressly the same things, Deus est Ens abo. le mog 


lute infinitum. | 5 i 
¶ Præter Deum nulla dari neque concipi potest substantia. 


* 
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the universal being, and is both * extended and in- 
eleftual; what makes the + diversity of beings, 
; not any real distinction of substance, but the dif- 
brence of form; the 1 eternal nature acts continu— 
aly within itself, by itself, and upon itself, accord- 
ng to the whole extent of its infinite power, and 
tereby necessarily produces all sorts of forms; this 
houndless F power is not restrained by those rules 
which are ealled wisdom, goodness, and justice, for 
Y these belong to finite beings, and by no means to the 
Y infinite, Let me see you attack this system with 
wid reasons, without seeking to dazzle my eyes with 


an orator, 
lansgwered; If you only maintained, that all essen- 


tes are but different forms of the divine essence, that 


Gi doi are portions of ine soul OT tne world, and 
dur bodies parts of his immense extension, you would 
tot be an atheist, but you would hold absurdities 
"ith many other || philosophers who *have a sincere 


Worrence of all impiety. They suppose as you do, 


* Cogitatio est attributum Dei, sive Deus est res cogitans, 
Litensio est attributum Dei, sive Deus est res extensa. Substan- 
a cogitans & sobstantia extensa una eademque est substantia, 
dE am sub hoc jam sub ill» attributo concipitur. 

| Res particulares nihi: sunt nisi Dei attributorum modi. 

Ex neceitate nature divine infiruta innnitis modis sequi 


anSitus, 

\ inetietas, voluntas, amor ad medes Dei sive entia particula- 
u pertinent, non ad substantiam eternam & infinitam. Vid. 
Pin, Elk. Part. 1. Def. 6 Prop. 8, 13, 16, 18, 25, 31. & Part 2, 
top. 1, 2, 7, 10. et Scholia. 


dle modern Chinese. See Disc. 


netaphors, allegories, and the loose declamations of 1 


ot, Deus est ommum rerum causa immanens, non vers 


ks was the opinion of rhe Stoics, of some of the disciples of 
kus, and of the antient Pantheists, aud is held by some of 
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that there is in all nature but one substance, that the: ö 
whole universe is an emanation from the divine es- dot 
sence, or an expansion of it; but they believe that "! 
there is an infinite Spirit who presides over all Spirits d 
a Sovereign Wisdom that governs the world, a su- but 
preme Goodness that loves all its productions; they befe 
never imagined as you do, that the one only Sub- bot 
stance acts without intelligence or justiee, without than 
knowing or having any regard to the immutable re. WM ic 
lations and essential differences between beings; your and 
atheism lies there; and: what proof do you offer for Þ* 
your opinion ? In order to demonstrate and con. bu 
vince, is it enough to heap proposition upon propo- Y 
sition, take for granted, and affirm boldly? _ 3 
He replied with an haughty assurance, my whole redu 
system turns upon this single “ principle, that there is with 
hut ane only substance in nature; this being demo lum 
strated, all the rest follows by necessary and unavoid- | Deity 
able consequence. Now this great principle 1 prove w 
thus; when the eternal Being produces new substan- * 
ces, he gives them something or nothing; if he gives wic! 
them nothing, he will never produce any thing; if he "?Pc 

gives them a part of his own. essence, he does not 
produce a new substance but a new form; this is den. 
monstration. Provided the unity of substance be uot Ne fi 
destroyed, it is indifferent to me how it is called, — 
whether soul or body, spirit or matter, intelligent ot ny 
intelligible extension. f. ek 
| | of itop 
; | Suite : sition Nam 
All Srixoza's book, his definitions, are 2 4b 7 9 
corollaries, and scholia tend to prove this Princif 3 ophe 
it; this once destroyed, all this system falls to the ore 3 tion bet 
+ This is the use which the Spinozists have ma + 


and Uſe 
tems. maintained by DEsCARTES, MALEBRANCHE A 
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When the great JupITER, said I, creates, he does 
not draw a being out of nothing, as out of a subject 
which contains in it some reality, neither does he 
divide his essence to make a separate substance of it, 
but he makes something exist which did not exist 
before. Now, to make a substance exist which was 
not before, has nothing in it more inconceivable 
thn to make a form exist which was not before; 
ince in both cases there is a new reality produced, 
and whatever diſficulties there are in conceiving the 
lage from non existence to being, they are as 
= juzz'ing in the one as in the other. You cannot de- 
ya a creating f energy, without denying for the same 
 7eason all active force. Thus your eternal nature is 
HJ duced to a formless mass, or to an infinite space 
WJ vithout action and power, as well as without wis- 

dom and goodness. Where will you find an active 
bdeity to reduce that chaos to order, or to fill that 
inmense space. But I will restore you, out of com- 
passion, that active: principle and that moving force, 
wich you have need of to form your world; I will 
ppose, contrary to all reason and evidence, that 
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VirxLEyY, contrary to the intention of those three philosophers. 
Tte frst says, that matter and extension are the same thing; the 
Krond affirms, that the immediate object of our sensations is an 
Meligible, eternal, immutable, infinite extension; the third en- 
ours to prove. that there is no such thing as body, that all is 
"pit, MALEBRANCHE thinks that DzscarTEs does not extend 
5 principle far enough; and BERKLEY accuses MALEBRANCHE 
W topping too soon. The Spinozists pretend to reconcile all three 

admitting but one only substance. It must nevertheless be 
Uowed that there is an essential difference between these three Phi- 
4 _ and SP1NOZ A, since they teach that there is a real distinc- 

tween the infinite Essence and created essences. | 


1 PLaro calls it IlomTixn Guraptcy See Disc. 
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your eternal nature acts as necessarily as it exists, vou 
will gain nothing by this concession, you will only | 
plunge yourself into a new abyss of contradictions MW 
more absurd and more frightful than the first. You Wl 
cannot deny that there are in nature beings who 
suffer, and others that do not suffer, Intelligences that! 
are ignorant, and others who have knowledge; some 
who deny, others who affirm, and others who doubt 
of the same things; intelligences who love and 
hate the same objects, and who often change their 
thoughts, sentiments and passions. Nov is it con- 
ceivable that the same immutable, immense, infinite 
Substance should be at the same time knowing and 
ignorant, happy and unhappy, a friend and an ene- 
my of its own nature! Does this monstrous assems | 
blage of variable, bounded, fantasticalandyjarringforms W 
Square with the attributes you ascribe to the eternal 
nature? You may weaken your understanding by too 
much. refining, you may exhaust yourself by spinning | 
a thin web of sophisms, you may wrap yourself up | 
in these cobwebs, and endeavour to entangle light 
fluttering minds in them; but I defy you to const 
der attentively the consequences of your system 
without horror and shame! What motive 1s it that 
could induce you to prefer the system of a blind na- | 
ture to that of a wise Intelligence? Do but ascend 
to first principles, make use of that auser in 
which you formely excelled, and you will find that 
the infinite Being, which you admit my 
me, is not universal being, but a being vastly distin 
from all others ; that he has produced new _—_— 
as well as new forms; that he knows himself m_ | 
his productions; that he loves himself essential, 
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nd all other beings in proportion to the degrees of 
edity he has communicated to them; that he is by 
consequence supremely powerful, wise and good; 
that tis absurd to conceive what is only power, wisdom 
ud goodness, under the form of length, breadth and 
hickness ; that he may exist every where without 
xtension of parts, as he knows every thing without 
wecession of thoughts; that infinite extension is not 
ts immensity, as infinite time is not his eternity; 
tat space is only the manner in which bodies exist 
n him, as time is only the manner in which created 
kings exist with him; and lastly, that variable and 
fuite beings are not different forms of his substance, 
hut free effects of his power. Examine geometri- 
aly this chain of consequences drawn from the 
len of the eternal, immense, infinite Being; de- 
end from the first to the last, remount from the last 
{the first, and you will see that they are all of them 
lecessarily linked together; every step you take you 
Wl discern new rays of light, which, when they are 
ul united, form a complete evidence: I challenge 
jou to chew me where it fails. 
Thrice he assayed to speak, and thrice his perplexed 
Mind endeavoured in vain to rally its confused ideas; 
i length he collected all the powers of his under- 
landing, and answered me thus: The universe is full 
i defects and vices, I see every where beings that 
ne unhappy and wicked; now I cannot conceive 
on sufferings and crimes can begin or subsist under 
lt? empire of a being supremely good, wise and 
Merful: if he be wise he must have foreseen them, 
i te be powerful he might have hindered them, and 
! he be good he would have prevented them. Here 
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is therefore as manifest a contradiction in your sys 
tem as in mine; you must deny that there are crime 
And miseries in the universe, or that there j is a sove- 
Teign Wisdom and Goodness that * it: take 

Jour choice. 
| How, answered I, will you deny what you see 
clearly because you do. not see further? The smallestf 
light induces us to believe, but the greatest obscurity | 
is not a sufficient reason for denying: in this dawnff 
of human life the lights of the understanding are tod 
fair.t to shew us truth with a perfect evidence; wall 
only get a glimpse of it by a chance ray, which suf 


Gre 
the; 
WIS 


fices to conduct us; but it is not such a broad day: 1 
light as dispels all obscurity. You deny a creating de 
| power because you do not conceive how it operates. ub 

vou reject an eternal wisdom because you know no {end 

the secret reasons of its conduct; you refuse to ac 
knowledge a Sovereign Goodness because you do no dle 
comprehend how evil can subsist under its govern ile 
ment. O ANAXIMANDHERI is this reasoning? A thing isten 
4s not because you do not see it ? All your Ge (emo 
are reduced to this. Wen 

Jou do me injustice, replied the wretched old long 

man, wbo began to waver and to change his style, Rluge 

neither affirm nor deny any thing, but 1 doubt s 
every thing, because I see nothing certain, nothing ll evi 

but what is wrapt up in darkness; and this obscurityhſ'ret 

reduces me to the necessity of fluctuating for ever i pos. 

a sea of uncertainties; there is no such thing Here 
demonstration. * It does not follow that a thing i "ou 

true because it appears so; a mind which is deceive: lk mo 
often, may be deceived always; and'this possibilit "1 c 
is alone sufficient to make me doubt of every thing. WW'iy, 


ly 
* See Discourse. . 
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Such is the nature of our understanding, replied I, 
tat we cannot refuse to do homage to truth when it 
; clearly discerned ; we are foced to acquiesce, we 
e no longer free to doubt: now this impossibility 
if doubting is what men call conviction, evidence, 
lmonstration : the mind of man can go no farther. 
This light strikes with equal force upon all minds, it 
ks an irresistible power over Scythians and Indians, 
Greeks and Barbarians, Gods and men; and it. can 
therefore be nothing else but a ray of that eternal 
xisdom which enlightens all intelligences. This light 
$the last tribunal for trying our ideas, we cannot 
qpeai from it without ceasing to be reasonable. To 
aubt contrary to all reason is extravagance; to pre- 
end to doubt when the evidence makes doubting im- 
poible, is adding insincerity to folly. See to what 
dilemma you are seduced by too much refining ; 
terre the inconstancy of your mind and the incon- 
Itency of your reasoning; you were at first for 
lmonstrating that there is no sovereign intelligence; 
men I chewed you that your pretended demonstra- 
ons were only loose suppositions, you then took 
Ruge in a general doubting; and now at last your 
Filosophy terminates in destroying reason, rejecting 
ll evidence, and maintaining that there is no rule 
Mereby to make any settled judgments: it is to no 
prpose therefore to reason longer with you. 

Here I left off speaking that I might listen to what 


gi oud answer, but finding that he did not open 
ve nouch, 1 imagined that he began to be moved, 
li"! continued thus: 1 suppose that you doubt se- 
1g: y, but is it want of light, or the fear of being 


Wimced, which causes your doubts? Enter into 
TA x 
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Fourself; truth is better felt than understood 
hearken to the voice of nature that speaks withj 
you, she will soon rise up against all your refined sol 

.Phistry ; your heart, which is born with an jusatiab li. 
thirst of happiness, will give your understanding th 
lie, when it. rejoices in the unnatural hope of its ap 
Proaching extinction; once again, I say, enter int 
yourself, impose silence upon your imagination, le 
not your passions blind you, aud you will find in thi 
inmost recess of your soul an inexpressible feelin 
of the Divinity which will dispel your doubts. It isb 

hearkening to this internal evidence that your unde 
standing and your heart will be reconciled; on the 
reconcilement depends the peace of the soul, and it 
in this tranquility alone that we can hear the void 
of wisdom, which supplies the defects of our reasoH len. 
ings. O my father, my dear father, where 2 obs 
you ? I seek you in yourself without finding yo the 
What is become of: that divine man who formerWiſi full 
carried me through all the regions of immensity, wile 
taught me to run back through all times to eternity eil 1; 
self? What then is become of that sublime, subtile ete 
and extensive understanding? What cloud of passio tier 
bas obscured it?. What midnight of prejudice is cal th, 
over it? Here fixed my eyes upon. him to see wh eee, 
ther my arguments or sentiments had made any in hents h. 

pression. on his mind, but he looked upon me v18y! 1 
the disdainful smile of a haughty soul that hides | exacy* 

-weakness and despair under .an .air of contempt. full 5 

then held my peace, and invoked the heavenly T0 
NERVA in a profound silence; I prayed to her toe 
lighten him, but she was deaf to me because he . 
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dea to her; he saw not the truth because he loved it 
- | | : . 
hire PYTHAGORAS ceased, and CyRUs said to 
n: You join the most affecting considerations with 
be most solid arguments; whether we consult the 


idea of the first cause or the nature of its effects, the 
kppiness of man or the good of society, reason or 


t believe that of Ax AXIM AVD ER, we must take for 
granted what can never with the least reason be ima- 


tat matter is the only existing substance, and that 


dotwithstanding all the marks of wisdom that shine 
tiroughout the universe. I do not conceive how 


6 obscure to the understanding, denies all consolation 
bthe heart, and is dest ructive of society; the other 


noble sentiments, and confirms us in all the duties of 
vil life. One of the two systems must be true; 
lie eternal Being is either blind nature or a wise in- 
lizence; there is no medium; you have shewn 
lict the first opinion is false and absurd, the other 


dents have darted a pure light into the interior of my 
al! Von seem nevertheless to have left your ad- 
ersary's Objection concerning the origin of evil in 


lity, | 

llere PyTHaGoRas fan through all the different 

ons of the philosophers without being able 

 Risfy Cykus; the Prince found a solution of 
'® 2 | 


aperience, all conspire to prove your system; but 


zined, that motion is an essential property of matter, 


the infinite force acts without knowledge or design, 


nen can hesitate between the two systems; the one 


b full of light and of comfortable ideas, produces 


Merefore is evidently true and solid. Your argu- 


full strength ; help me to answer this grand difſi- 
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this difficulty no where but among the Hebrews | 
but though he was not content with the au ewers of 
the Samian on th;s head, he would not nE kim feel 
the weakness of them, nor let him perceive that he 
himself was sensible of it; he dextierousiy $hifted 
the question, and returning to his dispute, 1:kel 
haste to tell me, said he, O Wise PVYVIHAGORAS! What 
impression y cur discourse made upon AxAXxIMA EER. 


He witkdrew, answered the Philosopher, in cone 
fusion and despair, and with a resolution to ruin me. N 
As weak eyes, which the sun dazzles and blind x1 

such was the heart of ANAX1MANDER ; neither prod. 
gies nor proofs, nor touching considerations ca a 
move the soul, when error has seized upon the un pts 
Cerstanding by the corruption of the heart. Sine ben 
my departure from Samos, I-hear that he is falle ber 
into the wild extravagance which I had foreseen hes 1 
being resolved to believe nothing which could no "WI 
be demonstrated with geometrical evidence, he 1 to me 
come not oply-to doubt of the most certain truti butit 
but to believe the greatest absurdities. He maintain bad n 
without any allegory, that all he sees is but a dream ot gz 
that all the men who are about him are phantom M yere 
that it is he bimseif who spezks to and answers hi fower 
self, when he converses with them; that the hear lkart 
and the earth, the stars and the elements, plants ai": gor 
trees, are only illusions; and in a word, that the bus 0 
is nothing real but bimself: at first he was ford Wthorf 


stroying the divine Essence to substitute a bli 
nature in its place; at present he has destroyedt 
nature itself, aud maintains that he 1s the on 
existent being.“ Thus ended the conversation 


„The language of the modern Egomists and of Cameades het 
tofore. See Discourse, 5 | 
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ween CYRUS and PYTHAGORAS. | The Prince Was 
duched with the consideration of the weakness of 


Aa MANDER, that the most subtile geniusss May 
go gradually from impiety to extravagance, and fail 
nto a philosophical delirium, wiics is as real a mad- 
ies as any other. Cyrus went the next day to see 
the Sage, in order to put some q estions to him about 
the laws of Minos. | 

The profound peace, said he to PyTHaGonas, 
which is at present in Persia gives me leisure to tra- 
rel; I am going over the most famous countries to 
wle& useful knowledge; I have been in Egypt 
where I have informed myself in the laws and g9- 
ternment of that kingdom; I have travelled over 
breece to acquaint myself with the different repub- 
hes which compose it, especially those of Lacedæ- 
non and Athens. The antient laws of Egypt seem 
o me to have been excellent and founded in nature, 
ut its form of government was defective; the Kings 
lad no bridle to restrain them; the thirty judges did 
tot share the supreme authority with them; they 


per and conquests at last destroyed that empire.— 
Ifar that Athens will be ruined by a contrary fault; 


bus of SoLox are good, but he had not sufficient 
Wthority to reform the genlus of a people that have 


lesure. Lvebneus has provided a remedy for the 
kfets which ruined Egypt and will destroy Athens; 
Mut his laws are too contrary to nature: equality of 
nuks and community of goods cannot $ubs:st long; 
L 3 


the human understanding; he saw by the exainple of 


were but the interpreters of the laws, Despotic” 
government is too popular and tumultuous : the 


a unbounded inclination for liberty, luxury and 
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as soon as the Lacedæmonians shall have extended 
their dominion in Greece, they will doubtless throw | 


oi the yoke of these laws; they restrain the passions nu 
on one side, but indulge them too much on another, lea 
ard while they proscribe sensuality they favour am— lo 
bition. None of these three forms of government pol 
seem to me to be perfect; I have been told that fad 
Mixos heretofore established one in this island, Shal 
Which was free from the defects I have mentioned. a 

PyTHAGoRAS admired the young Prince's penetra- Wi «1 
tion, and conducted him to the temple where the bout 
laws of Mixos were kept in a gold box; they con- lee 
tained all that regarded religion, morality and policy, ner 
and whatever might contribute to the knowledge of mon 
the Gods, ourselves and other men. Cyrus found and | 
in this sacred book all that was excellent in the laws upor 
of Egypt, Sparta and Athens, and thereby perceived, A! 
that as Minos had borrewed from the Egyptians, so gore 
Lycos and SoLown were indebted to the Cretan de 
lawgiver ſor the most valuable parts of their institu- WW pe 
tions; and it was upon this model also that Cyrus Af 
formed those admirable laws which he established in WM Sami: 
his empire after he had conquered Asia. ind a 

Py rnacoRas after this explained to him the form WM el to 
of government of antient Crete, and how it pro- fortur 
vided equally against despotic power and anarchy. Wl vith 


One would think, added the Philosopher, that eric! 


government so perfect in all its parts should have be litt 
subsisted for ever, but there hardly remain any WW" Kir 
traces of it. The successors of Mixos degenerated by 8 kur; 
3 they did not think themselves great enough erty, 
while they were only guardians of the laws; they 1 tho, 
would substitute their aibitrary will in the place , re 


—— — —— — — 
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hem, The Cretans opposed the innovation; from 
hence sorung discords and civil wars; in these tu- 
nuts the Kings were dethroued, exited, or put to 
death, and usurpers took their place: these usurpers, 
to flatter the people, weakened the authority of the 
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nebles; the Comes or deputies of the people in- 


raded the Sovereign authority; the monarcay at fi-st 
taken and then despised, was at last abolished, 
ad the government became popular, 
ad condition of human things. The desire of un- 
bounded authority in Piinces, and the love of in- 
lependence in the people, expose all kingdoms to 
inevitable revolutions; nothing is fixed or stable a- 


nong men. CY Rus perceived by this, that the safety 


md happiness of a kingdom do not depend so much 
upon the wisdom of laws, as upon that of Kings, 
All sorts of government are gocd when those who 
gorern seek only the public welfare, but they are 
al defective, because the governors being but men are 
inperfe ct. | . 
After several such conversations with the wise 
WT Simian, the Prince prepared to continue his travels, 
nd at parting said to him, I am extremely concern- 
aso see you abandoned to the cruelty of capricious 
brtune! How happy should I be to spend my life 
With you in Persia! I will not offer you pleasures 
er riches which allure other men; I know you would 
te little moved by them ; you are above the favours 
ak Kings because you see the vanity of human gran- 
leur; but J offer you-in my dominions, peace, li- 
beny, and the sweet leisure which the. Gods grant 
0 tdose who love wisdom. I should have a sincere 
, replied PVYTHAGORA8, to live under your protec- 
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tion with ZoRoasTER and the Magi, but I must fol- 
low the orders given me by the Oracle of APOLLO; 
a mighty empire is rising in Italy which will one dey 
become master of the world; its form of govern. 
ment is like that established in Crete by Mixos; the 
geuius cf the people is as warlike as that of the 
Spaitans; the generous love of their country, the 
esteem of personal poverty in order to augment the 
Public treasure, the noble and disinterested senti- 
ments which prevail among the citizens, their con- 
tempt of pleasure and their ardent zeal for liberty, 
render them fit to conquer the whole world; I am 
to introduce there the knowledge of the Gods and 
of laws. I must leave you, but I will never forget 
you ; my heart will follow you every where; you will 
doubtless extend your conquests as the oracles have 
foretold. May the Gods preserve you then from 
being intoxicated by sovereign authority ! May you 
jong feel the pleasure of reigning only to make 
other men happy ! Fame will inform me of your 
Successes: I shall often ask, has not grandevr made 
a change in the heart of Cyrus? Does he st Il love 
virtue? Does he continue to fear the Gods? Thougi 
we now part we shall meet again in the abode ot 
the just; I shall doubtless descend thither before you 
I will there expect your Manes. Ah Cvnus! bot 
joyful shall I be to see you again after death auen er 
the good Kings who are crowned by the Gods with al 
immortal glory! Farewel, Prince, farewel, and re 
member that you never employ your power but ꝙ eee 
execute the diftates of your goodness. 
Cyrus was so much : ffefted that he could not an 8. 
swer; he respectfully embraced the old man and be 
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ied his face with tears; but in short they must 
zparate : PY THAGOR as embarked very soon for Italy, 


nd the Prince in a Phoenician vessel for Tyre. As 


(yxus was sailing from Crete, and the coasts of 
Greece began to disappear, he felt an inward re- 


get, aud calling to mind all he had seen, said to 


Arasyes: What! is this the nation that was repre- 
ented to me as so superficial and trifling? I have 
{nd there great men of all kinds, profound philo- 
5ophers, able captains, wise politicians, and geniuses 


capable of reaching to all heights, and of going to- 
the bottom of things. Other nations, methinks, do 


not render the Greeks justice. | 


{cannot admire, answered ARASPES, either their” 


l tients or their sciences; the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
trans surpass them exceedingly in all solid know- 
ledge. Ly CURGUs, Solon, THALES and PYTHAGORAS' 
would never have known any thing if they had not 
travelled in Egypt and the East. All that they have 
ded to our philosophy has been only so much 
lay to it. The doctrine of * TuAlxs is a series 
of loose suppositions; his etherial fluid is a mere 


between his philosophy and that of + Moscavs the 
Thenician? Besides 1 do not find any thing of the 


L5 


CARTE revived the taste of them in Europe. 4 
f He was the first tac taught the atomical doctrine, not in the 
KnSe of DEMOCR: Tus and Ly URUsS, but in that of Sir Isaac 
3 See Opt. pag. 4% Moschus and the Phœnicians 
eyed, hat atter the chaos the plastic spirit of the universe had 


es this is the manner in which the antients expressed the 
warne of attraction, . | . 75 
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wm and not at all geometrical ; what comparison 


# He introduced mathematics and physics into Greece, as Nxs- 


brough the ato:ns together by love, ade du To . i, Tw | di 
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original, creating, masculine genius in the Greek 
poets and orators, but a diffused style, superfluous 
flowers, ideas that seem clear and transparent only 
because they are light and thin; their pretty thoughts, 

ingenious turns and pretended delicacies proceed 
wholly from the infant weakness of their under- 


standing, which cannot rise to the sublime, and con- th 
tinually hovers about the surface of objects. In a 0 
word, all that I admire in the Greeks is their polite- Ml *! 
ness, their conversible qualities, their taste for plea- D 
sure and their continual joy; they purchase happi- Es 
ness at a cheaper rate than other nations. Pied 
It is true, replied Cyrus, we find sublime ideas WM 
and useful discoveries among the Chaldeans and E- Mi Or: 
gyptians, but their depth of science is often full of WM fr 
'  obscurity ; they know not like the Greeks how to WM mire 
come at hidden truths by a chain of known and latu 
easy ones; that ingenious method of ranging each poen 
idea in its proper place, of leading the mind by de- WM ett 
grees from the most simple truths to the most com- nore 
pounded, with order, perspicuity and accuracy, is a there 
Secret with which the Chaldeans and Egyptians, WA tizhe 
who boast of having more of original genius, are ich 
little acquainted. This nevertheless is the true sci- WM Otter 
ence by which man is taught the extent and bound day 
of his own mind, and this is what we owe to THALEs ; ublin 
his works and his travels spread this taste in the acy a 
East; what ingratitude and injustice to make no other ie 50: 
use of his great discoveries than to despise him be- Muse 
cause he did not discover all! It is true his philo- de se. 
sophy is not exact; but Moschus, the great Mos: 
"cuvs, has not he himself had recourse to an ethic 


rial fluid in order to explain his principle of attrac 


— 
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ton, which, as at first represented by his disciples, -- 
vis wholly unintelligible, a mere - occult quality.“ 
Iknow that the Greeks love the agreeable-kinds of 
knowledge more than abstract ideas; the arts of 
initation more than nice speculations; but they do 
not despise the sublime sciences: on the contrary, - - 
they excel in them when they apply their minds to 
the study of them. Have we in all the East such a 
t history of physics as that written by ANAXIMENES ? - 
Do not you find beauties in Henn, the fables of 
Bor, Axchilochus's satires, and in the dramatic 
beces which are acted at Athens, to render vice odious 
ad idiculous? I repeat what I said to SoLoN, the 
Greeks have a finer taste than other nations. It is 
for want of sensibility that we do not sufficiently ad- 
nire the delicate thoughts, the tender passions, the 
latural and unaffected graces in their writings. The 
poem of ApBAn1s the Scythian concerning the ruin 
df the garden of the HesPErIDES would have been 
nore perfect if the author had been a Greek,” We see 
there al] the efforts of a genius that can rise to the- 
bighest heaven, descend to the lowest abyss, and fly. 
Vith a rapid wing from one end of immensity to the 
ther; yet ABARts, the admirable Apartrs, does he 
Aways distinguish between the natural and the low, 
ublimity and. bombast, enthusiasm and fury, deli- 
ay and subtilty. I grant that the Greeks seem to 
le 5ometimes taken up too much with trifles and 
muements; but the great men among them have 
lie secret of preparing the most important affairs, 


* * history like that of the Academy of Sciences in 


11 might be Somewhat Hike Mit Ton's Paradise Lost. 
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but in these relaxations they can put in motion the 


mankind. It is for these qualities that I prefer the 


easy and agreeable: but internal politeness is very 


is an evenness of soul which excludes at the same 


even while they are uuvertäng thenectves : they are I 
sensible that the mind has need now and then of rest; 


greatest machines by the smallest springs; they 
look upon life as a kind of sport, but such as re- 
sembles the Olympic games, where mirthful dancing 
is mixed with Jaborious exercises. They lore | 
Strangers more than other nations, and their coun- 
try deserves to be stiled the common country of 


Greeks to other nations, and not because of their 
politeness. 

True politeness is common to delicate souls of all 
nations, and is not peculiar to any one people. Ex-! 
ternal civility is but the form established in the dif- 
ferent countries for expressing that politeness of the 
soul, I prefer the civility of the Greeks to that of 
other nations, because it is more simple and less 
troublesome; it excludes all superfluous formality; 
its only aim is to render company and conversation 


different from that superficial civility. Vou were 
not present that day when PyTHAOORAS spoke to 
me upon this head; I will tell you his notion. of po- 
liteness, to which his own practice is answerable. It 


time both insensibility and too much earnestness; it 
supposes a quickness in discerning what may suit the 
different characters of men; it is a sweet condescen- 
sion by which we adapt ourselves to each man's taste, 
not to flatter his passions, but to avoid provoking 
them. In a word, it is a forgetting of ourselves in 


| _ to Seek what may be e to others, but 
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in so delicate a manner as to let them scarce perceive 
that we are so employed. It knows how to contra- 
lit with respect, and to please without adulation, 
and is equally remote from an insipid complaisance 
and a low familiarity. Cyrus and ARASPES were dis- 
coursing together in this manner when they disco- 
rered the coast of Phoenicia, and they soon after ar- 


rived at Tyre. 
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T HE King of Babylon having destroyed antient 
Tyre, the inhabitants had built a new city in a neigh- 
bouring island, thirteen furlongs from the shoe. 


This island stretched itself in form of a crescent, and f 
inclosed a bay where the ships lay in shelter from the 


winds; divers rows of cedars beautified the port; 
and at each end of it was a fortress for the security of 


the town and of the shipping. In the middle of the 


mole was a portico of twelve rows of pillars, where, 
at certain hours of the day, the people of all nations 
assembled to buy and sell; there one might hear all 
languages spoken, and see the manners and habits of 
all the different nations; so that Tyre seemed the 
capital of the universe. A prodigious number of 
vessels were floating upon the water, some going 
others arriving; here the mariners were furling 
their sails while the weary rowers enjoyed repose; 
there one might see new built vessels launched; 2 
vast multitude of people covered the port; some 
were busy in unloading ships, others in transporting 
merchandise, and others in filling the magazines; 

all were in motion, earnest at work, and eager in 


promoting trade. 
CyRvs observed a good while with pleasure this 


scene of hurry and business, and then advancing to- 


wards one end of the mole, met a man whom he 
thought he knew: Am 1 deceived, cried out the 


ners o 
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Prince, or is it AMENoPH1s who has left his solitude 
to come into the society of men? It is J, replied 
the Egyptian Sage; J have changed my retreat in 
Anbia for another at the foot of mount Libanus, 
nus surprised at this alteration asked him the rea- 
on: AR OBAL, said AME NOPHIS, is the cause of it 5 
tat ARoBAL of whom I spoke to you formerly, who 
das prisoner with me at Memphis and my fellow- 
dive in the mines of Egypt, was son to the. King 
of Tyre, but knew not his birth; he has ascended 
the throne of his ancestors, and his true name 1s 
EeviBat, I enjoy a perfect tranquility in his do- 


ninion; come and see a Prince who is worthy of 


your friendship. I have always had a concern for 
lim, replied Cyrus, on account of your friendship 
for him, but I could never forgive his leaving you: 
| rejoice with you on your finding him again, I long 
mpatiently to see him, and to testify to him the sa- 
faction I feel. | 
AukNoHIs conducted the Prince to the royal 
palace, and presented him to the King: noble souls 
make acquaintance at first sight, nor does it require 
time to form strict friendships, where a sympathy of 
lioughts and sentiments have prepared the way for 
em. The King of Tyre asked Cykvus divers ques- 
tons about his country, his travels, and the man- 
lers of the different nations he had seen: he was 
charmed with the noble sentiments and delicate taste 


wich discovered themselves in the young Prince's 
course, who on the other hand admired the good 


ſenge and virtue of Ecn1BAL ; he spent some days at 
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ws court, and at length desired AuxxorEIs to relate 


* 
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to him the misfortunes of the K ing of Tyre, and by 


What means he had ascended the throne. . | 
The Egyptian sage retired one day with Cyrus and ; 
ARASPES into the hollow of a rock beautified wih 


_.-.. $h#l}-work ; from thence they had a view of the sea, 
the eity of Tyre, and the fertile country about it; In 


on one side mount Libanus bounded the prospe 

and on the other the isle of Crus seemed to fly 

away upon the waves; they all three sat down upon m 
a bed of moss on the brink of a fountain whose still to. 
waters seemed to sleep in their very source. When ſe: 
they had reposed themselves a while the Egyptian ed 
Sage began thus : ; | ta 
While Ecpinar was yet a child in the cradle his kill 
father died; his uncle IToBAL aspiring to the throne nis 
resolved to rid himself of the young Prince. But 
BAHAL, to whom his education was committed 
spread a report of his death te preserve him from 
the cruelty of the tyrant, and sent him to a solitary 

part of the country, at the foot of Mount Libanus, 
where he made him pass for his own son, under the 

name of ARoBAL, without discovering his birth even 4 f. 
to the Prince himself. When Ecx1BaL was in li i 
fourteenth year, Ba HAL formed the design of placing nd 
him upon the throne. The Usurper being apprizey;, A, 
of it, shut up the loyal Tyrian in prison, and threat, lips, 
ened him with the most cruel death, if he did no 4 
deliver up the young Prince into his hands. BABA fix 
would make no disccvery, being resolved to die f von f 
ther than fail in his duty and affection for Ecx1341888 . 
In the mean while, the tyrant knowing the heir e the ker 
the crown to be yet living, was greatly disturbed : f tat B, 
 incensed, To satiate his rage, and calm his disquef f ne; 
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de ordered all BanaL's children to be put to death; 
hut a faithful slave having notice of it, contrived to 
zwe ECNIBAL, so that he left Phaznicia without 
knowing the secret of his birth. BAHAL escaped out 
of prison, by throwing himself from a high tower 
Into the sea; he gained the shore by swimming, and 
retired to Babylon, where he made himself known 
0 NapucuoDoNoSOR To revenge. himself for the 
nurder of his children, he stirred up that conqueror 
tomake war upon IToBar, and to undertake the long 
iege of Tyre. The King of Babylon, being inform- 
ed of the bravery and capacity of Banar, chose him 
command in chief in this expedition, Iropar was 
killed, and after the taking of the town, BAuAL was 
nized to the throne of Tyre by NaBucnoDoNOSOR, 
mo in that manner recompenced his services and 
idelit 7. BAnAL did not suffer himself to be dazzled 
by the lustre of royalty : having learned that Ecx1- 
}L had escaped the rage of the tyrant, his first care 
vas to send over all Asia to seek him, but he could 
turn no news of him, for we were then in the mines 
i Egypt. = q 

ArzonaL having wandered a long time in Africa, 
and lost the slave, his conductor, engaged himself 
In Arries's troops, being resolved either to end his 
ys, or to distinguish himself by some glorious ac- 
lon. I have formerly given you an account of our 
is acquaintance, our mutual friendship, our com- 
non Slavery, and our separation. Upon his leaving 
ene went to Babylon, where he was informed of 
lie revolution which had happened at Tyre, and 


0 the throne ; he left the court of NaBucuopoxo- 


lat Barat, whom he believed his father, was raised 
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son without delay, aud soon arrived in Phcenicia, 
where he was introduced to BanATL. The good vid 
man, loaded with years, was reposing himself upon a 
rich carpet; joy gave him. strength; he got up, ran 
to ARoBaL, examined him, recalled all his features, 
and in a word knew him to be/the same; he could no 
longer contain himself, he fell upon his neck, em- 
braced him, bedewed his face with tears, and cried} 
out with transport; It is then you whom I see, it is4 tip 
Ecx1B4L himself, the son of my master, the child yu 
whom I saved from the tyrant's hands, the innocent ico: 
cause of my disgrace and the subject of my glory, in it 
I can then shew my gratitude towards the King whoW 6: 
is no more, by restoring his son. Ah, Gods! it is the 
thus that you recompence my fidelity, I die con- 
tent. He immediately. dispatched ambassadors to the wit 
court of Babylon, to ask permission of the King to kur 
resign the crown, and recognize Ecx1BaL for his law-ence 
ful master. It was thus that the Prince of Tyre as- ip 
cended the throne of his ancestors, and BAHAL died ic 
soon after. 1 : lin, 
As soon as AROBAL was restored, he sent a Tyriang en 
to me in my solitude, to inform me of his fortune ne; « 
and to press me to come and live at his court: Is, 
Was charmed to hear of his happiness, and to find dy e: 
that he still loved me; I expressed my joy in the cone 
warmest manner, and signified to the Tyrian that ag mar, 
my desires were sat.sfied since my friend was happy bu h 
but 1 absolutely refused to leave my retirement bund 
He sent to me again, to conjure me to come aud * of 
assist him in the labours of royalty; 1 answered, tha krted | 
he was sufficiently knowing to fulfil all his obl1g2 Pre m 
tions, and that his past misfortunes would enable dy wi 


— 
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o hun the dangers to which supreme authority is 
aposed. At last, seeing that nothing could. move 
ne, he left Tyre, under pretence of going to Baby- 
bos to do homage to the Assyrian King, and arrived 
: rery son at my solitude. We denn embraced 
ch other a long while. Doubtless you thought, 
aid he to me, that I had forgotten you, that our 
xparation proceeded from the cooling of my friend- 
tip, and that ambition had seduced my heart; but 


nit; this restlesness, no doubt, proceeded from the 
Gods themselves; they drew me away to accomplish 
the designs of their wisdom ; I could enjoy no repose 
nue 1 resisted them. It was thus that they con- 
added me to the throne by unknown paths; gran- 
ber has not changed my heart; shew me that ab- 
ence has not diminished your frienship ; come and 
upport me in the midst of the toils and dangers in 


lin, do not force me to quit my solitude; suffer me 
v enjoy the repose which the Gods have granted 
te; grandeur excites the passions, courts are stormy 
kts, have been already shipwrecked, and have hap- 
Ply escaped; expose me not to the like misfortune a 
econd time, I perceive your thoughts, replied Ec- 
MAL, you are afraid of the friendship of Kings : 
Ju have experienced their inconstancy, you have 
hund that their favour is frequently but the forerun- 
tr of their hatred; APRIEs loved you once and de- 
kted you afterwards; but, alas! should you com- 
Fae me with ArRIEST?D No, no, replied I, I shall al- 
ys distrust the friendship of a Prince brought up 


* ca od wo 
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you were deceived. © It is true that when I left you. 
[could no longer support retirement, I had no peace. 


Mich an elevated state engages me. Ah! said Ito 
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1 


in luxury and effeminacy like the King of Egypt 
but for you, who were educated far from a throne 
and in ignorance of your rank, and have since beet 
tried by such a variety of adverse fortune, I have nc 
fear that the regal dignity should alter your sent in 
ments. The Gods have conducted you to the throne 
you must fulfil the duties incumbent upon a King 
and sacrifice yourself to the public good; but for me 
nothing obliges me to engage anew in tumult au er 
trouble; I have no thought but to die in solitude 
- where wisdom nourishes my heart, and where th 
hope of being soon re-united to the great OsiuH brot 
en me forget all my past misfortunes, he g 
Here a torrent of tears obliged us to silence, whic | 
Lemnai at length breaking, said to me: Has the . 
the study of wisdom served only to make Auro rag 
PHIS insensible ? Well, if you will grant nothing t epe 
friendship, come at least to defend me from the frail 
ties of human nature; I shall one day perhaps forge e f. 
that I have been unfortunate, I may come to be ui bis 
moved with the miseries of men, supreme author bn 
will perhaps poison my heart and render me l Cy 
other Princes; come and preserve me from the err th 
to which my state is ever liable; come and contir n fri 
me in all those maxims of virtue with wh:ch yorn 
formerly inspired me; I feel that I have more lie 
of a friend than ever. EcniBar melted me wi bst 
these words, and I consented to follow him, vl: 
upon condition that I should not live at court, tiaWWrine, 
T should never have any employment there, and tee 
I should retire into some solitary place near Tyre: emal, 
have only changed one retreat for another, tat Ws, 1 
might have the pleasure of being nearer my * 
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We left Arabia Felix, went to Babylon, and saw 
there NABUCHOD 0NOSOR ;- but alas! how different is 
Jie now from what he was heretofore ! He is no long- 
er that conqueror who reigned in the midst of tri- 
imphs, an astonished the nations with the splendour 
f his glor,; for some time past he has lost his rea- 
uon; he flies the society of men, and wanders about 
n the mountains and woods like a wild beast; how 
terrible a fate for so great a Prince! When we arrive 
eat Tyre, I chose my retreat at the foot of Mount 
Libanus, in the same place where ECNIBZAL was 
brought up; I come here sometimes to see him, and 
te goes frequently to my solitude; nothing can im- 
pair our friendship, because truth is the only bond of 
it, 1 ee by this example that royalty is not as I 
Imagined, incompatible with tender sentiments; all 
lepends on the first education of Princes; adversity 
the best school for them; it is there that heroes 
are formed; ApRIEs had been spoiled by prosperity 
n his youth; ARoBAL is confirmed in virtue by mis- 
ſortunes. | | | | | 
Cynus's esteem for E&NI1BAL was much heightened 
this relation; he admired that Prince's constancy 
friendship more than all his other great qualities. 
During his stay at Tyre, he was entertained in a very 
magnificent manner, and often expressed to the King 
bastonishment at the splendour which reigned in that 
ty. Be not surprised at it, answered the Tyrian 
Frince, wherever commerce flourishes under the 
Protection of wise laws, plenty becomes quickly uni- 
eral, and magnificence costs the state nothing. Cx- 
us upon this desired the King of Tyre to explain 


10 
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to him how he had brought his dominions into such! 
a a flourishing condition in so short a time. | 

The wisest of the Hebrew Kings, said Ecnisar, 
shewed many ages ago to what a pitch of splendour 
and magnificence commerce will raise a little state; 
his ships sailed even to the remotest islands to impor 
from thence the wealth, perfumes, and rich commo 
dities of the East; after the ruin and captivity of the 
Hebrews we seized upon all the branches of their 
commerce. Tyre is happily situated; her inhabitant 
understand navigation; trade was at first perfect. 
free there; strangers were treated as citizens of Tyre; 
but under the reign of ITrogAl. all fell to ruin; in- 
stead of keeping our ports open according to the 
old custom, he shut them up out of political views 
formed a design of changing the fundamental con- 
stitution of Phoenica, and of rendering a natio 
warlike, that had always shunned having any part 1n 
the quarrels of her neighbours. By this means com 
merce languished, and our strength diminished; 
IToBAL drew upon us the wrath of the King of Ba 
bylon, who razed our antient city and made us tribu 
tary. As soon as BaHaL was placed upon the throne, 
be endeavoured to remedy these mischiefs; ! have 
but followed the plan which that good Prince left 
me. e ; I. 

He began by opening his ports to strangers, ane 
by restoring the freedom of commerce. He declare 
that his name should never be made use of in it, bu 
to support its rights and make its laws be observed. 
The authority of Princes is too formidable for other 
men to enter into partnership with them. Commerce 
was carried on in the first republics only by exchange 
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merchandise; but this method was found trouble- 
ke of provisions ie not always the same, they can- 


nithout trouble, nor long kept without spoiling.— 
|; was necessary to have such a common measure of 
te value of merchandise, as should be incorruptible, 
portable, and divisible into small parts, for the conve- 
nience of the poorest citizens. Metals seemed pro- 
per for this use, and it is this common measure which 
h called money. The public treasure having been 
abausted by long wars, there was not money enough 
in Phœnicia to set the people to work; arts lan- 
pushed, and agriculture itself was neglected. Ba HAL 
engaged the principal merchants to advanee conside- 
able sums to the artizans, while the former traſficked 
together upon safe credit:; but this credit never took 
ace among the labourers and mechanics. Coin is 
at only a common measure for regulating the price 


ſedge which has an intrinsic value, and pretty near 
lie Same in all nations. BAHAL would not have this 
edge ever taken out of the hands of the people, 
eause they have need of it to secure themselves 
einst the corruption of ministers, the oppression of 


Inke of their authority. In order to encourage the 
Iyrians to work he not only left every one in the 
ſee possessjon of his gain, but allotted great rewards 
lor those who should excel by their genius, or dis- 
guish themselves by any new invention. He built 
feat work houses for manufactures; he lodged there 
U those who were eminent in their respective arts; 


of 


zome and subject to many inconveniencies; the va- 


wt be transported without expence, nor distributed 
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he rich, and even the ill use which Kings might 
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and that their attention might not be taken off JM 
uneasy cares, he supplied all their wants, and he 
Hattered their ambition by granting them such ho 
nours and distinctions in his capital as were suitable 
to their condition, He took off the exorbitant im 
posts, and forbad all monopolies; so that neithe 


buyers nor sellers are under any constraint or op " 
pression. Trade being left free, my subjects impor; 
hither in abundance all the best things which ti 
universe affords, and they sell them at reasonable 
rates. All sorts of provisions pay me a very sma ce 
tribute at entering; the less I fetter trade the mor ee. 
my treasures increase; the diminution of imposts dimi et 
nishes the price of merchandise; the less dear thing bote 
are, the more are consumed of them, and by thi: 
consumption my revenues exceed greatly what the tem 


would amount to by laying excessive duties. King 
who think to enrich themselves by their exactions ar 
not only enemies to their own people, but ignoran 
of their own interests. | DR 

I perceive, said CyRus, that commerce is a sour 
of great advantages in a state; I believe that is thi 
only secret to create plenty in great monarchies, an 
to repair the desolations caused there by war; nu 
merous troops quickly exhaust a kingdom if we can 
not draw subsistence for them from foreign countri 
by a flouriching trade. Have a care, said AMENC 
Pn1s, that you do not mistake. Commerce ougit N 
to be neglected in great monarchies, but it must 0 
regulated by other rules than in petty republic 
Phcenicia carries on commerce, not only to eupp| 
her own wants but those of foreign states. As be 
territories are small, her strength consists in mak 
herself useful and even necessary to all her Its 
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hours ; her merchants bring from the remotest islands 
he riches of nature, and distribute them afterwards 
mong other nations, It is not her own superflui— 


tes, but those of other countries, which are the foun- 


lation of her trade. In a city like Tyre, where com- 
nerce is the only support of the state, all the prin- 
pal citizens are traders ; the merchants are the 
Frinces of the republic: but in great empires, 
there military virtue and subordination of ranks are 
molutely necessary, commerce ought to be encou- 
red without being universal. To this end, it is 
ecessary to establish companies, grant them privi- 
kees, and intrust them with the general commerce 
the nation: they should make settlements in re- 
mote islands, and maintain a naval force for their de- 
kuce against pirates: those who cannot employ 
temselves in trade shall lodge their money in these 
Wc companies: the magistrates, priests and mili- 
ry men cannot traffic without neglecting their pro- 


fate man's money, which thus united will pro— 
ue an hundred fold. In a kingdom that is fruitful, 
ncigus, populous, and abounding with sea-ports, if 
|: people are laborious they may draw from the 


lost by the negligence and sloth of its inhabitants. 
improving the productions of nature by manu- 
dtures, the betie riches are augmented; and it is 
carrying these fruits of industry to other nations 
Mt solid commerce is established in a great em- 

Ne; but nothing should be exported to other coun- 


M 


er employments and demeaning themselves; those 
Inding companies shall be the depositaries of every 


50m of the earth immense treasures, Which would 


ts but its superfluities, nor any thing imported 
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from them but what is purchased with those supe 
2fluities. Ey this means the state will never con 
tract any debts abroad, the balance of trade will b 
always on its side, and it will draw from other af 
tions wherewith to defray the expences of war! 
great advantages will be reaped from commerce with 
- out destroying the distinction of ranks, or weake 
ing military virtue. One of the chief accomplis 
ments of a Prince is to know the genius of his pec 
ple, the productions of nature in his kingdom, an 
how to make the best advantage of them. Cyxy 
by his conversation with EcxiBvaL and Amtxnorn 
learned many useful notions and maxims in gover 
ment which he had not met with in other countrie 
they were of great service to him after the taking 
Sardis, when he ordered gold money to be coin: 
and turned the King of Lydia's treasures into spl 
cle, * 3 | | 
The next day Cyrus accompanied the King 
Tyre some furlongs from his capital to assist att 
annual rites instituted in commemoration of the dea 
of Abox Is. Between Heliopolis and Byblos the 
was a stately temple consecrated to Venus: on- 
side of the portal was placed a statue of the Goddet 
she leaned her declining head on her left hand, gr 
appeared in her countenance, and tears seemed 
flow from her eyes, which were turned upon t 
statue of her lover placed on the other side; à stfe 
of blood seemed to spring from his heart, and K 
dye the river Thammuz, whose purple-waters rol a 


with impetuosity towards the sea. The frizes c 
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the architraves were adorned with sculptures in bas- 
relief, representing the three metamorphoses of the 
Coddess, the history of her unfaithfulness, and of 
ill the effects of App vis's constancy. 

The temple was built of fine Parian marble; its 
inmense vaults represented that of heaven; in the 
niddle of it appeared the chariot of the sun en- 
arcled by the planets, and at a greater distance the, 
empyreum spangled with stars. Upon the altar stood 
statue of the Goddess; she held in her hand the 
gobe of the world, and upon her wonderful girdle 
vere described the twelve constellations. The artist 
had animated the marble in such a manner, that the 
datue expressed three different passions, according 
to the different points of view from whence it was 
beheld;* at a distance it was a noble and majestic 
beauty that seemed to invite with a soft smile, ac- 
companied with a tender and modest look; upon a 
tearer vie V, her face turned towards the East, pro- 
camed the peaceful joy of a soul that sees the 
katy of truth, possesses it and is possessed by it; 
en viewed from the other side she seemed to turn 
ay her eyes, and despise those who durst approach 
ter with a profane heart and impure thoughts, 
in the Sculptures of the altar, Love, under the shape 
at Apox1s, seemed to descend from heaven; his in- 
int look spoke nothing but candour, innocence and 
M 2 


*The vxxus of Mofreis is said in like manner to have three 


Wfferent aspects, according to the different points of view from 
hic it is beheld. 


7 Since there are two Vexvus's, says PLATO, there must be 
__ and he calls this Love the great God, Miyas Je; UL 
445 val. Ni Vole, Conviv. p. 178, 180. 
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simplicity; the Virtues walked before him, the 3 

followed him, and the Graces hovered about him; 
Had no bandage upon his eyes, and held in his 5 
a lighted torch to shew that he enlightens at fle 

same time that he inflames. 

When CyRvus entered the temple he found all th, 
people, clad in mourning, in a cavern, whete t. 
image of a young man was lying upon a bed of flow 
ers and odoriterous herbs; nine days were spert j 
fasting, prayer, and lamentations, after which the pub 
lic sorrow was changed into gladness ; songs of jo 
succeeded to weeping,* and the whole assembly be 
gan this sacred hymn: Apo is is returned to lift 
URAN1A weeps no more, he is re-ascended to he: 
ven, he w.]l soon come down again upon earth, l 


banish thence both crimes and miseries fur ever. 


__Cyxvs was struck with the august solemnity of 
Tyrian rites; he knew nothing of the history of V. 
Nus and Abo is but by the Mythology of the Greek 
and suspected that they had debased it, according t 
their custom: he desired AMmenoPnis to explain t 
him the true meaning of the Phoenician ceremonie 
The wise Egyptian sat down with the young Print 
over against the great gate of the temple, in a pl 
from whence they could see the statues of the 60 
and Goddess, with all the bas-reliefs that represent 
their adventures, and then said: It is not long sin 
the Greeks were utter strangers to letters, the mus 

and the sciences; their understanding is still you 

they have no true knowledge of antiquity ; they ia 


*All these Tyrian rites are to be found in Lucas, St. | 
'BoME, St, CYRIL, JULIvS Fix MICS $, MACRo810%, i and! 
* COPIUS-. See Disc, 
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(szured all the mysteries of the antient religion by 
ler absurd fictions and gross images: the combats _ 
of MYTHRAS, the Murder of Osfxis, the death of 
Apox1s, the banishment of APoLLo, and the labours 
'HgrCULES, represent to us the Same truths; but 
ifferent watious have painted them under different 
inditudes ; what we learn of them from the Tycian 
annals is as follows. | 

Before the formation of the elements, the heavens 
ad the earth, an eternal silence reigned throughout 
al the etherial regions, and the music of the stars 
had not yet begun: the great. God“ Bgrus dwelt 
nan inaccessible light with the Goddess f URANIA, 
ibo incessantly sprang from his head, and with the 
(od; Apovis whom he had engendered like unto 
inself, BELUS being more and more charmed with 
lle beauty of his son, desired that there might be se- 
al miniatures and living images of him, Abox 1s, 
nimated by the power of BELus, moulded some rays 
Flight, and made suns, stars and numberless worlds 
visible to us; but as yet there were no inhabitants 
them. He looked upon his mother, and on a 
aden he saw spring out from the vast abyss a beau- 
lu! flower which contained the soul of the world; 

7! NM 3 


'Btus or Ba ALI was antiently one of the names of the true 
Wimong the Hebrews. Ses Hosea, Chap. ii, ver. 16. and SEL- 
Is de Dus Syris, cap. i. SVRtAg. 2. 

ns, MixNEavaA and 1515 are the same. Sce SEL D. ib. 
0. & 

adam; de dn apud Phenices unde Laconibus Ki, id est 
% Sed. ib. G. 11. Abox is comes from the word A DOA, 
zal tüe ten na nes of Gov, Vid. D. HIER. Ep. ad. NMARCZLL. 
5 0018 is the sam: with the Locos of PLaTo, whom he de- 


3 £25403 9 52 6 ("EK « S.. ./# , Jo . 
149909 9 7% 2I0V dee, AVANOYIW EXVTY , See Diss. 
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Apo xis breathed upon it; what cannot the almighty 


breath ofa God? The flower swelled, expanded it. 
self, and was changed into a young Goddess, whom he 
named“ URANIA after his mother. Transported with! 
love and pleasure, he would have presented her to 
his father, but she was not yet able to support the 
splendour of the divine presence, or to breath the pure 
alr of the empyreum. | 5 
Apoxis placed the young Goddess in a star, in te ben 
centre of the universe, from whence she could see whit 
the course of all the heavenly bodies, and hear the her 
music of the celestial spheres: he then said to her 
Beautiful URANIA, I love you, and design you for 
more transcendent glory than what you at presen 
enjoy; I intend.to make you my $pouse, bless yo 
with a happy race that shall people the heavens, and 
conduct you at Jast with all your children into th 


. hes, 
sublime place above rs where my father d well bee. 
& i 


pes 3 n condition I require of you is, that you nere * 
wish to know more than what suits your prese eacea 
state, that unreasonable curiosity would render yo ::j4; 
both unhappy and criminal: such are the immutWzgWM bite; 
ble laws of Berus. UAA IA thought herself boa . 
/ happy to enjoy her felicity on such easy terms; | Me m. 
loved Apox1s more than all the glory that he pt empy, 
mised her, the sight of her lover made her fog aden 
all his gifts; he looked upon her with ccmplacenc hive « 
and by this look made her pregnant; she bec..me "comy); 
mother of all the Divinities without ceasing to lilicq / 

2 of me, 
* PA us AN As tells us that there were two URAN IAS, thed Cod B 


5 { Vs 
Jestial Venus, and the VENUS T5 pic of the Gr * * lend: 
TIcoRDIA of the Latins, hie huis as much 48 2 pes 
convertens cor suum as well a: aliorum. See Discodtsè. 
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te immortal Virgin; she quickly peopled the stars 
with Gods and Goddesses, who had no other law but 
that of obeying the will of ADONIS, loving each 
cher tenderly as the children of the same father, and 
ppiring by their virtue to become one day worthy of 
zeing the God BELus. 

UzranIa continued long faithful; she followed 
Anonts every Where, he led her through the im- 
nense spaces to shew her the numberless worlds 
rich he had there produced; he often talked with 
ter of the superior regions, and of the. pleasure 
fhich she would one day feel in knowing him of 
fhom all nature is but a faint image, in comparing 
the original with its pictures, and in seeing their-va- 
fous relations. These discourses kindled'in her the 
ſtal curiosity, she began to be weary of her happi- 
nes, and had no longer any relish for the pleasures 
he enjoyed: she durst not speak, but Aponis per- 


nelancholy, distrustful, and broke out at last in these 
litter complaints: Abovis, cruel Aponis! why did 
you give me the idea of a happiness which makes 
ne miserable? You promised to carry me up to the 
empyreum, shew me the kingdom of your father, 
amd meke me partaker of his glory; you should 
live concealed your desigus from me, or have ac- 
cmpliched them sooner. Imprudent URANIA, re- 
Ped Abox Is, you are going to ruin yourself in spite 
of me, you are not yet capable of beholding the 
bod BeLus, you would not be able to support the 
Pendour of his presence, he will be loved as he de- 
eyes before he manifests himself as he is; the 
M 4 


ceived the first motions of her unfaitafulness, and 
endeavoured to stop its progress; she grew pensive, 
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smallest ine the least motion contrary to his order 
is an incroachment on his rights. 
A vain curiosity and an ambitious desire of Know. 
ing overcame the Goddess, she no longer beheld 
ADovw1s with the same complacency, she no longer 
found the same charms in his company, she received 
his caresses with col dness and indifference; he re- 
newed all his endeavours to cure her distempered 
mind, but to no purpose; she forced him at length 
to leave her; the Gods are delicate in love, and 
cannot suffer a divided heart; he re- ascended to his 
father and left ber all alone, hoping that the pains of 
absence would recover her from her error. As 
soon as he was gone she renewed her complaints, 
and tormented herself with new reflections; he 
began to doubt, and by that doubting she became 
darkened; she suspected all that Apo is had said to 
her of his father and of the superior regions to be 
only a chimera; she forgot her origin and her depen- 
dent state: to convince her of her- error, she was 
thrown down from the etherial regions into the 
sphere of the sun; she drew after her the inhabitants 
of seven other stars; these luminous bodies lost 
their light, became planets, and rolled about the sun 
to receive its influences. The Gods who inhabited 
them became Demi-Gods, and the Goddess Ur vt, 
was condemned to live in the moon; she now enjo7” 
ed only a borrowed light, was clothed with an aeti 
and transparent body, which the Greeks call the sub- 
tile vehicle of the soul; she no longer breathes 4 
formerly the pure Æther, which made her life and 
nourishment ; she lived upon nectar and ambros14 


with the Demi-Gods, whom she had drawn aſter her 
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aber fall. Abox is, ever faithful and ever loving, de) 
cended into the sun to be nearer to his beloved 
Lasela; he tock the name of ApoLLo, and tried 
wy means to make her sensible of her fault: some- 
imes he was softened, she yielded to the sun's at- 
tion, and brought her silver car near his rays; 
hen on 2a sudden She changed her sentiments and 
rindered from him, she became inconstant and fan— 
txtical, she put on new forms according as she re— 
ired from her lover or approached to him; she at 
ko gave way to her ambition, and made the inha- 
Mants ol the planets adore her under the name of 
Arartt, * or the Queen of heaven, | 

By the laws of immutable fate it wag necessary 
tit the Goddess should undergo a new metamor- 
tons os a punishment for her new crime: she fell 
tom the moon to the earth, and took the name of 
Hus. The inhabitants of the planets did not al 
blow her example, she seduced but a small number 
them, and these Demi-Gods became men, but 
en of the golden age, they were not yet guilty of 
oss crimes, they still preserved some marks of their 
Kzinal nature. The Goddess by changing her ele- 
gent changed her food, iustead of ambrosia she fed 
My upon fruits, instead of drinking nectar she 
aN her thirst in limpid streams and clear foun— 
o; she had not as yet lost either her transparency 
I * agility, she could mount into the air when 
de pleased, but she could not rise to the superior 
ons. Apox1s left the sun, took the form a young 

M5 


„ id Us ANA nisi coeli REecina, Luna, ASTARTE, 
trorn, de Diis Syris, cap. 2. syntag. 2. Sce Aru 
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man, and came and dwelt with Vexus upon earth WM t: 
at first she did not discover who he was and fell in g. 
love with him; but having felt his divine influence me 
she knew him, was afraid, and fled from him: he 
pursued her, he called after her, and at last stop the 
her; but she escaped him again: he could have em 50 
ployed his almighty power, but the Gods will bn 
loved by choice; he endeavoured to touch her hear e. 
by complaints and tears, by caresses and threats, bu vi; 
she had no longer any taste for the refined deligut! 
of virtue; her first pride was now changed into: 
profane love of pleasure, and she forced Abos1 t md! 
quit her a third time. | Br 
The inhabitants of the n saw these repeate wrt} 
instances of URaAnia's ingratitude, and began to bl hoo 
shaken in their obedience : BELus, said they, has n bed 
such aversion to vice as we imagined, since he doe n 
not punish it; since rebellion is not followed e 
misery why are we suhject to laws? *Tis true Uu jw 
'N1a is no longer what she was, but she is still a God ati 
dess and still heppy ; provided we enjoy pleasure it ame 
no matter upon what terms; independence and te 
berty heighten the relish of the most vulgar enjo l 
ments. An universal revolt was breeding three nde 
all the celestial regions, the designs of Brus welWi! th 
going to be frustrated: he called up ApoN1s ing dine 
that solitude above the heavens where he lived witz date 
bim before the formation of the stars, and said oke 
him: I repent me to have drawn the imprudeſ e; 
URANIA from her origihal flower, you see her ing! lon, | 
titude and her obstinacy, notwithstanding all youre! lance, 
deavours to reclaim her; universal harmony is dg "tio! 
turbed, the celestial monarchy is shaken, and tl bug 
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teavenly spirits begin to despise my Sovereign.laws:” | 
ould I pardon the inhabitants of the earth, my cle- 


mency would encourage a new revolt, and the sight 


numur and to suspect my goodness of indifferency 
rith regard to crimes ; I cannot vindicate the honour 
my laws, nor confirm the immortals in their duty, 
xithout annihilating the unfaithful Goddess and all 
er rebellious children. These terrible words rent 


nd frĩghtened the kingdom of chaos and eternal night. 
bel vs at length lifted up bis scepter to replunge the 
arth and all its inhabitants into their original chaos. 
Wovis threw himself at his father's feet, he with- 
led his avenging arm by these words: I love URA- 
u notwithstanding her unfaithfulness, I see her 


jours since they are mine; punish them, but do not 
atirely destroy them; should they enjoy a happy 
mortality upon earth, they would think no more 
af re-ascending to heaven; curse their habitation, 
hast its beauty, expose the guilty race to sickness 
ud death, but let your punishments be reinedies ; 
ll the celestial and terrestrial Deities who know the 
ines of URANIA will see also her misery, and be 
anfrmed in their duty by her punishment. He 
Poke, and Suddenly the pillars of the earth were 
aken, the poles of the heaven changed their situa- 
wn, the sun grew pale and retired to a greater dis · 
ace, the moon and the five planets altered their 
lotions, thunder, winds and rain mingled and con- 
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f their impunity would have a bad influence on all : 
he inhabitants of the stars, who already begin to 


the vault of heaven, resounded even to the abyss, 
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founded the elements, the herbs and flowers fadeds 
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the trees dried up and withered, the earth refused its 
usual bounty, the fruitfulness of nature degenerated 
into a horrible barrenness. 

Venus struck with terror fell info a long swooy, 
and when she recovered out of it beheld nothing but 
desolation all around her; she found herself in x 
frightful desart, upon the banks of the river Tham- 
muz, whose plaintive murmurs seemed to proclaim 
Unax1a's crime: her misfortunes did not change her 
heart, she sought to compensate her rea] miseries by 
creating herself imaginary pleasures; she caused} 
temples to be erected every where to her honour, he 
invented impure sacrifices and a profane worship; 
her altars were quickly bes meared with the blood of 
harmless animals; instead of odoriferous herbs and 
exquisite fruits, she fed upon the flesh of the victims 
she Sought for all sorts of meats which might excite 
and nourish her sensuality, she gave herself up te 
the blind instinct of pleasure, her blood grew thick 
and flowed no longer in her veins with the same 
freedom and amenity ; the subtile vehicle of the son 
was wrapt round with a terrestrial and gross body 
VEuus could no longer fly in the air, she lost he 
lightness and transpareficy, and became mortal; ne 
children underwent the same fate, she saw many « 
them expire before her eyes by intemperance and vd 
luptuousness ; others hoping to shun the decrees 
fate heaped mountains upon mountains, and endet 
voured to scale heaven, but being struck down a 
crushed by thunderbolts, they dug ae 
abyss in the bosom of chaos, where PLUTO, * 
chief, erected his empire, and VENUS Was the 
adored under the name of PROSERPINE. - 
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; The Goddess became frantic, she ran about the 
3 mountains and valleys, bewailed her children and 
- worshippers, and blasphemed against BELUs. Anponts 
heard her, he left the celestial regions, and came down 
uwon earth: she perceived him at a distance, and 
would have thrown herself into the water to hide 
herself from his presence, but he stopped her and sat 
down by her; she held down her head with shame 
and confusion, and was afraid to look upon him; find- 
ing at last that lie made her no reproach she raised 
her eyes from the ground, but durst not yet fix them 
upon his face; she recovered heart by degrees, she 
observed him closely, she beheld him pale, meagre 
and disfigured ; he had no longer any remains of his 
former beauty, he was covered with wounds and 
bruises; he continued a long time silent, and she 
durst not speak; at last he said to her, Ah VEvus, 
inconstaut VENUS! you bewail your own miseries, 
but you are insensible to mine; to what a condition 
have you reduced me? JuDGE OF YOUR GUILT BY 
WY SUFFERINGS ; the God Berus was going to de- 
troy you and all your race if I had not softened him: 
| came down myself upon earth to make reparatiori 
for your offences against the immutable laws of the 
empyreum, and to make war with all the monsters 
which your crimes have brought forth.“ I have 
Killed the serpent Pyrhox, the Nemean lion, the 
hydra of Lerna which sprung from your head when 
you became false, the Centaurs that devoured men, 
the Cyclops who forged the thunderbolts, the wild 


*MyTuras, Os181s, ADonis, Arol To and HERCULES are 
tle different names of the midole God. See Discourse. 
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boar of Erymanthus that wounded me with his mur 
derous tusk, the Symphalian birds that spoiled the 
fruits of the earth, and the dragon which had seized MW 
the garden of HESTERIA; I have driven them aj] 
down into hell, and am going to pursue them thither | 
that I may complete my conquest. Avoxis, as he ut- n 
tered these words, fell into a mortal zzony, a stream 


of blood gushed forth from his heart and dyed the Yo 
waters of the river Thammuz. All the children of a nt 
VExvs assembled about him, he opened his eyes from 

time to time, and repeated these words with a sigh, ml 


JUDGE OF YOUR GUILT BY MY SUFFERINGS; he con- 
tinued thus many hours, and at last expired through | 
an excess of pain, His soul descended into hell to 
deliver Tükskus, PiRIIHous, all the heroes vans | 
quished by Pluto, and all the manes that suffered in | 
those gloomy habitations. | wh 

Venus bewailed her lover for nine days and nine WW mu 
nights: she continued disconsolate near the dead for, 
body, and could not tear herself away from it, Be- 
ing at length exhausted with grief she fell into a pro- 
found sleep, nor did she awake till her ears were 
struck by a heavenly voice; she looked up and be- all 
held Apoxis in the air surrounded by all the heroes, 80 
and all the shades which he had brought back from 
the dark abode. He had resumed his first form and 
his pristine beauty; he darted upon her a heavenly 
ray to restore her strength and calm her spirit, and wh 
then said to her: I have followed you, my dear wit 
URANIA, 1 have followed you in all your wan: you 
derings ; I descended into the moon, upon earth, and 
even into hell io deliver you and your disloyal chi. 
dren; I have suffered all that a God can suffer in 
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zeing your falsehood and inconstancy ; but you are 
now no longer insensible to my love, and 1 do not 
repent of my sufferings ; I leave you, but my wis- 
dom shall never forsake you if you continue faithful 
ome; farewell, dear URANIA, you can see me no 
more till you be transformed into my image, the 
Gods are only enamoured with their own beauty: 
you must suffer a thousand miseries before this happy 
metamorphosis, nor can you re-ascend to heaven but 
by the same way by which you fell from it; you 
must first be stripped of your terrestrial body by 
wferings, diseases and death; you shall then rise to 
the regions of the moon, where you will undergo a 
* econd death by the destruction of your aerial bo- 
dy; your pure spirit, free and disengaged from every 
thing that could stop it, will fly away to the stars, 
where you will resume your former beauty, but you 
nust at length lose even that before you are trans- 
formed into my image. When you have undergone 
these three metamorphoses, expiated your guilt by 
the purifying pains of each new transformation, 
practised upon earth, in the moon and in the stars, 
al the human, heroic and divine virtues, you shall 
axcend with me into the sublime place above the 
heavens, where you shall see the God BxLvus, and 
tle Goddess my mother; virtue, truth and justice, - 
not as they are here below, but as they exist in him 
who is Being itself. Fear nothing, I will be present 
with you in all these states, I will help you to support 
your sufferings if you never .cease to invoke me: 
tiose of your children who shall imitate your exam- 


1 See the Disc. 
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ple shall re-ascend with you to the fields of Hecate, 
the rest shall descend to the gloomy kingdom of 
Proro, and be there tormented till they are purified 
from their crimes. I have chained up the fizrce 
CErBErvs, henceforward he shall be only the vile 
instrument of my justice.“ I have established judges 
in hell, who will inflidt punishments only to exter- 
minate vice; they will not annihilate the essence of 
the soul but restore it to a true existence by purging 
it of all irregular passions. When your chiidren 
have been + plunged nine times in the puritying waves 
of the burning Acheron, the chilling Styx, the black 
- Cocytus, and the foaming Phiegeton, they shall at 
length drink the waters of the river Lethe, which 
will make them forget all their past miseries and 
crimes, When there shall be no longer any mortal 
or immortal in hell, upon earth, or in the planets, 
that is not purified and prepared to behold my father, * 
I will then return to banish all evils out of the uni 
verse, abolish hell, and re-establish harmony througli- | 
out all the immensity of space; in the mean time 
assemble those of your children who are willing to 


follow you, institute festivals to my honour, aud let | too 
„ | « | 8 
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* See Discourse. 


+ Ergo exercentur pœnis, veterumque malorum 
Sup plicia expendunt , aliæ panduntur inanes 
Suspensz ad ventos; aliis sub gurgite vast o 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut eæurgitur igni. to 2 
Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe f 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit | it 
ZExherium sensum, et aural simplicis iguem. line 
Has omnes ubi mille rotam volvere per annos 
Lethæum ad fluvium Deus evocar agmine mazno 
Scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant. 
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hem be annually celebrated with pomp, to perpetuate 


the memory of your unfaithfulness and of my love. 
Cyrus was overjoyed to see that all nations were 


reed in the doctrine of the three states of the 


world, the three forms of the Divinity, and a middle. 
God, who by his conflicts and great sufferings was to 
apiate and exterminate moral evil, and restore inno- 
cence and peace to tne universe. 

While he was yet. at Tyre, couriers came from. 
Feria to inform him that Maxnpana was dying: 
lis news obliged him to suspend his journey to 
Babylon, and to leave Phœnicia in haste. At parting, 
ke embraced the King of Tyre. O, EcniBaL ! said 
te, I envy neither your riches nor your magni- 
cence ; to be perfectly happy, I desire only such a 
fend as AME NOPEHIS. CvRs and ARASPES crossed 
Arabia Deserta and a part of Chaldea; they passed 
the Tygris, near the place where it joins. the Eu-, 
ſhrates, and entering Susiana, arrived in a few days, 
it the capital of Persia. CyRus hastened to see his 
mother; he found her dying, and gave himself up 


boriet, which he expressed by the most bitter com- 
pants, The Queen being tenderly affected with the 


ht of her son, endeavoured to moderate her afflic- 
lon by these words: Comfort yo.rself, my son; 
wuls never die; they are only condemned for a time 
0 animate mortal bodies that they may expiate the 
kult they have committed in a former state. The 
ume of my expiation is at an end; I am going to re- 


end tothe sphere of ſire; there I shall see PR a- 


os, Augacks, DEJOCES, PURAOKTES, and all the 
heroes from whom you are descended; I will tell 
lem that you resolve to imitate them. T here 1 shall 
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see CaS8ANDANA, She loves you stil, death changes 
not the sentiments of virtuous souls. We shall bel 


always with you, though invisible; we will descend 
in a cloud, and be your protecting genii; we will 
accompany you in the midst of dangers; we will 
engage the virtues to attend you; we will preserve 
you from all the errors and vices which corrupt the 
hearts of Princes. One day your dominion will be 
extended, and the oracles accomplished. O, my sor 
my dear son! remember that you ought to have no 
other view in conquering nations, than to establis 

among them the empire of virtue and reason. A 
she uttered these last words she turned pale; a cold 
sweat spread itself over all her limbs, death closed 
her eyes, and her soul flew away tothe empyreum 
She was long lamented by all Persia, and Gamsrse 

erected a stately monument to her memory. CYA. 
grief wore off only by degrees, and as necessit 

obliged him to apply himself to affairs of state. 


CamBysts was a religious and pacific Prince; iS 


| had never been out of Persia, the manners of whic 
were innocent and pure, but austere and rugged 
He knew how to chuse ministers capable of supp!y 
ing what was defeflive in his own talents; but l 
sometimes yielded himself up too blindly tc thei 
conduct, from a diffidence of his own understanding 
He prudently resolved that Cyrus should hims 
enter into the administration of affairs; and havin 
sent {or him one day, said to him: Your travels, n. 
son, have improved your knowledge, and Lou dug oug! 

to employ it for the good of your country. Yo 
are destined not only to govern this kingdom, b 

also one day to give law to all Asia; you . 
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warn betimes the art of reigning, a study to which 
Princes seldom apply themselves; they ascend the 
throne before they know the duties of a King: I in- 
tust you with my authority, and will have you exer- 
eise it under my inspection; the talents of SoRANES 
will not be useless to you, he is the son of an able 
ninister, who served me many years with fidelity; 
te is young, but indefatigable, knowing and e 
for all sorts of employments. 

Under the government of CAuBVsxs this minister 
hd found it necessary to appear virtuous; nay, he 
thought himself really so, but his virtue had never 
been put to the trial; SoRanEs did not himself know 
e excess to which his boundless ambition could carry 
im, When Cy nus applied himself to learn the state 
ad condition of Persia, her military strength, and 
ler interests, both foreign and domestic, Soi anzs- 
tickly saw with concern that he was going to lose 
nuch of his authority under a Prince who had: all 
tte talents necessary for governing by himself; he 
endeavoured to captivate the mind of Cyrus, and 
died him a long time to discover his weaknesses. 


he loved to deserve it: he had a taste for pleasure, 
but he was not a slave to it; he did not dislike mag- 


ther than oppress his people; thus he was inacces- 


nd pomp. SoRanEs perceived that there was no 
means to preserve his credit with Cyrus, but by 
making himself necessary to him by his capacity; 
be displayed all his talents both in public and private 
cauncils; he shewed that he possessed the secrets of 


The young Prince was not insensible to praise, but 


lilcence, but he could refuse himself every thing 


idle to flattery, and proof against voluptuousness 


more necessary. Cy nus observed the crafty conduct 
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the wisest policy, and at the same time could enter | 
into that sort of detail in business, the knowledge 
of which is one of the chief qualifications of a mi- 
nister; he prepared and digested matters with «9 
much order and clearness, that he left his master little 
to do. Any other Prince would have been charmed 
to see himself excused from all application to buzi- 
ness; but CYRUsS resolved to see every thing with 
his own eyes; he had a confidence in his father's mi- 
nisters, but he would not blindly yield himself up to 
their councils. When SoRANES perceived that the 
Prince would himself see every thing to the bottom, 
he studied to throw obscurity over the most im- 
portant affairs, that he might make himself yet 


of this able and jealous minister, and managed him 
with so much delicacy that he drew from him by de- 
grees what he endeavoured so artfully to concea},] 
When the Prince thought himself sufficiently in- 
structed, he let SonxAN Es see that he would himself 
be his father's first minister; and in this manner mo- 
derated the authority of that favourite, without giv- 
ing him any just cause of complaint. The ambi- lz 
tious SORANES was nevertheless offended at the 
Prince's conduct, and could not, without mortal un- 
easiness, see the fall of his credit, and that he was no u. 
longer necessary; this was the first source of his dis- e 
content, which might have proved fatal to Cynrs, iH be 
his virtue and prudence had not preserved him from 
its effects. 

Persia had for some ages been in subjection 0 * 
Media, but upon the marriage of CAMBYSES With ti 
MaxDaNnA, it had been stipulated that the King of 
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persia should for the future pay only a small annual 
ute, as a mark of homage. From that time the 
—_ is and Persians had lived in perfect amity, till 
the jealousy of CYaxares kindled the fire of discord. 
The Median Prince was incessantly calling to mind 
with vexation the oracles which were spread abroad 
concerning the future conquests of young Cyrus; 
he considered him as the destroyer of his power, and 
imagined already that he saw him entering EcBATAN 


Asryaces to prevent those fatal predictions, weaken 
the strength of Persia, and reduce it to its former 
kependence. MAN DANA, while she lived, had 80 
lxterously managed her father, as to hinder an open 
mpture between him and CaMBYSEs ; but as soon as 
de was dead, CYAXAKES renewed his solicitations 
with the Median Emperor. 

Campyses was informed of Cyaxanes's designs, 
ind sent HysTasPts to the court of Ecbatan, to re- 
Yresent to ASTYAGES the danger of mutually weaken- 
ng each other's power, while the Assyrians, their 
common enemy, were forming schemes to extend 
tier dominion over all the East. TlysTasPEs, by 
lis address, put a stop to the execution of CYAXA- 
ks's projects, and gained CampBYsEs time to make 


Ned'a, 8.eing that the wise councils of HxSsTASPES 
were favourably listened to by his father, and that 
there was no means suddenly to kindle a war, at- 
tempted by other ways to weaken the power of 
Persia: being informed of SoRANES's discontent, he 
endeavoured to gain him by an offer of the first dig- 


to dethrone him; he was every moment soliciting 


lis preparations in case of a rupture. The Prince of 
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at the very thought; but being afterwards deceived 
by his resentment, he knew not himself the secre 
motives upon which he acted: his heart was not yel 
become insensible to virtue, but his lively imaging 
tion transformed objects, and represented them to h. 
in the colours necessary to flatter his ambition; 2 
| length he got the better of all remorse, by reasoning 
with himself, that CYaxarts would one day be hit 
lawful Emperor, and that CAuRBVYSEs was but a tri 
butary master. There is nothing which we can 
not persuade ourselves to think when blinded and 
drawn away by strong passions. Thus he entered 
by degrees into a close correspondence with Cyax 
ARES,” and secretly employed all means to rende 
Cykvus's administration odious to the Persians. 
C!vnus had raised ARAspxs to the first dignities i 
the army, upon account of his capacity and talen 
for war; but he would not bring him into the senate 
because it was a law in Persia, that no strange 
should sit in the supreme council. The perfidioug 
SORANES nevertheless pressed the young Prince te 
infringe this law, knowing that it would be a sure 
means to excite the jealousy of the Satrapes, and te 
stir them up against CYRUS. You have need, said 
he to him, of a man like Anasrzs in your council: | 
know that good policy and our rules forbid the ing 
trusting of strangers with the command of an army 
and the secrets of states at the same time; but 4 
Prince may dispense with the laws, when he ca 
fulfil the intention of them by more sure and eas 

Ways, and he ought never to be the slave of rule 

and customs. Men ordinarily act either from am 
bition or interest: load Arasres with dignities and 
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ches; by that means you will make Persia his 
country, and will have no reason to doubt his fide- 
Ity, Cyxus was not aware of SORANES's secret de- 
jzn, but he loved justice too well to depart from 
it, I am persuaded, answered the Prince, of the 
fdelity and capacity of ARAazPes; I love him sin- 
cerely ; but though my friendship were capable of 
making me break the laws in his favour, he is too 
nuch attached to me ever to accept a dignity, which 
night excite the jealousy of the Persians, and give 
them cause to think that I was influenced by particu- 
Cr inclination and friendship in affairs of state. 

SokANES having in vain attempted to engage C- 
us to take this false step, : endeavoured to surprise 
tim another way, and to.create.a misunderstanding 


observe the. King's imperfections, his want of capaci-- 
y and genius, and the necessity of pursuing other 
mxims than, his. The mild and peaceable govern- 
nent of.CaMBYsEs, said he to the Prince, is incom- 
ptible-with noble views; if you content yourself 
lle him with a pacific reign, how will you become 
4conqueror? Cyrus made no other use of these ins 


BY8ss had split; he did not lessen his deference and 
«bmission to his father, whom he tenderly loved: 
le respected him even in his failings, which he en- 
deroured to conceal ; he did nothing without his 
ders, but consulted him in such a manner, as at the 
ame time to give him a just notion of things; he 
Frequently discoursed with him in private, that the 
King might be able to decide in public. CAMRBYSES 
h judgment enough to distinguish and make him- 


between him and his father. He artfully made him 


inuations than to avoid the rocks upon which Cam- 
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OK 
self master of the excellent advices of his son, wh 3 


employed the superiority of his genius only to mah Leak 
his father's commands respected, and never displaye city 
his talents but to strengthen the King's authority The 
So admirable a behaviour greatly increased Cami ened 
ses's affection and esteem for him, and his confidence beaki 
in him; the Prince never abused it, but continued ti busio. 
same conduct, in which he thought he did nothin zus w. 
more than his duty. had pa 
Sons, enraged to see all his achemes frus:rateMus, an 
endeavoured Secretly to raise a distrust in the mind ot in 
of the Satrapes, as if the Prince would incroach upoß but a 
their rights, and ruin their authority; and in order tuch ce 
augment their jealousy, he endeavoured to inepin be sho. 
Cvnus with despotic principles. You are destine bgree. 
by the Gods, said che, to stretch your empire one d iar, 
over all the East; in order to a happy execution out h 
this design, you should accustom the Persians to ont h 
blind obedience; captivate the Satrapes by dignitie lange, 
and pleasures; put them under a necessity of fte ts; h. 
quenting your court if they would partake of you, je p 
favours; get the sovereign authority by degrees 11WiMlinself 
your own hands; abridge the rights of the senatq te Pei 
leave it only the privilege of giving you counsel. MiMuiih so 
Prince should not abuse his power, but he og "ir Son, 
never to share it with his subjects: monarchy is tl Imagine 
most perfect kind of government; the true strengt bessons 
of a state, secrecy in councils, and expedition in en Pers; 
terprizes, depend upon the Sovereign power's beißt ation 
lodged i in a single person: a petty republic may su lesign « 
sist under the government of many heads, but gre. p 
empires can be formed only by the absolute author ascles, 
of one; other pr inciples are the chimerical ideas WMC 4x4; 
Wiryag 
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ek minds, who are conscious of their want of ca- 
city to execute great desigus. | 
rhe Prince was shocked at this discourse, but con- 
ezled his indignation out of prudence, and dexterously 
heaking off the conversation, left SorRanes in a per- 
1m5ion that he relished his maxims. As $00n as C“ 
ws was alone, he made deep reflections on all that 
ad passed: he called to mind the conduct of Ama- 
us, and began to suspect Soraves's fidelity; he had\ 
wt indeed any certain proofs of his perfidiousness ; 
hut a man who had the boldness to suggest to him 
uch councils seemed at least very dangerous, though 
ke ould not be a traitor. The young Prince, by 
legrees, excluded this minister from the secrets of 
airs, and sought for pretences to remove him from 
bout his person, yet without doing any thing to af- 
ſont him openly. SoravEs quickly perceived this 
change, and carried his resentment to the last extremi- 
les; he persuaded himself that ArRasees was going 
lo be put in his place, that Cyrus intended to make 
limself absolute master in Persia, and that this was 
lie Prince's secret view in disciplining his troops 
ths much exactness. The jealousy and ambition 
H SORANES blinded him to such a degree, that he 
magined he did his duty in practising the blackest 
lessons. He informed CYAxARES of all that passed 
In Persia: the augmentation of her forces, the pre- 
ations which were making for war, and Cyrvs's 
sgn of extending his empire over all the East, 
Wer pretext of accomplishing certain pretended 
races, by which he imposed upon the people. 
Craxanrs made advantages of these adyices to alarm 


AtYaces, and to insinuate uneasiness and distrust 
Fi | | 
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into his mind. HysTasyees was ordered away from 
the court of Ecbatan, and the Emperor threatened 
CaMBYSEs with a bloody war, if he did not consent 
to pay the ancient tribute, and return to the same de 
pendance from which Persia had been set free, upon 
his marriage with Maxpana. CamBrsts's refusal 
was the signal of the war, and preparations were 
made on both sides, * | 
In the mean while SOoRANES endeavoured to corrupt 
the chief officers of the army and weaken their cou 
rage, by insinuating that AsrVACGES was their lawful 
Emperor, that the ambitious designs of Cyrus wol 
ruin their country, and that they could never make 
head against the Median troops, who would over 
whelm them with numbers. He continued likewise 
to increase the distrust of the senators, by artfull 
spreading a rumour among them, that Cyrus under 
took this war against his grandfather, only to weake 
their authority, and to usurp an absolute power. 
He concealed all his plots with such art, that it wa 


Is laws 

almost impossible to discover them: every thing hd wo 
said was with s6 much caution, that there was nc Irering 
seeing into his secret intentions; nay there wer argues 
certain moments in which he did not see them him unge, 
self, but thought he was sincere and zealous for E your 
public good : his first remorses returned from tim bur vie 
to time, but he stifled them by persuading himsel nous 
that the ill designs he imputed to the Prince werause!s 
real. Cyrus was quickly informed of the murmur WM «qua] 
of the people; the army was ready to revolt, it vag me 
|  MMiiliy þ 

, * Xxxnornon has suppressed this war, but HExoDoTV5 ad know; 


ether historians mention it. See M. FIRE T's letter. 
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wihbtſal whether the Senate would give the necessary 
absidies, and the Emperor of the Medes was upon 
he point of entering Persia at the head of sixty thou- 
and men, The Prince was in the greatest grief to 
# the cruel extremities to which his father was re- 
luced, and the necessity of taking arms against his 
mndfather, | | | 
CampysEs observing the Prince's struggles be- 

tween nature and duty said to him, You know, my 
wn, all that I have done to stifle the first seeds of 
fur differences; I have laboured to no purpose; the 
war is inevitable; our country ought to be preferred 
to our family; hitherto you have assisted me in bu- 
iness by your prudence, you must now give proofs 
of your courage : would my age allow me to appear 
the head of our troops, yet my presence would be 
recessary here to keep the people in awe; go, my 
on, go and fight for your country; shew yourself 
the defender of its liberties, as well as the preserver of 
laws; second the designs of heaven, render your- 
uk worthy to accomplish its oracles; begin by de- 
irering Persia before you think of extending your 
onquests; let the nations see the effects of your 
turage, and admire your moderation in the midst 
your triumphs, that they may not hereafter fear 
Jour victories. Cx Rus, encouraged by the magna 

limous sentiments of CaMBYSES, and aided by the 
wunsels of HARPAGUs and HysTAsPEs, two generals 
c equal experience, formed an army of thirty thou- 
and men, composed of commanders, with whose 
klty he was well acquainted, and veteran troops 
0 known bravery. As soon as all preparations were 
Wl, they began by sacrifices and other religious 

N 2 
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force 


rites. Cynvs after this drew up, his troops in a Sp 
tense 


cious plain near the capital, assembled the senate aud 


the Satrapes, and with a sweet and majestic air thug 3 
harangued the officers of his army: ae 
War is unlawful when it is not necessary; that lesig 
which we at ptesent undertake is not to satisty am n 
bition or the desire of domination, but to defend on da 
liberties : 'tis true your enemies understand militar 2 
discipline, and they surpass us in number; but they "= 
are softened by luxury and a long peace; yuur sou "0H 
are full of that noble ardour which makes men despis he - 
death when they are to fight for liberty; your sevent *% 
life has accustomed you to fatigue ; nothing is impos n 
sible to those whom no sufferings nor difficult enter * 
prizes can dishearten: as for me, I will distinguis 3 
myself from you in nothing but in leading the 8 our 
through labours and dangers ; all our prosperities an 3 
all our misfortunes shall hereafter be common. E os 
then turned to the senators, and with a fierce aut ed 
severe countenance said, CAMBYSES is not ignoral al + 
of the intrigues at the court of Ecbatan, to sow qed oa 
lousy and distrust in your minds; he knows that yo 3 
hesitate about giving him subsidies, but having fore "Vets 
Seen the war he has taken his precautions, one batte ld 
will decide the fate of Persia, he does not want youl ata 
assistance: however, remember that the ar "np 
your country is at present in question; ls not thi "Ry 
liberty more secure in the hands of my father 7 ent 
lawful Prince, than in those of the Emperor ol r 
Medes, who holds all the neighbouring Kings ; unt 
tributary dependance ? If CAuBYSEs n a 3 
quished, your privileges are lost for ever; if hep APP 


victorious, they will be preserved to you, unless Jo 
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force the justice of a Prince, whom you have in- 
tensed by your secret cabals, to deprive you of them. 
The Prince by this discourse intimidated some, con- 
firmed others in their duty, and united all in one 
lesggn of contributing to the prese vation of their 
country. SoRANES appeared more zealous than any, 
ind earnestly requested to have some command in the 
umy: but as CYRUSs had not concealen from Cams 
ws his just suspicions of that minister, the King 
lid not suffer himself to be imposed upon by appear- 
ances: under pretext of providing for the security of 
the capital, he kept him near his person, but gave 
orders to watch his conduct; so that SoRANEs was a 
prisoner without perceiving it. 

Cyrus having learnt that AsTYAGEs had marched 
his troops through the desarts of ISATISs in order to 
enter Persia, prevented him by a most surprising di- 
ligence : he crossed over craggy mountains, the pas- 
zes of which he secured, and gained the plains of Pa- 
fgarda by such routes as would have been impracti- 
able to any other than an army accustomed to fatigue, 
ad conducted by so active and vigilant a general.— 
Cyrus sefzed the most advantageous posts, and en- 
camped near a ridge of mountains which. defended 
| lim on one side, fortifying himself on the other by 
double entrenchment. AsTY AGEs quickly appear- 
ec and encamped in the same plain near a lake, aud 

te two armies continued in sight of each other for 

freral days. CyRus could not without great con- 
ein look forward to the consequences of a war 
gnst his grandfather, and therefore employed this 
ime in. sending to AsSTYaGts's camp a Satrape, 
WMLARTABASUS, Who spoke to the Emperor in the. 
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following manner: Cynvs, your grandson, has ani 
abhorrence of the war which he has been forced ta- 
undertake against you: he has neglected nothing to 
prevent it, nor will refuse any means to put an endif 
to it; he is not deaf to the voice of nature, but he ime. 
cannot sacrifice the liberty of the Persians; he would Cy 
willingly reconcile by an honourable treaty the love 2 Jlains 
of his country with filial affection; he is in a condi inc 
tion to make war, but at the same time is not ashamedi tin b 
to ask peace. The Emperor, still irritated by Cr my 
AXARES, persisted in his first resolution, and ArTas : the ja 
BASUS returned without succeeding in his negocia tte en 
tion, 20 82 5 JT vis! « 
Cyrus seeing himself reduced to the necessity off ach b. 
hazarding a battle, and knowing of what importance ian, 
it is, in affairs of war, to deliberate with many, to 'e plac 
decide with few, and to execute with speed, assem- undi 
bled his principal officers and heard all their opinions less o 
he then took his resolution, which he communicate; nd, a 
only to HysTasPes and HARPA Gus. The day fol vieeli: 
lowing he caused a rumour to be spread in the army t th 
of the enemy, that he intended to retire, not darinę de Me 
to engage with unequal forces. Before he left the; unma 
camp he ordered the usual sacrifices to be offered; he itasy: 
made libations of wine, and all the chief officers did; dere. 
the same: he gave for the word, My rar as THE COM weral 
' DUCTOR AND SAVIOUR, and then mounting his horse toc, tc 
commanded every man to his post. The soldier de cha 
cuirasses were composed of plates of iron of divert es 
colours, and like the scales of fish; their helmet Cyr: 
were of brass, adorned with a great whife feather ed the 
over their shields, made of willow twigs interwoven iledes, 
hung their quivers; their darts were short, theiſg thunder 
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jows long, their arrows made of canes, and their 


ymitars hung upon their right thighs. The royal 
tandard was a golden eagle with its wings expand- 


ad; the Kings of Persia have ever since had the 


ame, 


Cyrus decamped by night, and advanced in the 


nains of Pasagarda. ASTYAGES imagining that the 
Prince fled before him, made haste to come up with 
lim by sun- rising. CYxrus on a sudden drew up his 
amy in order of battle, and only twelve deep, that 
tte javelins and darts of the last rank might reach 
the enemy, and that all the parts might support and 
wist each other without confusion: he chose out of 
ach battalion a select company, of which he formed 
WJ © triangular phalanx, after the manner of the Greeks; 
e placed this body of reserve behind his army, com- 
W nanding it not to stir till he himself should give ex- 
press orders. The plain was covered with dust and 
und, and the North-wind blew hard. Cyrus by 


nheeling a little posted his army so advantageously, 


lat the rising dust was driven full in the faces of 
te Medes, and favoured his stratagem. Ha RPACus 
ommanded the right wing, HysTaAsPEs the left, 
1r45Pgs the center, and Cyrus was present every 
Were, The army of the Medes was composed of 
eral square battalions thirty deep, all standing 
dase, to be the more impenetrable; in the front were 
lie chariots, with great scythes fastened to the axle- 
les. | 

Cyrus ordered HarPacus and HySTASPES to ex- 
end the two wings by degrees, in order to inclose the 
ledes. While he was Speaking he heard a clap of 
der: We follow thee, great OR0MAZES, cried he, 
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and in the same instant began the hymn of battle, to Ec 
to Which all the troops answered with loud shout nzs c 
invoking the God Myrnnas. Cyrvs's army pre f not Jil 
sented its front in a straight line to deceive AST dne. 
AGES; but the center marching slower and the wings . es of 
faster, the wiicle was soon formed into a crescent, Jl clired 
The Macs broke through the first ranks of the cen WM c:vice 
ter, and advenced to the last; they began alrezdy to . 
cry, Victory! but then Cy«vs advanced with nis '72nec 
body of t-serve, while HARPACs and HysrT as of is des 
surrounded the; enemy on all sides, and the battle ilious 
was renewed, The triangular phalanx of the Persian once: 
Pierced the battalions of the Medes, and turned aside u lo 
their chariots. Cy Rus mounted on a foaming steedii #:du 
flew from rank to rank; the fire of his eyes animated b th 
the soldiers, and the serenity of his countenance ba dre 
nisbed all fear: in the heat of battle he was active ts prc 
calm and present to himself; he spoke to some, en *! as 
couraged others by signs, and kept every one in hit Wich! 
post. The Medes being surrounded on all side "ues, 
were attacked in front, in rear and in flank; the Perf ted. 
sians closed in upon them and cut them in pieces; no be part 
thing was heard but the ciashing of arms and th at app 
groans of the dying; streams of blood covered th caracte 
plain; despair, rage and cruelty spread slaughter n '*nente 
death every where: Cynus alone felt a generouf e all 
pity; AsTYAGEs and CYAXARES being taken prixoff apitates 
ners, he gave orders to sound a retreat and put to. 
end to the bactle. | 5 as so 
Cy axArts, inflamed with rage and with all ned! 


passions that take hold of a proud mind when falle (ubs: 
from its hopes, would not see Cyrus: he pretences leads of 
to be wounded, and sent to ask permission to fetut! if the K 
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o Ecbatan, to which Cyrus consented. AsTYAGES 
ms conducted with pomp to the capital of Persia, 
ot like a conquered Prince, but like a victorious 
ome. Being no longer importuned by the evil coun- 
eis of his son, he made a peace, and Persia was de- 
dared a free kingdom for ever; this was the first 
rice that CyRus did his country. The success of 
his war, $0 contrary to the expectation of SoRANES, 
mened his eyes. Had the event been answerable to 
lis desires, he would still have continued in his per- 
fliousness; but finding that his projects were dis- 
wncerted, and that it was impossible to conceal them 
ny longer, he shrunk with horror to behold the 
(readful condition into which he had brought him- 
xl, the crimes he had committed, and the certain 
Wgrace which would follow: not able to endure 
(lis prospect, he fell into despair, killed himself, aud 
ekt a sad example to posterity of the excesses to 
Flich boundless ambition may carry the greatest ge- 
uses, even when their hearts are not entirely cor- 
upted. After his death Cyrus was informed of all. 
lie particulars of his treachery, The Prince, with 
Wt applaud;ng himself for having early seen into the 
claracter of this minister, beheld with concern, and 
amented the unhappy condition of man, who often 
us all the fruits of his talents, and sometimes pre- 
Witates himself into the greatest crimes, by giving 
Way to an unruly imagination and a blind passion. 

As soon as the peace was concluded ASTY aces re- 
ned into his own dominions. After his departure 
(nos assembled the Senators, Satrapes, and all the 
ads of the people, and said to fhem in the name 
4 if the King; My father's arms have set Persia free 
| Ns 
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and left the empire to CYAXARES, CAMBYSES fore 


oon 
from all foreign dependence. He might, now with 7 ein 
a victorious army at his devotion, destroy your pri- bine 
vileges and govern with absolute authority; but he  * 
abhors such maxims. It is only under the empire of or M 
ARIMAN1Us that force alone presides; Princes are the? "I 
images of the great OROMAEEs, and ought to imitate : they 1 
his conduct ; his sovereign reason is the rule of his er 
will: how wise and just soever Princes may be, they is, 1 
are still but men, and consequently have prejudices that þ 
and passions ; nay, were they exempt from these opc 
they cannot see and hear every thing; they have inc 
need of faithful counsellors to inform and assist them fugde 
It is thus that CAuBvsks resolves to govern; half "a 
will reserve no more power than is necessary to doll by his 
good, and chuses to have such restraints as may hin WT nit! a 
der him from doing ill: Senators, banish your fears ate 
lay aside your distrusts; recognize your King: he b a op; 
preserves all your rights to you; assist him in making cee 
the Persians happy; he desires to reign over fre dna 
children and not over slaves. At these words jo a = 
was diffused through the whole assembly. Some King 
cried out, Is not this the God My TuRas himself com: read 
down from the empyreum to renew the reign ol nd ser 
OROMAZZES? Others, dissolved in tears, were unablg ty, he 
to speak: the old men looked on him as their 500; Baby 


the young men called him father; all Persia seemeg | 
but one family. It was thus that Cyrus avoided al g 
the snares of SoßAx Es, triumphed over the plots o 
CyaxAREs, and restored liberty to the Persians: f 
never had recourse to. cowardly artifice, or mean dis 
simulation unworthy of great souls. | 

ASTYAGES died soon after his return to Ecbatany | 
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zeing that the turbulent and jealous spirit of that 
prince would soon excite new disturbances, resolved 
o seek an alliance with the Assyriaps. The Emperor 
of Media and the King of Babylon had been for an 
tundred years past the two rival powers of the East; 
they were continually endeavouring to weaken each - 
other in order to become masters of Asia. CAB“ 
ms, who knew his son's abilities, proposed to him 
hat he should go in person to the court of NAR“ 
cuopososon, to treat with Auvris, the wife of that 
Prince and sister of Max DAN A; she governed the 
lingdom during the King's madness. Cyrus had 
been hindered from going thither some years before 
by his mother's sickness: he was exceedingly pleased 
with a journey to Babylon, not only that he might 
eure his country, but that he might likewise have 
n opportunity of conversing with the Hebrews, 
Woe oracles (as he had learned from ZonoasTEeR) 
contained predictions of his future greatness ; and he 
lad no less desire to see the miserable condition of 
ling Na BVchopoxoson, the report of which was 
read over all the East. Having filled the council 
ad senate with men of approved loyalty and capa- 


ty, he left Persia, crossed ra and soon arrived 
it Babylon. 
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Eanvion. the seat of the Assyrian monarch, nad! - 
been founded by SEMIRAMIS, but Napucnopownosonk : 
had given it its principal beauties. This conquer 
after long and difficult wars, finding himself in per 
fect tranquility, applied his thoughts to make hig? 
capital 'one of the wonders of the world. It was $i I 
tuated in a vast plain, watered by the Euphrates M 
the canals cut from this river made the fruitſulnezM 
of the soil so great, that it yielded the King as much 
as the half of his empire. *The walls of the cit 
were built of laige brick, cemented together by big 
tumen, or a slime arising out of the earth, which 
in time became harder than marble ; they were fifty 
cubits th'ck, two hundred high, and formed a perfect 
square twenty leagues in compass; an hundred an 
fifty towers, raised at certain distances upon thete : 
inaccessible walls, commanded all the country round 5 
about; an hundred gates of brass, regulariy disposedg 
opened to an innumerable multitude cf people of 8 
nations; fifty great streets traversed the city fron 
side to side, and by crossing each other formed aboi 
six hundred large divisions, in which were tate 
palaces, delightful gardens and magnificent squateg 
The Euphrates flowed through the middle of Babys 
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on, and over that river was a bridge built wit 
curprising art; at its two extremities were two pa- 
bees, the old one to the East, the new one to the 
West; near the old palace was the temple of Belus; 
from the centre of this building rose a pyramid six 
hundred feet high, and. composed of eight towers 
one above another; from the top of this pyramid 
the Babylonians observed the mot'ons of the stars, 
which was their favourite study, and by which they 
made themselves fimous in other nations. At the 
other end of the bridge sto::d the new palace, which 
was eight miles in circuit; its famous hanging 
gardens, Which were so many large terraces one 
above another, rose like an ampliitheatte to the 
heiglit of the city walls; the whole mass was sup— 
ported by divers arches built upon other arches, all 
covered with broad stones strongly cemented, and 
over them was first a layer of reed mixed with bitu— 


men, then two rows of bricks, and over these thick 


Steets of lead, which made the whole impenetrable 
to rain or any moisture; the mould which covered 
al was of that depth as to have room enough for 
the greatest trees to take root in it. In these ga 
lens were long walks, which ran as far :s the eye 
could reach; bowers, green plots, and flowers of all 
kinds ; can s, basons, and aqueducts to water and 
adorn this place of delights; a most surprising col- 
letion of all the beauties of nature and art! 

The author or ratner the creator of so many pro- 
ligies, equal to Hex cULEs in bravery, and superior 
to the greatest men by his genius, was, after incredible 


züuccesses, fallen into a kind of madness; he ima- 


ined himself transformed into a beast, and had all 
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the fierceness of one. As soon as Cynvs was arrived N 
at Babylon, he went to see Queen Au viIs: this 


Princess had for near seven years been plunged in a 


deep sadness; but she was beginning to moderate 


her grief, because the Hebrews, who were then 


captives in the city, had promised her that the King 3 
should be cured in a few days. The Queen was] f 
waiting that happy moment with great impatience; “ 
the wonders she had seen performed by DANIEL mace 
her confide in what he said. Cyrus, from a re- 
spectful consideration of the afflition of Auris, 
avoided speaking to her concerning the principal de- 


Sign of his journey; he was sensible that it was not 


a favourable conjuncture to treat of political affairs, | 
and waited for the King's cure though with little! 


hopes. In the mean while he endeavoured to satisfy 


his curiosity touching the religion and manners of 


the Israelites. DANIEL was not then at Babylon, but 


was gone to visit and console the Hebrews dispersed 
throughout Assyria AmyTis made CYRUS acquaint- 

ed with an illustrious Hebrew named ELEA ZAR. The 
Prince being informed that the people of Gop did 


not look upon the King's phrenzy as a natural distem- 


per, but as a pun'shment from heaven, desired the 


Hebrew Philosopher to tell him the reason of it. 


NaBucnoDoxosoR, Said the Hebrew Sage, being I 
led away by impious men who were about him, 


came at length to such an excess of irreligion, that 


he blagphemed against ThE Mosr Hicn; and to 


crown his impiety, he erected a golden Statue of an 
enormous size in the plain of Dura, and commanded. 


that it should be adored by all the nations he had sub- 
dued. He was admonished by divine dreams, that 
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ie chould be punished for his idolatry and pride in 
this life: a Hebrew named DANIEL, a man famous 
for science, virtue and his knowledge of futurity, 
explained to him those dreams, and denounced Gop's 
judgments which were rerdy to fall upon him. The 
words of the Prophet made at first some impression 
won the King's mind; but being surrounded by 
profane men who despised the heavenly powers, he 
reglected the divine admonition, and gave himself 
uy anew to his impiety. At the end of the year, 
while he was walking in his gardens, admiring the 
beauty of his own works, the splendour of his glory, 
id the greatness of his empire, he exalted himself 
above humanity, and became an idolater of his own. 
proud imaginations. He heard a voice from heaven, 
aying, O King NaBucnoDovwosoR, to thee it is spo- 
len, the kingdom is departed from thee, and they 
Shall drive thee from men, and thou shalt eat grass 
3s the beasts of the field till seven years are passed, 
and until thou know that 1E Mosr Hicn ruleth 
ver all the kingdoms of the universe, and giveth 
them to whomsoever he will. In the same hour 
us the thing fulfilled, and his reason was taken from 
li; he was seized with a phrenzy, and with fits of 
aging madness. In vain they attempted to hold him 
by chains ; he broke all hisirons and ran away into 
the mountains and plains, roaring like a lion; no 
ome can approach him without running the hazard 
ok being torn in pieces. He has no repose nor in- 
fervals of reason except one day in the week, which 
8 the Sabbath ;* be then holds discourses which 


dee Mr GAST. and AnzYDEN. quoted by Josxynus. Ant. lib, 
0, Cap 11, and by EvsE3, Prep. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 41. 
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Should strike the impious with terror. It is now al- 
most seven years since he has been in this condition, 
and we are expecting his total recovery in a few 
days, according to the divine prediction. 


midst 
an al 
HIGH 
They 


Here Cynus sighed, and could not forbear saying, Munter, 
In all the countries through which I pass, I see no- Wi te pn 
thing but sad examples of the weakness and misfor- :tion 
tunes of Princes. In Egypt Arries suffers himself WM ji; cc 
to be made a sacrifice by his blind friendship fer a ized 
perſidious favourite; at Sparta two young Kings hon 
were going to ruin the state, if not prevented by Was ge 
the wisdom of ChILO; the depiuralle fate of PEH- WM 11s © 
ANDER and his whole family at Corinth will be a boses 
dreadful example to posterity of the miseries which that a 
tyrants and usurpers draw upon themselves; at A- it whe 
thens P1s1STRATUS is twice dethroned; PoLYCRaArrs 140ye 
King of Samos suffers himself to be imposed upon hand, 
so far as to persecute innocence; in Crete the sue- Condin 
cessors of Mirxos have destroyed the most perfect by pri 
of all governments; here NABUCHoDONOS0R draws belt 
upon himself the wrath of heaven by his imptely: ne; \ 
Great Onomazes! was it only in your anger then beat 
that you gave Kings to mortals? Are grandeur aud 9 
virtue incompatible 5 eedace. 

The morning of the Sabbath, Cyrus, accompa- I god, 
nied by ELEAZar, went to the place which the King let ug 
of Babylon frequented ; they beheld the unfortu - une o 


nate Prince come out of the Euphrates, and lie burselv 
down under some willows which were upon the be 
banks of the river. They approached him in silence; t - 
he was stretched upon the grass with his eyes turned lich 
towards heaven; from time to time he sent forth vich aß 
deep sighs, accompanied with bitter tears; in the ebe 
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nidst of his misfortunes there was still upon his face 
m air of greatness, which shewed that nE Mosr 
Hion in punishing had not entirely forsaken him, 
They forbore out of respect to speak to him, or to 
uterrupt the profound grief in which he seemed to 
be plunged. CY RUS deeply struck with the sad situ- 
tion of this great Prince stood immoveable, and on 
tis countenance appeared all the tokens of a soul 
ized with terror and compassion, The King of Ba- 
bylon observed it, and without knowing who he 
was said to him: Heaven suffers me to have inter- 
vals of reason, to make me sensible that I do not 
possess it as a property; that it comes from another; 
that a superior Being takes it from me and restores 
It when he p:eases ; and that he who gives it me is 
i80vereign Intelligence, who holds all nature in his 
hand, and can dispose it in order or overturn it ac- 
cording to his pleasure. Heretofore being blinded 
ly pride and corrupted by prosperity, 1 said within 
myself, and to all the false friends who were about 
ne; We are born as it were by chance, and after 
death we shall be as if we had never been; the soul 
ba spark of fire which goes out when the body is 
reduced to ashes; come, let us enjoy the present 
good, let us make haste to exhaust all pleasures ; 
et us drink the most delicious wines, and per— 
me ourselves with odoriferous oils; let us crown 
curselves with roses before they wither ; let strength 
le our only law, and pleasure the rule of our duty; 
I us make the just fall into our 8nares, because 
le disbonours us by his virtue; let us examine him 
vithaffronts and torments, that we may see whether 
ie be sincere. Thus it was that 1 blasphemed 
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against heaven, and this is the source of my mise.Mf 
ries, Alas! I have but too much deserved them! 
Scarce had he pronounced these words, when he 
Started up, ran away, and hid himself in the neigh- 
bouring forest. | 

The words of NA BVUCHODOvOSOR augmented the 
young Prince's respect for the Deity, and redoubledf 


his desire of being fully instructed in the relizion off * \ 
the Hebrews ; he frequently saw ELEAZZ an, and by Cod, 
degrees contracted a close friendship with him. The et I 
Eternal being watchful' over Cyrus, whom he had el, a: 
chosen to bring about the deliverance of his people, MW ric 
thought fit to prepare him by his conversation with MW his 
the Hebrew Sage, to receive soon after the instruc- MM lice « 
tions of the Prophet Daxter. Ever since the cap-erthel 
tivity of the Israelites, the Hebrew Doctors, who ent v 
were dispersed in the several nations, had applied ences 
themselves to the study of the profane sciences, and bin ot 
endeayoured to reconcile religion with philosophy. Errax 
In order thereto they embraced or forsook the lite- lig i 
ral sense of the sacred books, according as it suited vcess 
with their notions, or was repugnant to them: they ible w: 
taught that the Hebrew traditions were often folded ehre! 
up in allegories, according to the Eastern custom, a 
Sem 


but they pretended to explain them; and this was 
what gave rise afterwards to that famous sect among i ole L 
the Hebrews called the Allegorists. ETN AZ AR was unt fre 
of the number of those philosophers, and was with. Cieator 
reason esteemed one of the greatest geniuses of his e pid 
age; he was versed in all the sciences of the Chal- two 
deans and Egyptians, and had held several disputes$ tal na 
with the Eastern Magi, to prove that the religion : 

of the Hebrews was not only the most antient, but 
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the most conformable to reason. CRUS having 
livers times discoursed with ELEA ZAR upon all he 
kad learned in Persia, Egypt and Greece, concern- 
ing the great revolutions which had happened in 
he universe, desired him one day to explain to him 
the doctrine of the Hebrew philosophers, concern- 
ng the three states of the world. | 
We adore, answered ELEazaR, but one only 
God, infinite, eternal, immense: he has defined him- 
tel, HE who 18, to denote, that he exists of him- 
xl, and that all other beings exist only by him. Be- 
ng rich by the riches of his own nature, and happy 
y his own supreme felicity, he has no need to pro- 
luce other substarces to augment” his glory; ne- 
rertheless, by a noble and free effort of his benefi- 
tent will, he has created divers orders of intelli- 
gences to make them happy. Man first forms the 
Jan of his work before he executes it; but THE 
LtRNAL conceives, produces, and disposes every 
ling in order, by the same act, without labour or 
lcces10n : He thinks, and immediately all the pos- 
ible ways of representing himself outwardly appear 
lefore him; a world of ideas presents itself to the 
lrine intelle&t. He wille, and instantly real beings 
membling those ideas exist in his immensity ; the 
"hole universe and the vast expanse of nature, dis- 
int from the divine Essence, is produced. The 
leator has represented himself two ways, by sim- 
e pictures, and by living images. Hence there 
two sorts of creatures essentially d fferent, ma- 
tial nature and intelligent nature; the one repre- 


* See Discourze. 


of spheres full of such intelligent beings, Some f 
fathomable depths of the divine Nature to adore itf 


admire the perfections of the Creator in his works : 


throne than the other spirits: he was crowned 
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sents only some perfections of its original, the othe 5 


knows and enjoys it; there are an infinite number 
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times these spirits plunge themselves into the un 
beauties, which are ever new; at other times they 


this is their two-fold happiness: they cannot in 
cessantly contemplate the splendour of the diving 
Essence; their weak and finite nature requires tha 
they should sometimes veil their eyes; this is th 
reason why the material world was created, the req 
freshment of the intellectual. : 

Two sorts of spirits lost this happiness by thei 
disloyalty; the one called CHEHVUEIM, were of a suff 
perior order, and are now infernal spirits; the otheif 
called Iscniu, were of a less perfect nature; thes@ 
are the souls which actually inhabit mortal bodies 
The chief of the Cherubim approached nearer th 


with the most excellent gifts of Tye Mosr Hof 
but lost his wisdom by a vain complacency in himy 
self: being enamoured with his own beauty, he beg 
held and considered himself, and was dazzled with 
the lustre of his own light; he grew proud, re ö 
belled, and drew into his rebellion the greater par 


of the Genii of his order. The Ischim became to ges 
much attached to material objects, and in the en10) lego. 
ment of created pleasures, forgot the supreme deal «1. 
titude of spirits; the first were too much elated with teligi 


pride, the second debased themselves by sensualitf 
Upon this there happened a great revolution 1 iS 
heavens; the sphere of the Cherubim became 4 da 
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chaos, where those unhappy intelligences deplore, 
without consolation, their lost felicity, The Ischim 
ing less guilty, because they had sinned through 
reakness, were less Severely punished. That they 
night forget their former state, God suffered them 
so fall into a kind of lethargy or total insensibility, 
from which they awake only to enter saccessively 
to mortal bodies: the organic moulds of al! human 
bodies were shut up in that of ApAM, and the order of 
generation was established; each soul awakens in such 
body, and in such time, place and circumstances as 
wit best with the decrees of eternal Wisdom. The 
erth changed its form, it was no longer a garden 
of delights, but a place of banishment and misery, 
here the continual war of the elements subjected 
nen to diseases and death. This is the hidden mean- 
Ing of the great Hebrew law giver, when he 
peaks of the terrestrial paradise, and of the fall of 
our first parents. ADaM does not represent one 
angle man, but all mankind, Every nation has 
Is allegories, and we have ours: those who de 
not comprehend them look upon our history of the 
forbidden fruit and of the speaking serpent as fables 
more absurd than the mythology of the Persians, 
Eeyptians and Greeks concerning the fall of ARIMA- 
nus, the rebellion of T'yruoN, and the golden ap- 
ples in the garden of the Hesperides. All these al- 
legories are founded upon the same tradition more 
or less disguised. The weak and ignorant in every 
ſeligion stick to the letter which kills, and the im- 


* Sce Discourse. 
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pious scoff at it; but neither the one nor the othei e 
understand the spirit which gives life. ock 
Souls being once disunited from their origin . had Er 
no longer any fixed principle of union; the order nc 
of generation, mutual wants and self-love, becan bat h 
here below the only bonds of our transient society lieolo 
and took the place of justice, friendship, and th le Pe 
love of order, which unite the heavenly spirits bree s 
Divers other changes happened in this mortal abode i the 
suitable to the state of souls who suffer, and desert “ the 
to suffer, and are to be cured by their sufferings un 
In the end the great Prophet, whom we call thy 
Mess1An, will come and restore order in the unis re} 
verse; it is he who is the head, and the conductor I: 
of all intelligent natures; he is the first-born of A lte ex 
creatures; the Deity united himself to him in af sun, 
intimate manner from the beginning of time, ang MMocen 
he has united himself to a portion of matter whiciſ iti: 
Serves him for a tabernacle: from this lIuminouf be are 
centre incessantly stream rays that enlighten all th le Egy 
regions of immensity ; this glorious body is the su ed it a 
of the heavenly Jerusalem; the emanations of th “ ura! 
- adorable SHECHiNAn are the life and light of 2 epherd 
bodies, as those of his Divinity are the reason an natio 
happiness of all intelligences. It was this Mess14 rend! 
who conversed with our fathers under a hum: t. 
form; it was he who appeared to our Jaw-giver On. 
on the holy mount; it was he who spoke to, tl excuLy 
prophets under a visible appearance ; it is he wiff lftor ar 
will at last come in triumph upon the clouds, to re Ricriptic 
store the universe to its primitive splendour and ft * Se 
d deliey 


licity. How august a thing is religion, how worth 


Ri form | 
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God, how sublime in its simplicity when the veil 
which hides it from profane eyes is removed! 

Cyrus transported with these sublime ideas would 
by no means interrupt the Philosopher ; but seeing 


theology is perfectly conformable to the doctrine of 
he Persians, Egyptians and Greeks, concerning the 
liree states of the world. ZonoASTER being versed 
u the sciences of the Gy mnosophists, spoke to me 
if the empire of OnoMAZ Es before the rebellion of 
MüMaxfus, as of a state in which all spirits were 
kypy and perfect. In Egypt the religion of HER.“ 
us represents the reign of OsiRISs, before the mon- 


late exempt from miseries and passions: ORPHEUS 
sung the golden age as a state of simplicity and 
mocence. Each nation has formed an idea of this 
moitive world according to its genius; the Magi, 
mo are all astronomers, have placed it in the stars; 
le Egyptians, who are all philosophers, have fan- 
iel it a republic of sages; the Greeks, who delight 
I rural scenes, have described it as a country of 
Mepherds. I farther observe, that the traditions of 
ll nations forete] the coming of a hero, who is to 
tend from heaven to bring back AsTRÆRA to the 
ah: the Persians call him MyTaRas, the Egyp- 
ins Onus, the Tyrians ADoN1s, the Greeks APOLLO, 
lxcuLEs, Mans, Mercury, Jueiter the Con- 
tor and Saviour. It is true they differ in their 
Rcriptions, but all agree in the same truths; they 
ſe all sensible that man is not now what he was, 
Ml believe that he will one day assume a more per- 
form; God cannot suffer an eternal blemish in his 


tat he had done speaking he said: I find that your 


der TVPnox broke through the mundane egg, as a 
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that is the time fixed by destiny for the total destruc ; 
tion of TVTHON, AnIMANIUS and Pruro, the pre 


no philosopher has yet been able to solve me. I d 
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work; ; evil had a beginning and eit will have an end 


a up 
then will be the triumph of light over darkness | 
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scribed period in all religions for re- establishing th ; 
reign of OrRoMazeEs, OsIR1s, BELUS, and Satury, 
Nevertheless there arises one great difficulty, whicl 


not conceive how evil could happen under the a 


vernment of a God who is good, wise and powerful; affer. 
he be wise he might have foreseen it; if he be powenfelgb 
ful he might have hindered jt; and if he be good H vitho! 
would have prevented it: shew me which way t But 
justify the eternal Wisdom: why has God create s fro 
free beings, intelligences capable of evil? Why LaWIvith « 
he bestowed on them so fatal a gift ? Imposs 
Liberty, answered ELEA Zan, is a necessary cons pla; 
quence of our reasonable nature, Jo be free is HH egros 
be able to choose; to chose 1s to prefer: every b benes 
ing, capable of reasoning and comparing, can prefe e rig 
and consequently choose. It is true, in every choiq bes no 
we necessarily choose what appears to us the bes te i 
but we can suspend our choice till we have examinꝙ th. 
whether the good that presents itself be a real goc ec ssar 
or only an apparent one: the soul is not free to Venee 
or not to see the ohjecis she looks upon, to dsc!“ thei 
or not to discern their differences when she sees theſ en, a 
or to choose without a reason for choosing ; but Alone 
is free to look or not to look, to consider objects em au 
one side only or on several, to choose them for de fro 
good or for a bad reason: we are never invincib y 10 
captivated by any finite good, because we are ture 
to think of a greater good, and so may d.scover hat de 
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1 perior charm which will carry us away from the 
as attractive object; and it is on this activity, na- 
tural to all rational beings, that liberty depends: spi- 
its only are active and capable of self motion: God 
res them activity as well as being; an activity dif- 
frent from his, as well as a substance distinct from 
ts, One of the essential differences between body 
md soul is this, the one is necessarily transported 
cherever the moving power carries it, the other 
wfers itself to be moved only by the reason that 
wlightens it. God could not give us intelligence 
vithout giving us liberty. 3 . 

But could he not, replied CyRvus, have hindered 
u from abusing our liberty, by shewing us truth 
vith so clear an evidence, that it would have been 
impossible to mistake ? When the sovereign Beauty 
plays his infinitely attractive charms, they seize and 
engross the whole will, and make all inferior ami- 
aleness vanish, as the rising sun dispels the shades 
a1 night, The purest light, auswered ELEAZAR, 
ves not illuminate those who will not see; now every 
inte intelligence may turn away his eyes from the 
th, J have already told you that spirits cannot 
icG3antly contemplate the splendours of the divine 
Isence; they are obliged from time to time to co- 
{er their faces; it is then that self- love may seduce 
tem, and make them take an apparent good for a 
ral one; this false good may dazzle them, and draw 
tem away from the true good. Self. love is insepa- 
wle from our nature. Got in loving himself essen- 
ay loves order, because HE Is OnpEnR; but the 
Nature may love itself without loving order; to 
it degree of perfection sovever we suppose it 
0 Wea 


ö 


To ask why God has made fallible intelligenses, i 


gent beings; if he did, they would act no long 
from choice but necessity; they would obey, bi 


- mands, and it is the only worship worthy of hin 
Happy, and contribute to their own happiness ; hap 
by love, and by a love of pure choice: it is thu 
that their merit augments their felicity. | 


ployed infallible means to secure the happiness 
intelligent beings, without violating their liberty 


as bodies? Can he not change the most rebelliol 


missive to his orders? In a word, could he not ha 
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raised, it is still finite, and consequently capable off 
pursuing, contrary to the will of the Creator, 
good which it has not in its possession; hence ever 
created spirit is necessarily and essentially follible 


age 
pose 
form 
nitel 
intel 
to ask why he has made them finite, or why u plish 
not created gods as perfect as himself: a thing in e near 
sible. ; 8 viola 

Cannot God, continued CVnus, employ his 2M 5, « 
mighty power, to force free intelligences to see an of oi 
relish truth? Under the empire of God himself, an ban 
swered ELEaZaR, despotic rule and liberty are inf i! th 
compatible. God does every thing he pleases i peak 
heaven and upon earth; but he will not employ h i! the 
absolute power to destroy the free nature of intel to pre 
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they would not love: now love is what God dq 


he does not require it for any advantage to himsel 
but for the good of his creatures; he will have the 


But could not the Deity, said CVRUs, have e 


Has he not a sovereign dominion over spirits as We 
and stubborn wills, and make them pliable and su 


found expedients in the inexhaustible treasures 
his power, wisdom and goodness, to subject ff 
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zgents as well as necessary ones to his eternal pur- 
poses? Doubtless, answered ELEAZz AR, we cannot | 
{rm too high an idea of the perfections of the infi- 
titely perfect Being; he wills the happiness of all 
ntelligences, knows all the means requisite to accom- 
plish his will, and sooner or later will render those 
means absolutely and infallibly efficacious without 
rolating the liberty of spirits. The permission of 
in, expiatory pains, and all the fatal consequences 
of our rebellion, are a part of those means, and of the 
pan of his adorable providence. God fi:st exerted 
al the efforts of his power, he exhausted, s$0 to 
weak, all the treasures of his wisdom, he displayed 
ll the charms of his goodness, he neglected nothing 
to prevent the fall of spirits. Seeing at last that he 
could not keep them in the love of order, without 
nolating their liberty, he left them for a moment to 
the fatal consequences of their wanderings, because 
ie knew how to make all end in the accomplishment 
of his decrees. He who calls being out of nothing 
ein draw.an infinite good from a transient evil, order 
hum confusion, the universal beauty of his work 
rom a slight blemish which he suffers in it, and the 
permanent happiness of all spirits from the momen- 
lameous pains which a small number, of intelligences 
ter by their own fault. All the heavenly hosts are 
pectators of what passes here below, and are con- 
umed for ever in the love of order, by seeing the 
terrible effects and natural consequences of our un- 
lthfulness. This is the reason why God suffers 
teil for a moment; our example is an eternal lesson 
o all spirits. The conduct of God offends us only 
lecause we are finite and mortal: we see not the 
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whole plan of it, we judge of it only by small 
pieces. Let us raise our thoughts above this place o 
banishment, let us run over all the celestial regions 
We shall see disorder and evil no where but in this 
corner of the universe. The earth is but an atom in 
comparison of immensity ; the whole extent of time 
is but a moment in respect of eternity: these twg 
infinitely small points will one day disappear; yet a 
little moment. and evil will be no more; but our li 
mited minds and our self. love magnify objects, an 
make us look upon that point which divides the twe 
eternities as something great. 
Could not the infinite goodness of God, said Cy 
nus, have brought back his offending creatures te 
order without making them suffer? A good fathet 
will never make use of punishments when he ca 
gain his children by mildness. 
I have already told you, answered ELFAzan, tha 
we are capable of a twofold happiness: should Godſ 
after our rebellion, continue to us the full enjoymen 
of created pleasure, we should never aspire to ag 
union with the Creator; we should content our 
selves with an inferior happiness, without any endea 
yours to attain to the supreme beatitude of our u. 
ture. The only means to hinder free beings fro 
relapsing into disorder, is to make them feel for 
time the fatal consequences of their error. Go 
owes it to his justice to reg the guilty, that! 
may not countenance crimes; and his goodnes 
likewise requires it, in order 0 correct and retorn 
the criminal. Natural evil is necessary to cure more 
evil; suffering is the only remedy for sin. All wi 
suffer more or less in proportion as they are more © 
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ss gone astray: those who have never departed 
bm their duty, will for ever excel the rest in know- 
edge and in happiness ; those who delay their return 
toit, will be always inferior to the other in perfection 
nd felicity. The return of spirits to their first prin- 
ple, resembles the motion of bodies towards their 
entre; the nearer they approath to it the more their 
ſelocity augments, and consequently those who be- 
zin sdoner to return to their infinite centre will for 
erer outstrip the rest in their course. This is the 
ner established by eternal Wisdom, the immutable 
aw of distributive justice, from which God cannot 
&viate, without being essentially wanting to him- 
xl, countenancing rebellion, and exposing all finite 
ad fallible beings to the danger of disturbing uni- 
_ 5! harmony. You see in all this the conduct of 
od, of a Creator who drew spirits out of nothing 
=” make them happy, he punishes them that they 
guy return into order, he suspends the exercise of 
bebsolute power, that by the secret springs of an 
TT nutable wisdom, and goodness and justice, he 
vy then accomplish freely his eternal purposes. 

a | comprehend you, said Cyrus, God could not 
ive us of liberty without depriving us of intel- 
lgence, nor hinder us from being fallible without 
making us infinite, nor prevent our wandering with- 
ut destroying our liberty, nor dispense us from ex- 
Mory pains without violating his justice and good- 

less: exempt from all passions, he has neither anger 
revenge, he chastises only to amend, he punishes 

uy to cure, he permits sin only that he may not 

"late our liberty, he is tender of that liberty only 
wt he may make us merit, he exacts that merit on- 
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ly to augment our happiness, he does not employ his . 
almighty power to force us to be happy, because he 
will give us the eternal pleasure of contributing to 
our own happiness by love, and by a love of pure 
choice; he does good for the love of good, without 
having any need of our gervices, without gaining any 
thing by our virtues, or losing any thing by our 
crimes, Such is the glory of the God of the He. 


brews, of Him wno 1s, of the independent and giver 
Self-8ufficient Being. No philosopher ever presented MM 
me before with a chain of principles and consequen- e 
ces, thoughts and sentiments so worthy of the eter- lon, | 
na] Nature, so consolatory to man, and so conform- = 
able to reason, — golde 
This, continued Errazan, i is what even the under- n 
i be se 
standing of man can suggest to render the ways of ' 
God intelligible: it is thus that we confound reason * 
by reason itself; it is by these principles that our 1 | 
doctors silence the philosophers of the Gentiles who] "94 
blaspheme against the sovereign Wisdom, because of 4 n 
the evils and crimes which happen here below. But . 
yet our religion does not consist in these speculations; Pl 
5 b Iuov 
it is not so much a philosophical ystem as a super 
| ! : a . WH ap 
natural establishment; DaxitL will instruct you in "Ig 
it; he is at this time the Prophet of TE Mosr 3 
Hion: the Eternal often shews him fututfity as pre- * ks 
sent, and lends him his power to work prodigles; * 
he is soon to return to Babylon, he will shew you Wh 
the oracles contained in our sacred books, and teach 1 0 
you what are the purposes for whi ch God intends! pun 
kat gra 
you. | 3 
It was in this manner that the Hebrew Philo- bo 


sopher instructed Cyrus, vainly striving to fathom 
the unsearchable depths of divine Wisdom: * hat was 
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vfeRive in bis opinions, was set right by the more 
imple and sublime instructions of DANIEL, who 
ame back to Babylon a few days after. 

lt was the time fixed by the Prophets fot the re- 
overy of NABUCHODONOs0R, his phrenzy ceased, and 
lis reason Was restored to him. Before he returned 
to his capital, he resolved to pay a public hoinage to 
the God of Israel in the same place where he had 
gen the notorions instance of his impiety. He 
ordered DANIEL to assemble the princes, magistrates, 
rovernors of provinces, and all the nobles of Baby- 
on, and to conduct them to the plains of Dura, 
where he had some years before erected the famous 
rolden statue. Cloathed with his imperial robe, he 
nounted upon an eminence, from whence he might 
be seen by all the people; he had no longer any 
ting fierce or savage in his look; notwithstanding 
tie dreadful condition to which his sufferings had 
reduced him, his countenance had a serene and ma- 
jestic air: he turned towards the East, took off his 
indem, prostrated himself with his face to the earth, 
ad pronounced three times the tremendous. name of 
Inova! Having adored the ETERNAL for some time 
in a profound silence, he rose up and said: People of 
Al nations assembled together, it was here that you 
bmerly beheld the extravagant marks of my impi- 
ws and avominable pride; it was here that I usurped 
be rights of the Divinity, and would force you to 
Worship the work of men's hands: ThE Mosr Hicn 
io punish this excess of irreligion condemned me to 
at grass with the beasts for seven whole years; the 
limes are accomplished ; I have lifted up my eyes 
o heaven and acknowledged the Power of the God. 
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of Israel; my reason and my understanding are re- = 
Stored me. Your God, (continued he, turning to-f . 
wards DANIEL) is in truth the Gop or Gobs and 43 
KI or KIN Gs. All the inhabitants of the earth Ala: 
are before him as nothing, and he does according to that 
his will both in heaven and in earth : his wisdom is me 
equal to his power, and all his ways are full of qustice: Xn 
those that walk in pride he is able to abase, and he Mes: 
raises again those whom he had humbled: O Prirces be! 
and people, learn to render homage to his greatness ! I 1 
At these words the assembly sent up shouts of joy] Prin 
"and filled the air with acclamations in honour of the Ir 
God of Israel. NABU cHODON OSO was conducted Med 
back with pomp to his capital, and resumed the go- bot 
vernment of his kingdom: he raised DAxIEL to the * 
highest dignities, and the Hebrews were honoured 3 
with the first posts throughout all the provinces of „ 5 
his empire. xs 5 hy | ande 
Some days after, Au vris presented Cykvs to 3 
NABUCHODONOSOR, Who received the young Prince broug 
in a most friendly manner, and gave him a favourable} xolem 
audience : however, the nobles of Babylon, who sat "_ 
in the King's council, represented in very strong Cy 
terms, that it might be dangerous to provoke the Hebr 
Median court at the present juncture, when the tre x 
forces of the kingdom were much lessened and its E n N 
treasures exhausted by the late troubles during the instru 
King's illness; and that it would be better n ene 
foment the divisions between the Medes rw "Wy 
sians, in order to make them mutually weaken 128 I birth, 
other, and so give the King of Babylon a fair cc: ah 
sion of extending his conquests. But NaBUcHoD® ht 


. ; "16 
Nos0R, who by the mis[ortunes he had suffered was 
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cured of all such false maxims, did not go into these 

ambitious projects of his ministers; and CV nus ob- 
erving his good dispositions, took that opportunity 
to lay before him the advantages he might find by an 
alliance with CaMBYSEs:. he made the King sensible 
that the Medes were the only rivals of his power in 
the East; that it could not be for his interest to let 
em grow more considerable, by subjectiug and op- 
pressing the Persians ; but that he should rather make 
the latter his friend, who might serve as a barrier to 
tis empire against the enterprizes of the Median 
Prince ; and lastly, that Persia lay very convenient 
for the Babylonian troops to march through it into 
Media, in case CYAxAugs should resolve upon a 
rupture, The Prince of Persia spoke both in public 
ad private assemblies with so much eloquence and 
trength'of reason; he shewed during the course of 
lis negociation, which lasted some months, so much 
endour and truth; he managed the nobles with so 
much prudence and delicacy, that in the end he 
Irought them all over: an alliance was sworn in a 
wlemn manner, and NABUCHODONoOSOK continuedfaith- 
ful to it the rest of his life, 

Cyrus impatient to see the sacred books of the 
Hebrews, which contained oracles relating to his fu- 
ure greatness, conversed every day with DANIEL; 
ad the prophet gladly embraced the opportunity to 
struct him in the Hebrew religion. He at length 
ipened the books of Isa1an, who had prophesied of 
Cravs by name an hundred and fifty years before his 
birth, and the Prince read there these words: «Thus 
nth the Lord to his anointed, to Cynus, whose. 
ght haud 1 have holden to subdue nations . 
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him, and put Kings to flight; and I will open before 

him the two leaved gates, and the gates shall not be 
shut. 1 will go before thee, I witl humble the great 
ones of the earth, I will break in pieces the gates of 


brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron, and I will at 
reveal to thee the hidden treasures, aud the secret of br: 
secrets, * that thou mayst know that I the Lord who pile 
have called thee by thy name, am the God of Israel. [1 
For Jacos my servant's sake, and Israel mine ele, ur 
] have even called thee by thy name, I have sirnamed taste 
thee, though thou hast not known me. I am the Lord, ad | 
and there :s none else, there is no God besides me. WI 
T form the light and create darkness. I have made as 
the earth and created man upon it, I, even my hands, res 
have stretched out the heavens, and all their host Ness 
have I commanded. I have raised him up in righte- deig 
ousness, and I will direct all his ways: he shall build - 
my city, and he shall let go my captives, not for price WM e 
nor reward, saith the Lord of Hosts.“ lis p 
Cyrus was struck with awe and reverence as well als 

as astonishment, to see so clear and circuinstantial af lang 
prediction, a thing unknown in other nations; for hy 
there the oracles were always obscure and ambiguous. 2 
ELEAZAR (seid he to the Prophet) has already shewng by 
me, that the great principles of your theology con- _ 
cerning the three states of the world agree with N 

those of other nations. He has removed all my dif- th 
ficulties about the origin of evil, by proving the 15. 
freedom of intelligent natures; he shuts the mouth. 5 
of impiety by his sublime ideas concerning the pre it 


Exiatence of souls, their voluntary fall, and their total 


Arcana Secrctorum. ISAIA XIV. 5. Vulge 
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or tion : but he has said nothing to me of the 
gper natural establishment of your law. I conjure 


: you, by the God whom you adore, to answer my 
Jl tions; Hes your tradition the same source with 
lat ot other nations? Has it been transmitted to you 
= by a purer channel ? Was your Law-giver a mere 


5 jhilosopher, or a divine person? 

= | know, answered D41v1tr, the endeovoorn which 
dur doctors used to accommodate religion to the 
bee of the philosophers; but they are all bewildered 
md lost in a croud of uncertain opinions: Who can 
out the ways of God, or penetrate into his Secret 
prposes? Our thoughts are weak, and our conjec- 
tures vain ; the body, this earthly tabernacle, de- 
presses the sonl, and will not suffer it to reach those 
heights to which it fondly aspires. It is certain that 
God has permitted evil only that he might draw 
from it an infinite good; but how he will accomplish 
bis purpose is a secret hidden from the eyes of mor- 
als, All the sytems that can be imagined are either 
= lngerous or defective. The curiosity of seeing into 
Wl ery thing, explaining every thing, and adjusting 
WT to our imperfe&t notions, is the most fatal disease 
2 of the human mind. The most sublime act of our 
Leble reason is to keep itself silent before the sove- 
reign Reason; let us leave to God the care of justi- 
ing one day the incomprehensible ways of bis pro- 
nidence. Our pride and our impatience will not 
uffer us to wait for this unravelling ; we would go 
before the. light, and by so doing we lose the use 
of it.“ „ Wo unto him that striveth with his Ma- 
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sal deluge, of which there yet are some traces int 
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ker, unto him who is but clay and a potsherd of the 


earth.” Forget therefore all the refined speculations f a 
of the philosophers. I shall speak to you a more WM « | 
sure and simple language; I shall propose nothing to hid 
you but such truths as are supported by the universal nie 
tradition of all nations, or else palpable facts, of WM this 
which the eyes, ears, and all the senses of men are the 
Judges- | ron mol: 
The ErERNAL created our first parents in a state nd 
of innocence, happiness and immortality, but the am- © 
bitious desire of increasing their knowledge, and of yh» 
being as Gods, carried them to disobey the orders of dvi 
THE Mosr Hicn; they were driven from their habi- gave 
tation of delights, and their whole race was involved the ] 
in their punishment, as it had been in their crime; bet. 
thus we were degraded in our origin, and blasted in ruth 
our source. When mankind discontinued to be just, MM obsc 
they ceased to be immortal; sufferings followed close toni: 
upon crimes, and men were condemned to a state of nost 
Pain and misery, in order to make them aspire per- his o. 
petually after a better life. For the first ages after who 
the fall, religion was not written; the moral part of sup 
it was found in reason itself, and the mysteries,of iti gg. 
were transmitted by tradition from the antients. A easo 
men lived then several ages, it was easy to preserveſ brew 
that tradition in its purity. But the sublime know ide; 
ledge of the first men having served only to make in th 
them the more criminal, the whole race of mankind, pecte 
except the family of Noan, was destroyed, in order by hi 
to stop the course of impiety and the increase o eh 
vice: the fountains of the great abyss were broken Mos: 


up, and the waters covered the earth with an univery 
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traditions of all nations, and of which we see every 
hy convincing proofs, when we dig into tbe bowels 
of the earth. The constitution of the world, which 
had suffered by the fall, was impaired anew; * the 
juices of the earth were impoverished and spoilt by | 
this inundation : the herbs and fruits had no longer 
the same virtue; the air. loaded with an excessive 
moisture strengthened the principles of corruption, 
ind the life of man was shortened. The descendants 
of Noah, who spread themselves over the face of the 
whole earth, quickly forgot this terrible effect of the 
livine indignation ; they corrupted their ways, and 
ge themselves up to all wickedness, It was then that 
the ETERNAL resolved to choose a peculiar people to 
be the depositary of religion, morality, and all divine 
truths, that they might not be debased and entirely 
obscured by the imagination, passions, and vain rea- 
zonings of men. The sovereign Wisdom chose the 
most stupid and untractable people to be guardians of 
lis oracles : the Assyrians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, 
who were eminent for subtlity of understanding and 
superior skill in all the sciences, might have been 
iuspected of having mixed their own notions and 
reaSonings with the divine revelations ; but the He- 
brews, among whom you have found the sublimest 
ideas of the divinity and of morality, have nothing 
in their natural genius which can make them sus- 
Pefted of having invented these truths, ABRauam, 
by his faith and obedience, was found worthy to be 
the head and the father of this happy people. Tur 
Mosx Hion promised him, that his posterity should 
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be multiplied 2s the stars of heaven, that they shon 
one day possess the land of Caan, and that of 1s 
Seed should come tie DrSsSIRE OF NSL Iss in the (us 
ness of time. The rising tamily of this Patriarch, 
feeble in its beginnius, went down to Egypt, where 
they became very numerous, awakenei the jealousy 
of the Ezvptians, and were reduced to a state of 
Slavery ; but h-ving been tried and purified by all 
sorts of atiliftions for the space of four hundred 
years, God raised up Mosts to deliver them. 

Tre Mosr Hin having first inspired our deli— 
verer with the purest wisdom, lent bien his almig :ty | 
power to prove his divine mission by the most sigual 
wonders: these wonders were nothing less than a 
frequent and instantaneous changing of the order 
and course of nature.. The haughty King of Egypt 
refused to obey the orders of the ALMIGTY. Mo- 
SES terrified his court with repeated signs of the 
vengeance of Heaven: he stretched out his arm and 
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the whole kingdom felt its dreadful power; rivers Bs 
were turned into blood; swarms of venomous in— viel 
sects spread every where diseases and death; prodi- dies 
gious lightnings with storms of hail destroyed men, With 
beasts and plants; a thick darkness hid for three days un 
all the luminaries of heaven; and an exterminating Wh ., 


angel destroyed in one night all the first-born of of a 
Egypt. At length the people of God left the land God. 
of their captivity, and PR AEROAH pursued them with "4 
a formidable army. A pillar of fire was their guide by "BY 
night, and a thick cloud by day concealed their march | 
from the pursuers. Moss spoke, the sea divided, 
the Is:aelites went through it on dry ground, and 
were no sooner passed than the sea returned to its 
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trength, and its impetuous waves swallowed up the 
nfidel nation. Our fathers wandered in the desarts 
where they suffered hunger, thirst, and the incle- 
mency of the seasons: they murmured against God: 
Moses spoke again, a miraculous flood descended 
from heaven; dry rocks became fountains of living 
water; the earth opened and swallowed up those who 
refused to believe the promises, unless they might 
xe their accomplishment. It was in this desart that 
God himself published his holy law, and dictated all 
the rites and statutes of our religion. He called up 
our conductor to the top of mount Sinai; the moun- 
tin trembled, and the voice of the Erernar was 
beard in thunders and lightnings: he displayed his 
lreadſul power to make an impression upon hearts 
more disposed to be affected by fear than love. But 
the GoD appeared no less in the wonders of his good- 
nes, than in those of his power. The high and lofty 


one, who inhabits eternity, and whom the heaven of 


travens cannot contain, condescended to dwell in a 
risble manner amongst the children of Israel, and to 
dect them in all their ways. A moveable sanctuary, 
vith the ark of the covenant, was formed and erected 
by his order, and the altar was sanctified by the pre- 
sence of the glory of THE Mosr H1cn. The rays 
of a heavenly light encompassed the tabernacle; and 
God sitting between the Cherubim from thence de- 
cared his will. MoskEs by the command of God 


* 


himself committed to writing our law and our his- 


tory, the everlasting proofs of his supreme goodness, 
and ef our ingratitude ; a little before his death he 
put this book into the hands of all the people; it was 
necessary at every instant to consult it, in order to 
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know not only the religious but civil laws; each He- 
brew is obliged to read it over once a year, and to 

transcribe the whole at least once in his life, It was 

impossible to alter or corrupt these Sacred annals, 
without the imposture being discovered and pu— 
nished as high treason against God, and an attempt 
against the civil authority. 

Mosks died; our fathers left the desart : nature 
was obedient to the voice of Josh, their new con- 
ductor ; rivers ran back to their fountain-head; the 
sun stood still; the walls of a strong city fell down 
at the approach of the ark; and the most courageous 
and warlike nations fled before the triumphant armies 

of Israel, whoatlengthtook possession of the promised 
land. Miracles however do not change the heart, 
even when they convince the understanding. The 


strongest conviction is too weak to controul the vio- 


lence of the passions. Scarce was this ungrateful 
and inconstant people settled in that land of delights 
but they gfew weary of being under the immediate 
government of JEHOVARH, and were desirous of hav 
ing a King to go before them like other nations. 

God gave them a King in his anger, and the Hebrew 
government became monarchical. SoLoMon, the 
wisest and most pacific of our Princes, erected 4 
magnificent temple at Jerusalem. The God of peach 
fixed his habitation upon mount Sion; the miracle ol 
the ark was perpetuated, the glory of the divne Ma 
jesty filled the sanctuary, and oracles were given 

from the most holy place as often as the High Priest 
went thither to enquire of the Lord. In order te 
| perpetuate the memory of $0 many miracles, and tc 
demonstrate the truth of them to all future 6 
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Mosks, Joshua, our Judges and our Kings esta- 
büshed solemn festivals and august ceremonies: à 
dumerous nation incredulous and rebellious, their 
Kings, their Priests, their tribes, which were- often 
livided among themselves, concurred loudly, uni- 
rersally, and successively, to give testimony to those 
niracles by lasting monuments perpetuated from ge- 
eration to generation. While the Israelites perse- 
rered in their obedience THE LoBp of HosTs was 
their protector, and rendered them invincible as he 
kd promised; but as soon as they departed from the 
kw of their God he gave them up as a prey to their 
ferce enemies: nevertheless he chastised them like a 
lather, and did not utterly forsake them. In every 
ve he raised up prophets to threaten, instruct, and 
reform them. These sages being separated from all 
frrestrial pleasures, united themselves to the sovereign 
Iruth; the eyes of the soul, which have been shut 
Ince the origin of evil, were opened in these divine 
nen to look into the counsels of Providence, and to 
Wow its secrets. The heavy judgments of God 
ll often upon the stubborn and untractable He- 
news, and as often this chosen people was brought 
ick by the prophets to own and adore the God of 
er fathers, At length they were wholly carried 
Way by that wretched inclination in all mortals to 
iporalize the Deity, and to form to themselves a. 
vl with passions like their own. The God of 
IBRAH Ay „faithful in his threatenings as in his pro- 
es, has humbled us for many years under the 
icke of NaBUcHoDonosoR: Jerusalem is become de- 
bite, and the holy temple an heap: of stones; va- 
konds and captives in a strange land we wander 


= 
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upon the banks of the Euphrates, and silently mourn 
when we remember Sion, But God having first 
raised up that proud conqueror to accomplish his 
eterna> purposes, then abased him in his anger, 
You have been witness both of his punishment and 
of his deliverance ; nevertheless the measure of the 
divinejudgments upon the race of ABRAHAM is not 
yet filled up; it is you, O Cyavs, who are ordained 
by uE Mosr Hicu to be their deliverer; Jeru- 
| Salem will be repeopled, the house of the Lord re- 
built, ard the glory of the latter temple, which will 
one day be honoured with the presence of the Mzs- 
SIAH, shall be greater than the glory of the former 

But what, said CyRvs, is the design of this law, 
dictated by God himself with so much pomp, pre- 
served by your forefathers with so much care, re- 


newed and confirmed by your prophets with so many 
miracles? In what does it differ from the religion of} 


other nations? The design of the law and the pro- 
phets, replied DANIEL, is to shew, that al] creatures 
were pure in their original; that all men are at pre- 
sent born distempered, corrupt and ignorant even 


to the degree of not knowing their disease, and that 
human nature will one day be restored to its perfec 


tion. The miracles and prodigies, of which I have 
made you a recital, are, so to speak, but the play 0 


wisdom to lead men into themselves, and make them$ 


attend to those three truths, which they will. find 
written on their owirhearts, upon all nature, and in 
the whole plan of Providence, The law of NM osE8 is 
but an unfolding of the law of nature; all its moral 
precepts are but means more or less remote, to car 
us to what may strengthen divine! love in us, or ta 
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reserve us from what may weaken it. The burnt- 
oferings, the purifications, the abstinences, all the 
ceremonies of our worship are but symbols to repre- 
ent the sacriſice of the passions, and to shadow out the 
itunes necessary to re-establish us in our primitive 


urity ; those who stop at the letter find expressions in 
wr sacred books that seem to humanize the Deity; 


jtomises that do not appear to have any relation to 
immortality, and ceremonies which they think un- 
northy of the sovereign reason; but the true sage 
penetrates into their hidden meaning, and discovers 
nysteries in them of the highest wisdom. The foun- 
ation of the whole law, and of all the prophecies, is 
the doctrine of a nature pure in its original, corrupt- 


« by sin, and to be one day restored. These three 


fundameutal truths are represented in our history 
inder various images. The bondage of the Israelites 
n Egypt, their journey through the desart, and their 


alival in the promised land, represent to us the fall 
af souls, their sufferings in this mortal life, and their 
eturn to their heavenly country. The hidden mean- 


ug does not destroy the literal sense, nor does the 
ktter of the law exclude allegory ; it is equally pro- 
lane to deny the one, or to despise the other. These 
three principles, the traces of which are to be found 


Wids over all the earth ; but in passing from mouth 
b mouth they have been altered and obscured by the 
Mgination of the poets, the supefstition of the 
eos, and the different genius of each nation. We 
nd more remarkable footsteps of them among the 
Vienals aud Egyptians than any where else; be- 


In all religions, have been transmitted from age to 
ge from the deluge to our time; Noan taught them 
b his children, whose posterity spread them after- 
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cause Anranan, * our first patriarch, who was 
famous in Asia, renewed them here, and because the 
people of God were a long time in captivity on the 
banks of the Nile; but these antient truths have been 
no where preserved in their perfect purity, except in 
the oracles written by our law-giver, our historians, 
and our prophets. 

But this is notall; there is a mystery which is no 


where unfolded but in our religion, and of which I 


would not speak to you, O Cyrus, if you were notÞ 


the anointed of THE Mosr Hicn, and his servant 
chosen for the deliverance of his people. The pro- 
phecies mention two advents of the MEss1An, one in 
suffering, the other in glory. The Grear EMa- 
' NUEL will, many ages before his triumphant appears 
ance in the clouds, live here upon earth in a state 0 


humiliation ; he will expiate sin by the sacrifice off 


himself, before he restores the universe to its primi- 
tive splendour. The antient tradition from Noan, 
concerning this grand sacrifice, was what suggestec 
to all nations the first thought of offering victims to 
the Mosr Hich, as types of that perfect holocaust. 
Your priests having lost these primitive ideas, foolish+ 
ly imagined that the friendship of immortals was to 
be gained by shedding the blood of beasts ; but what 
relation is there between the divine Goodness and 
cruel immolation of harmless animals ? Without our 
traditions about the great EMANUEL, the origin ol 
your sacrifices is a perfect æuigma. 
Here Cx nus interrupted Da NIEL and said, Who 
is this great EM AN UET of whom you speak ? 15 he the 


7 See Jos, Ant. lib. 1. cap. 7. & 8. Eupolem, = Euseb. & 
Voss. de 8 dee Sectis. cap. 1. P. 3. 
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ame with him whom the Persians call MyrnRAã, 
the Egyptians Orvs, the Tyrians Apo Is, the Greeks 
JoriTER the- Conductor, AyoLLo and HERCULES ? 
What is his origin, and what is his nature? The 


Girar EMANUEL, answered the Prophet, is he who 


is called the DrsIRE or NaATions; he has been 
known to them by an antient tradition, the source of 
which they are ignorant of, and which they have de- 
graded by their fabulous names and impure images, 
The great EMAwUEL is not, as some of your philoso- 
phers say, a Subordinate God, but equal in glory to 
the great Jehovah! He is not a Demi-God, but 
possesses in himself all the fulness of the Gudhead: 
he is not a free production of the power of TE 
Mosr Hin, but a necessary -emanation from his 
ubstance. All other beings, how exalted soever, 
whether Angels or Archangels, Seraphim or Cheru— 
bim, were drawn out of nothing, and may return to 
wthing again; but He is a pure stream flowing from 
the glory of the Almighty, the brightness of the 
eyerlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the majesty 
0 God, and the express image of his goodness; He 
is of the same essence, he has the same attributes, 
but who can declare his generation? Let us not 
whly pry into those impenetrable secrets; it is suf- 
kcient to know, that ThE DESIIE OF NATIONS will 
appear upon earth to bear our griefs, that he will be 


vounded for our transgressions and en for our 


inquities. 

But what necessity is there, cried out Cynvs, for 
this great sacrifice? Has God any need of a bloody 
"ſtim to appease his wrath ? Can the infinite Good- 
es require such acruel holocaust ? Beware of falling 
to the same error with which you reproach our 
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not comprehend this first advent; the pretenders t6 
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wisdor 
ances, 
not: k 
See ON] 
cessity 


priests. God has no need, replied Dax1tt, of 2 
inhuman s2crifice to paciſy his vengeance, but h 
would countenance the rebellion of spirits and con 
tradi&t himself should he pardon the criminal withou 
'shewing his abhorrence of the crime, and displa 


the whole extent of his goodness without asserting The 
the prerogatives of his holiness. The divine Eu ad wa 
 NUEL will leave the bosom of his Father, and remai tie disc 
long upon earth\exiled from his presence; the hom urs, 
image of the majesty of God will take on him the nud cha 
form of a servant; the eternal Word will become $i, Eo 
mute babe, a man of sorrows and acquainted wit bund a 
grief; the brightness of the uncreated light wi bit wit! 
suſſer an eclipse that will terrify the Seraphim an (desen 
Cherubim; he will shew by his annihilation the hoſW lestable. 
mage that is due to the EIERNAL; by his humiliation Hough 
the injustice of our pride, by his sufferings the ne niited | 
cessity of our expiatory pains; and Jastlv, by hi ton. D. 
agony and the inexpressible anguish which our ini tis mine 
quities will cause him, the infinite aversion of Tn W*555stem 
Mosr Hie to the violation of order. It is by th mirac 
means that he will reconcile the justice of God wit tit dila 
his mercy, repair the wrong done to his laws, anq; "ents, a 
be at the same time both a sacrifice for sin and a mo WI nds; t 
del of all virtue. The history of his conflicts an dergy, 
triumphs will be for ever recorded in the registers o hob, bec 
beaven, and give eternal testimony to the divinq bn you 
Wisdom, Goodness, and Justice. I see from far tha wich y 
day which will be the consolation of the just and the fimpse 7 
joy of angels; all the heavenly powers will be pre | *pproa 
sent at this mystery and adore its depth; mortals will ent wit 
see nothing but the shell and the outside. Tos Jou, will 
Hebrews who expect only a triumphant MEsS1AB WI Y you: 
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widom in all nations, who judge only by appear- 
ances, will blaspheme against what they understand 
not; nay, the most just ainong men will in this life 
xe only as in a mystery the beauty, extent, and ne- 
cessity of that great sacrifice. 

The Prince of Persia was struck by this PEI 
ind wavered in his thoughts; he perceived that all 
the discoveries made by ZOROASFER, HERMES, OR- 


mos, and PYTHAGORAS were but imperfect traces 


md chance rays of the tradition from Noah: In Per- 
u, Egypt, Greece, and in all other nations he had 
bund only obscure, uncertain, and loose opinions; 
bit with the Hebrews he had found bonks, prophe- 
des and miracl;s, the authority of which was incon- 
lestable. Nevertheless, he saw the truth only as 
through a cloud, his heart was not yet touched; he 
waited tor the accomplishment of ISATAu's predic- 
ton, Dax IEL was not ignorant-of the fluctuation of 
lis mind, and said to him: O Cyrus, religion is not 
stem of philosophical opinions, nor yet a history 
ak miracles, or supernatural events, but a science 
lit dilates the heart and fills it with godlike senti— 
nents, a science which God reveals only to pure 
ninds; to know the secrets of religion, to feel its 
mergy, a Superior power to man must descend into 
jou, become absolute master of you, and ravish you 
tom yourself: your heart will then feel those truths 


vimpse of. The time for this is not yet come, but 
t approaches ;* until that happy moment, be con- 
ent with knowing that the God of Israel loves 
ou, wilt go before you, and will accomplish his will 


* Vid. TX£0DORET1 de Fide. 


which your understanding has now but a small : 


y you: this accomplishment will be an invincible - 
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to Persia, where your presence is necessary. 


following NABZUcHOD N oSOR died, and his successor 


generous as invincible, he made no other use e 


prediction, his heart became affected with the trut 


proof of the truth of all 1 have said to You. Make 
haste to verify his oracles, and return with speed in 


The young hero soon after left Babi lon ; the ye: 


broke the alliance sworn between the Assvyrians ant 
Persians. CyRvs spent twenty whole years in wa 
with the Assyrians and their allies. The sever 
natlons of the East observing his moderation in th 
midst of triumphs, willingly submitted to his empire 
and the conquests made by his humanity were mo 
numerous than those of his sword. Being ever: 


victory than to render the vanquished happy, an 
employed his power only to make justice flour 
and to establish and maintain the most excelle 
Jaws. The taking of Babylon made him master 
all the East from the river Indus to Greece, an 
from the Caspian sea to the extremities of Egyp 
Seeing then the intire accomplishment of Isa1au 


T] 


he had learned from DæNIEL; the mist before h 
eyes was totally dispelled, he openly avowed t 
God of Israel, and released the Hebrews from the 
captivity by this solemn edit, which was publish 
throughout the whole extent of his vast dominion 
Thus saith Cyrus, King Persia: The Lord God 
Heaven bath given me all the Kingdoms of the Earl 
and he hath charged me to build him a bouse di Fl 
rusalem which is in Judab. Whoever among yo 
of his people, bis God be with bim: and let him g 
to Ferusalem and build the bouse of the Lord God 
Js rae, be is the GOD. ; | 
| N aD 
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DISCOURSE, &c. 


MY first design was to insert some critical votes in 
the margin of the foregoing book; but as the attend- 
ing to such remarks would have diverted the reader's 
nind too much from the principal subject, I thought 
i better to digest them into the form of a discourse, 
which I divide into two parts. In the first I shall 
thew, that the most celebrated Philosophers of all 
wes and all countries have had the notion of a su- 
preme Deity, who produced the world by his power, 
and governs it by his wisdom. From the second it 
will appear, that there are traces of the principal 
dloctrines of revealed religion, with regard to the three 
dates of the world, to be found in the Matten 
fall nations. 


PART I. 


0F THE THEOLOGY OF THE PAGANS. 


To begin with the Magi or Persian Philosophers ; 
iccording to * testimony of . the an- 


P 2 
Herod. Clio, lib, I; p. 56. Sect. 131. Edit. Francof. 1693; 
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tient Persians had neither statues, nor temples, nor 


altars: They think it ridiculous (says this author)! fra 
to fancy, like the Greeks, that the Gods have an | philo 
human shape, or derive their original from men. e's 
They choose the highest mountains for the place of . | 
their sacrifice : they use neither hbations nor music, They 
nor hallowed bread; but when any one has a mind _ 
to sacrifice, he leads the victim into a clean place, and —_ 
wearing a wreath of myrtle about his Tiara, invokes © 
the God to whom he intends to offer it. The priest f his 
is not allowed to pray for his own private good, but Th 
for that of the nation in general; each particular] al the 
member finding his benefit in the a of the 3 
Whole.“ ns - 
SrxABO * gives the same account of the antientÞ bein 
Persians. They neither erected statues nor altars, , th 
says this historian; they sacrificed in a clean placef Mios 
and upon an eminence, where they offered up a vic- AER 
tim crowned, When the priest had cut it into small = 10 
pieces, e ery one took his share. They left no por- Ss 
tion of it for the Deities, saying, that God desires 1 
nothing but the soul of the victim.“ The OrentalsY 3 
full of the notion af transmigration, imagined that n 
the victim was animated by a criminal! soul, whoseſf He 18 
expiatory pains were completed by the sacrifice. * 
The Persians indeed, as well as other Pagans g t., 
worshipped the fire, the sun, and the stars: but wa Co 
shall see that they considered them only as visiblch A 
images and symbols of a supreme God, whom the : Th 
believed to be the sovereign Lord of nature. Pb 
TARCH has left us, in his treatise of Is1s and OSI 7g 
T M. 
See 


* Strabo, lib. 15. p. 732. Edit. Paris, 1620. 
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i fragment of the Theology of the Magi. This 
pea historian assures us, that they called 
the great God, OrRoMazes, or the Principle of Light, 
that produced every thing, and worketh all in all.* 
They admitted however e God, but of an in- 
ferior nature and order, whom they called F M- 
T4RAS or the Middle God. They speak of him 
cometimes as a Being co-eterna] with the supreme 
Divinity, and at other times as the first production 
of his power. 

The finest definition we have of the Deity among 
all the writings of the antients, is that of ZoroasTER. 
It has been transmitted down to us by EvstBius in 
his Preparatio Evangelica: an author so far from 
being overfavourable to the Pagans, that he makes 


/ 


it his business continually to expose and degrade their 


philosophy. And yet he says that he had read these 


express words in a book of ZoroasTER that was ex- 
tant in his time, and known by the title of, The Sa- 
cred Collection of Persian Monuments. 

'$ God is the first of all incorruptible Beings, 
eternal and unbegotten: He is not compounded of 
parts: there is nothing equal to him, or like him. 


He is the author of all good, and entirely disinte- 


rested; the most excellent of all excellent beings, 

ad the wisest of all intelligent natures ; the father 

ok equity, the parent of good laws, self-instructed, 

self sufficient, and the first former of nature.” | 
The modern writers among the Arabians and 

pr 
 ®Plut. de Isid, & Osir. Edit. Paris, 1624. p. 370.4 
Meoirng ©4565. 


See Cudworth's Intell. 8. ystem. „ 
useb. Præp. Evang. lib. 1. P. 42+ Edit, Paris. 
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Persians, who have preserved to us what remains of What 


the antient doctrine of ZoroasTEK among the Gue- be em 
bri, or worshippers of fire, maintain, that the first nefit « 
Magi admitted only one eternal principle of all Suc 
things. ABULFEDA, cited by the famous Dr. Po- which 


cock, says, that according to the primitive doctrine mout! 
of the Persians, * © God was prior to both light and the sa 
daikness, and had existed from all eternity in an WM than t 
adorable solitude, without any companion or rival. logy 3 


SARISTHANI, quoted by Dr. HyDs, says, That the WM allego 
first Magi + did not look upon the good and evil have 
Principles as - co-eternal; they thought that light WI band, 
was indeed eternal, but that darkness was produced WW ever. 
in time by the disloyalty of Aunriman, chief of the WW plant: 
Genii. : | Ing en 

M. Bayrez affirms in his Dictionary, that the an- tes | 
tient Persiaus were all Manicheans; but however he 5ome 


came to entertain this notion, he must certainly tries) 
have given it up, if he had consulted the original au- ing, 
thors: a method which that famous critic did not most 
always take, He had a genins capable of going to there 


the bottom of any subje&.whatever ; but he wrote WI gross 
sometimes in a hurry, and treated superficially the WW yet it 
gravest and most important subjects. Besides, there  vuch ; 
is no clearing him from the charge of loving too dacrec 


much the dismal obscurity of scepticism; he is ever . as thi 


upon his guard against all satisfactory ideas in re- mium 
ligion; he shews with art and subtlety all the dark | he wi 
sides of a question, but he very rarely represents it Wou 
in that point of light which shines with evidence. . mann 


croco 


* Pocock Specim. Hist. Arab. p. 146. 9 Other 
+ Hyde Relig. Ant. Persar, cap. 9. Page 161. i exalt 
pag. 290. 
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What encomiums would he not have merited, had 
he employed his admirable talents more for the be- 
nefit of mankind ? 

Such was the theology of the antient Persians, 
which in the foregoing work I have put in the 
mouth of ZoroasTER; and the Egyptians had much 
the same principles. There is nothing more absurd 
than the notion generally given us of their Theo- 
Jogy ; nor is any thing more improbable than the 
allegorical sense which certain authors fancy they 
have discovered in their hieroglyphicks. On one 
hand, it is hard to believe that human nature could 
ever sink so low as to adore insects, reptiles, and 
plants, (which they see produced, growing and die- 
ing every day) without ascribing certain divine vir- 
tues to them, or considering them as symbols of 
some invisible Power. In the most barbarous coun- 


tries we still find some knowledge of a superior Be- 


ing, which is the object of the hope and fear of the 
most stupid savages. But though we should suppose 
there are some nations in the world sunk into 80 
gross an ignorance as to have no notion of a Deity, 
yet it is certain that Egypt cannot be charged with 
such a degree of stupidity. All historians, as well 
sacred as profane, agree in speaking of this people 
as the wisest of all nations; and one of the enco- 
miums that the holy spirit gives to Moss, is, that 
he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
Would the Holy Ghost ever have spoken in such a 
manner of a nation so senseless as to worship onions, 
erocodiles, and the most despicable reptiles? On the 
Other hand, there are certain modern writers who 


exalt the theology of the Egyptians too high, and 


72 


15 
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fancy that 3 find in their heiroglyphicks all the belie- 
mysteries of the Christian religion. Aſter the de- ducec 
luge, Noan doubtless would not leave his children In re: 
| ignorant of the great principles of religion, with matte 
regard to the three states of mankind ; and that tra- ton, 
dition might have been spread from generation tofi the in 
generation over all the nations of the world: but nal es 
we should not infer from thence, that the Heathens tree 


had as clear notions of the divine Nature and the These 
Mess1An, as the Jews had themselves. Such a iis n: 
supposition, far from doing honour to Holy Writ, Wet t 
would only derogate from its dignity. I shall en- ich 
deavour to keep the just medium between these two WI eas 
extremes. extrao 
PLUTARCH, in bis treatise of Isis and Os1n15, tells bad v 
us* that the theology of the Egyptians had two mean- tems, 
ings; the one holy and symbolical, the other vul- Komar 
gar and literal; and consequently that the figures of © ser 
animals which they had in their temples, and which fad th. 
they seemed to adore, were only so many hiero- bit th: 
glyphicks to represent the divine attributes. P'ur- Wo! 
suant to this distinction, he says, that Os1R1s sig- chiefly 
nifies the active Principle, or the most holy Being butes, 
Isis the wisdom or rule of his operation ; Onvs the By | 
first production of his power, the model or plan by Wi te Pa; 
which he produced every thing, or the archetype "ties, 
of the world. We shall see hereafter whether it be and wi 
reasonable to think, that the Pegans hai ever any! Fhich | 
knowledge of a trinity of distinct persons in the in-W 5y5tem., 
divisible Unity of the divine Nature. Thus much breme 
at least is plain, that the Chaldeans and Egyptias et the 
boddes 

* Plut. de Isid. & Osir. p- 354. fepresel 


+ Ibid. p. 373, 374 375 
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telieved all the attributes of the Deity might be re- 
duced to three, Power, Understanding, and Love, 
In reality, whenever we disengage ourselves from 
matter, impose silence on the senses and imagina- 
tion, and raise our thoughts to the contemplation of 
the infinitely infinite Being, we find that the eter- 
nal essence presents itself to our mind under the 
tree forms of Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, 
These three attributes comprehend the totality of 
his nature, and whatever we can conceive of him. 
Not to speak therefore of the primitive traditions, 
which might possibly be the source of these three 
Ideas concerning the divine Nature, it is nothing 
extraordinary, if the Egyptians and Orientals, who 
had very reſining metaphysical heads, should of 
themselves have discovered them, The Greeks and 
Romans were fonder of the sciences wiich depend 
on sense and imagination; and for this reason we 
tad their Mythology seldom turns upon any thing 
but the external operations of the Deity in the pro- 
auctions of nature, whereas that of the former 
chieffy regards his internal operations and attri- 
butes, | 

By the help of these principles the Thiokia of 
the Pagans may be reduced to three principal Divi- 
nities, without doing violence to original authors, 
ad without racking one's brain to digest their ideas, 
ybich are oſten v very confused, into an intelligible 
stem. They un iversally acknowledged one su- 
preme God, whom they considered as the source 
of the Divinity, and the author of all beings; a 
Goddess his wife, daughter, or sister, whom they 
presented sometimes as the principle of the divine 


"TY 


* rr nt Re. rate tes 


his operatiens; and lastly, a subordinate God, the 
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ecundity, at other times as an emanation from his 
wisdom, and often as the companion and subject of 


son and viceroy of the Supreme. And thus we find! 
among the Persians the great ORoMazts, the God- 
dess MyTnRa, and the God MyTHRas; among the 
Egyptians Os1 1s, Is1s, and Onus; among the Greeks 
JueITER, MINERVA, and APOL1.0, | 

In proportion as men departed from their pri mi- pre: 


tive simplicity, and as imagination took the place ¶ one is 
of reason, the poets multiplied the names and images WM de m. 
of these Gods, and the three superior Divinities passiv. 
were lost in a crowd of inferior Deities. It is ne- ef all 
vertheless certain, that the * Philosophers always tis id; 
preserved those three capital ideas. Socra res, Pla-WM Egypt 
To, PYTHAGoRAs, PorenYRY, JaMBLICHUs, Pu- ioms . 
TARCH, MAcReBius, and all the philosophical writers known 
whose works have been transmitted to us, and who 6sciple 
speak of the Gods of Egypt and Greece, assure us This 
that Prüa, Amoun, OsiRITIs, APis, SER aP1s, and ind th: 
AwnuBis are thesame; that Mans, Mercury, Aol, great se 
HERcULEs, and JupirER the Coductor, are also the tent M 
same; that CyBeLe, Venus, URANIA, Juxo, Mi der Sc 
NERVa, PrEBE, and PROSERPINE are in like manneſ Hoxo. 
one and the same. Whence we may fairly conclude ®terpr; 
without falling into chimerical conjectures, that Oko- WT fan ph 
MAZES, Os1kis, Cœlus, SATURN, and JUPITEs Ol bersons 
LYMPIUS are different names to express the one su "holly | 
preme God; that MyTnras, Is1s, CYBELE, URANIA temarka] 
Juno, and MixERva denote the the different att we not ; 
| | lie Phil, 

* See Huet. Dem. Evang. Jambl. de Myst. Egypt. P- 150 flew ide; 
Plut. Isis and Osir. p. 327. Macrob, lib, 1, Saturn. Cudw, Inte e too m 


System. from page 484 to 494. 
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butes of the same Goddess; and lastly, that Mr- 
ras, Ouus, Mercury, APOLLO, HERCUL Es, and 


JupiTERH the Conductor, are the several titles of the | 


middle God, universally acknowledged by the Pa- 
gms. f | . | 

I know that the modern Materialists have endea- 
voured to reduce all the Pagan Divinities to one 
Cod and one Goddess, which, acording to them, 
express only the two prineiples of nature, whereof 
one is active, or the infinite force, the cause of all 
the motions we behold in the universe; the other 


passive, or the eternal matter which is the subject 


of all the forms produced by that moving force : 


this idea is by far posterior to that of the Orientals, 


Egyptians, and first Greeks, concerning the three 
lorms of the Divinity. It was neither received nor 
known, in the sense of the Materialists, but by the 
lisxciples of Epic uaus, as we shall see hereafter. 

This distinction of the Gods into three classes, 
ad that of the world into three states, may be of 
great service to clear up the confusion of the an- 
lent Mythologies. I will venture to say, that nei- 
ther SCA1.1GER, nor BocHART, nor Gnæxvius, nor 
bxonovius, nor M. Hor, could succeed in this 


than philosophy. Grammarians, critics, aud those 


temarkable for a nice examination of principles, and 

de not always capable of entering into the sense of 

lie Philosophers, or distinguishing the subtilty of 

nein ideas. I confess indeed, that it is dangerous to 

be too much attached to systems, but yet without 
p 6 . 
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enterprize, because they were men of more learning 


persons of strong memories, who employ themselves 
Wolly in the study of words and facts, are rarely 
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ecundity, at other times as an emanation from his WM bute 
wisdom, and often as the companion and subject of! 
his operatiens; and lastly, a subordinate God, the 


son and viceroy of the Supreme. And thus we find 


among the Persians the great OROMAZESs, the God. gs. 
dess MyrhRA, and the God Myrhnas; among the MI Ik 
Egyptians Os IRIS, Is1s, and Onus; among the Greeks WM voure 
JurITER, MIxERVA, and APOL1.0, Cod 

In proportion as men departed from their pri mi- pre: 
tive simplicity, and as imagination took the piace due is 


of reason, the poets multiplied the names and images Ide me 


of these Gods, and the three superior Divinities /:55iv: 
were lost in a crowd of inferior Deities. It is ne- all 
vertheless certain, that the“ Philosophers always ds ids 
preserved those three capital ideas. Socrarts, PIA fgypti 
To, PYTHAGoRas, PorenyRyY, JaMBLIchus, Pr bins « 
TARCH, Mackesivs, and all the philosophical writers hon, 
whose works have been transmitted to us, and wh iciple 
speak of the Gods of Egypt and Greece, assure u This 
that PTua, Amoun, Osirrs, Apis, SkRAPISs, and nnd tha 
Awusi1s are thesame; that Mans, Mercury, Ayor io eat se. 
HERCULES, and JUPITER the Coductor, are also th ent M 
same; that CYEBEIE, Venus, URANIA, Juxo, M ber Sc, 
NERVA, PREBT, and PROSERPINE are in like mannef bꝛovov. 
one and the same. Whence we may fairly concludegl©titerpriz 
without falling into chimerical conjectures, that Olo dan phi 
MAZ Es, Os1k1s, Cœlus, SATURN, and JurirEn OM irons o 
LYMPIUS are different names to express the one suf oll in 
preme God; that MyTHRaAs, Is1s, CYBELE, URAN1/ temarkah 
Juxo, and MixERva denote the the different att1Wi not a! 
ES le Philo 
* See Huet. Dem. Evang. Jambl. de Myst. Egypt. P. be ideas 
Plut. Isis and Osir. p. 327. Macrob, lib, 1. Saturn. Cudw. Inte too mu 


System. from page 484 to 494. 
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butes of the same Goddess; and lastly, that My 

runàs, Ouus, MERCURY, APOLLO, HERCULES, and 

Ju iTERH the Conductor, are the several titles of the 

middle God, universally acknowledged by the Pa- 

gins. | | : =» 
I know that the modern Materialists have endea- 
voured to reduce all the Pagan Divinities to one 

God and one Goddess, which, acording to them, 

express only the two prineiples of nature, whereof 

one is ative, or the infinife force, the cause of all 
the motions we behold in the universe; the other 
passive, or the eternal matter which is the subject 
of all the forms produged by that moving force : 
this idea is by far posterior to that of the Orientals, 

Egyptians, and first Greeks, concerning the three 

orms of the Divinity. It was neither received nor 

E known, in the sense of the Materialists, but by the 

üsciples of EPicuaus, as we shall see hereafter. 

This distinction of the Gods into three classes, 
nd that of the world into three states, may be of 
great Service to clear up the confusion of the an- 
lent Mythologies. I will venture to say, that nei- 
ter SCAL1GER, nor BUCHART, nor GREv1vs, nor 
Cnovovius, nor M. Hur, could succeed in this 
tuterprize, because they were men of more learning 
than philosophy. Grammarians, critics, and those 
persons of strong memories, who employ themselves 
"molly in the study of words and facts, are rarely 
emarkable for a nice examination of principles, and 
de not always capable of entering into the sense of 
i Philosophers, or distinguishing the subtilty of 
ler ideas. I confess indeed, that it is dangerous to 
too much attached to systems, but yet without 

18 5 
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a systemical genius it is impossible to carry the sci. 


ences to any great perfection. 
To return to Plur ARC. 
tise of Is1s and Os inis in this manner.“ As he uho 


reads the works of PLaTo may be said to read PLAN 
ro, and he who acts the comedy of Mxxaxnen 
may be said to act MEN AN DER; so the antients gayel 
the name of Gods to the various productions of the 
Prurakcy had said a little before, thatf 
care should be taken not to transform, dissolve, andf 
scatter the divine Nature into rivers, winds, vegeg 
This would 


Deity.” 


-tables, or* bodily forms and motions, 
be as ridiculous as to imagine, that the sails, the ca 
bles, the rigz.ng and the anchor are the pilot; 


that the thiesd: the wook, and shuttle are the weaver; i 


Such senseless notions are an indignity to the heas 


venly powers, whom they blaspheme whilst the 1 


give the name of Gods to beings of an insensible, in- 
animate, and corruptible nature.“ 


terial and to be perceived by our senses, can be Godq; 


Nor yet must we imagine that there are dilterent$ 


Gods, according to the different countries of Greeks 
aud Barbarians, Northern and Southern people. 44 
the sun is common to all the world, though calied 
by different names in different places; so there ig 


but one sole supreme mind or reason, and one and 


the same Providence that governs the world, though 


he is worshipped under different names, and has py 


pointed some inferior powers for his ministers. 
Such, according to PLUTARCH, was the doctrine ol 


* Page 377, and 378. 
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the first Egyptians with regard to the divine Na- 
ture. | 
Onio, who was contemporary with PLuTancn, 
fol'ows the same principles in his book against CEL- 
sus, a Pagan Philosopher, who pretended to under- 
stand Christianity, because he understood some ce— 
remonies of that religion, though he had never en— 


tered into the spirit of it. Now ORIGEN expresses 


himself in this manner. ** The Egyptian Philoso-— 
phers have sublime notions with regard to the di— 
vine Nature, which they keep secret, and never 
discover to the people but under a veil of fables and 
allegories. CELSUs is like a man who has travelled 
into that country; and though he has conversed 
with none but the ignorant vulgar, yet he takes it 
into his head, that he understands the Egyptian re— 
ligion. All the Eastern nations, the Persians, the 
Indians, the Sy11ans,. conceal secret mysteries under 
their religious fables. The wise men of all those 
religions see into the sense and true meaning of 
them, whilst the vulgar go no farther than the ex- 
exterior symbol, aid see only the bark that covers 
them.” 

Let us next hear the testimony of JamBLienvs, 
who had studied the religion of the Egyptians, and 
understood it thoroughly. He lived in the beginning 


mous PORPHHRY MY. As both St. CremexT Þ and St. 


time a great many Egyptian books extant, which 


Orig. contra Cels. lib. 1. p. 11. T Strom. I. 6. Pp. 133. 
J Contra Julian. lib. 1. 


of the third ceutury, and was a disciple of the fa-- 


Cyrir of Alexandria t assure us, there were at that 


have been since lost. Several of these were highly 
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respected for their antiquity, and ascribed to Hers 
T risMEGISTUS, or one of his first disciples. Jay- | 
BLICHUS had read these books, which had been trans. 
Jated by the Greeks; and this is the account that he 
gives of the Theology which they taught. Ac-f 
cording to the Egyptians, Eicrox, or the fist God, 
existed in his solitary unity before all Beings,* He 
is the fountain and original of every thing that either 


has understanding, or is to be understood. He is 


the first principle of all things, self-sufficient, in-“ 
comprehensible, and the father of all essences.“ HER- 
MES says likewise, That this supreme God has con- | 

stituted another God, called Eur n, to be head over ; 


all spirits, whether ethereal, empyrean, or celestial; 


and that this second God, whom he stiles the Guide, 
is a, wisdom that transforms and converts into itself 
He makes nothing superioe to 
this God Guide, but only the first Intelligent, and 5 


all spiritual Beings. 


first Intelligible, who ought to be adored in silence. 


He adds, That the Spirit which produceth all things 5 


has different names, according to his different pro- 
perties and operations; that he is called in the Egyp- 
tian language AMouN, as he is wise; PIA, as le 
is the lite of all thing; 
author of all good.“ Thus according to JawBL1- 
chus, it is evident that the Egyptians admitted only 
one Principle, and a middle God, 
THRAS Of the Persians. 


The notion of a spirit, constituted by the supreme 


God, to be the head and guide of al! spirits, is very 
antient. The Hebrew Doctors believed that the soul 


*Imbl. de Myst. Eg; p. Ed. Ludg. 15 52. p. 153. 754» 
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of Mgs$1AS was created from the beginning of the 
world, and appointed to preside over all the orders of 
Intelligences. This opinion was founded on a notion, 
that finite natures cannot incessantly contemplate the 
bgihtness and glories of the divine Essence; and 
must necessarily sometimes turn off their view, and 
adore the Creator in his works; that at such times 
there must be an Head to lead spirits through all the 
regions of Immensity, and shew them all its beau— 
ties and wonders, | | 

To have a more perfect knowledge of the Theo- 
lgy of the Orientals and Egyptians, it may not be 
improper to examine that of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, which is derived originally from it. The Phi- 
lsophers of Greece went to study wisdom in Asia 
and Egypt. THALEs, PYTHAGORaAsS, and PLA ro, drew 
the best of their knowledge from thence. The traces 
of the oriental tradition are now indeed in a manner 
worn out; but as there are several monuments of the 
Theology of the Greeks still preserved, we may 
judge of the masters by their disciples. 

We must, however, distinguish between the Gods 
of the Poets, and those of the Philosophers. Poetry 
leifies all the various parts of nature, and gives spi- 
it to bodies, as well as body to spirits. It expresses 
the operations and properties of matter by the actions 
ind passions of such invisible powers, as the Pagans 
zupposed to be directors of all the mations and events 
that we see in the universe. The Poets pass in a 
moment from allegory to the literal sense, and from 
the literal sense to allegory; from real Gods to fabu- 
lous Deities ; and this occasions that jumble of their 
Images, that absurdity in their 2 and that in- 
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decorum in their expressions, which are 50 fs 

condemned by the Philosophers. Notwithsca ng PF 
this multiplication of inferior Deities, these Poets 90 
however, acknowledged, that there was but one only & It 
supreme God. This will appear from the very an- Pre. 


tient traditions which we still have of the philosophy! the 1 
of Oreners. I am far from thinking that Orpnevs has b 
was the author of those works which go under his! nally 

name. I believe, with the famous Gro7T1vs, hat! the 
those books were wrote by the Pythagorians, who All | 
professed themselves disciples of OxrPpktevs; but! the p. 
whoever were the authors of these writings, it is the L. 
certain that they are older than Hrnoporus and] There 
PLaATo, and were in great esteem among the Hea- WM de © 
thens; so that by the fragments of them still 8 — 

preserved, we may form a judgment of the antient tion f. 
Theology of the Greeks | shall begin with the : , ” 

abridgment which Timornets the Cosmographer Y 5 

gives us of the doctrine of ORUEUSs. This abridg- Pg 

ment is preserved in SuiDas, * CEeprEvwus, T and Irons 

Euskglus. = 4 _ 

« There is one unknown Being exalted above, and vill a 
prior to all beings, the author of all things, even of I 8 = 
the æther, and of every thing that is below the ner. of it 

This exalted Being is Life, Light, and Wisdom; . 

which three names express only one and the same Z hn 

Power, which drew all beings, visible and izvisible, “ 3 8 

out of nothing.” It appears by this passage, that ; "00 

the doctrine of the creation, (or the production of "ty 

substances) and that of the three forms of the Divi- 8 Z i 28 

nity, were not unknown to the Heathen Philos0- Press 

phers. We shall soon find them in PLaT0- Pro 
5 


# Suidasde Orph. p. 350. } Cedrenus, p. 47+ 
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ProcLVUS has transmitted down to us this extraor- 
linary passage of the Theology of Oxrenevs.*® 
« The universe was produced by JuertER, the em- 
pyreum, the deep Tartarus, the earth, and the ocean, 
the immortal Gods and Goddesses; all that is, all that 
has been, and all that shall be, was contained origi- 
nally in the fruitful bosom of JuPIirER. JuUPITER 
js the first and the last, the beginning and the end. 
All beings derive their origin from him. He is 
the primitive Father of the immortal Virgin. He is 
the Life of the Cause, and the Energy of all things. 
There is but one only Power, one only God, and 
one sole universal King of all.” This passage seems 
to insinuate, that the universe is a substantial emana- 
tion from the divine Essence, and not a mere effect 
of his power; however, this gross error is no proof 
of Atheism in him who maintains it, as we shall see 
tereafter, | e 
shall conclude the Theology of Orrarus with a 
famous passage of the author of the Argonautica, 
who is looked upon to be a disciple of his. F We 
vilsing first an hymn upon the antient chaos; how 
the heaveris, the sea, and the earth were formed out 
ofit. We will sing lkewise that eternal, wise, and 
zelf. perfect love, which reduced this chaos into 
onder. f It is clear enough from the doctrine of the 
lieogony or birth of the Gods, that the antient 
Poets ascribed all to a first Being, who disentangled 
tie chavs, And it is for this reason that Ovip thus 
tipresves himself in the first book of his Metamor= 


* Proclus de Timæo, p. 9%. . | 
1 Argon. apud Steph. p. 71. Edit. Fugger. An. 1566. 
Ver. 423. [1:*ofS9TaT0) Te, x auryTiAn WOAuprlty Eula 
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phoses. T * Before there was a sea and an earth, be- nd 
fore there was any heaven to cover the world, uni ud © 
versal nature was but one indigested sluggish mass, great 
called a chaos. The seeds of all things jumbled to dinate 
gether were in a perpetual discord, till a beneſicent 00d. 
Deity put an end to the difference.” Words which iow 
shew plainly that the Latin Poet, who followed the ice 
Greek tradition, makes a distinction between the who. 
chaos and God, who by his Wisdom brought it out ll heave! 
of confusion into order. 1 ought, however, in thi The 
place to observe, that the Greek and Roman Mytho ler t 
logy, in relation to the chaos, is much more imper Apres 
fect than that of the Orientals and Egyptians, WH wen 
tell us that there was an happy and perfect state of th Cod 
world prior to the chaos; that the good Princip ls, fa 
could never produce any thing evil; that his first wor Hing? 
could not be confusion and disorder; and in a word >0r: 
that physical evil is nothing else but a consequence oi en! 
moral evil. It was the imagination of the Greeh ternal 
Poets that first brought forth the monstrous Mani Portal 
chean doctrine of two co- eternal principles; a su "on al 
preme intelligence and a blind matter; light and dark Jurirk 
nes; an indigested chaos, and a Deity to reduce it int FLA. 
order. | 8 5 Ty this 
Let any one read Home and VIROII with a propeſf H, of 
attention, and he will see, that notwithstanding thq the h. 
wild flights of their imagination, and the indecen ver al 
allegories by which they sometimes dishonour the ad ad 
Divine nature, the marvellous which runs throug9 0 mort 
their fable is founded upon these three pfinciples tons ay 
1. That there is one supreme God, whom they eVer 8 whors t 


where call FATHER, and the sovereign Lord of God 5 
f uri! 
In 0 


@ Ovid, Metam. I. 1. P. ts 
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nd men, the Architect of the world, the Prince 
and Governor of the universe, the first God, and the 
great God. 2. That universal Nature is full of subor- 
linate Spirits, who are the ministers of that supreme 
Cod. 3. That good and evil, virtue and vice, 
knowledge and error, arise from the different influ- 
ence and inspiration of the good and evil Genii, 
who dwell in the air, the. sea, the earth, and the 
heavens. | x 

The tragic and lyric Poets express themselves 
iter the same manner as the epic Poets. EuRIPI DES 
apressly acknowledges the dependance of all beings 
won one sole principle: OO Father, and King of 
Gods and men! says he, why do we, miserable mor- 
tals, fancy that we know any thing, or can do any 
king? Our fate depends upon thy will.““ 

dOPHOCLES represents the Deity to us as a sove- 
reign Intelligence, which is truth, wisdom, and the 
ternal law of all spirits. + It is not, says he, to any 
nortal nature that laws owe their origin; they come 


JuIrER OLYMPIUS is alone the father of them. 
Praurus introduceth an inferior Deity, speaking 
in this manner: ft © I am a citizen of the celestial 
ty, of which Ju TER, the Father of Gods and men, 
the head, He commands the nations, and sends us 
wer all kingdoms, to take an account of the conduct 
ad actions, the piety and virtue of men. In vain 
bo mortals endeavour to bribe him with their obla- 
lions and Sacrifices. They lose their pains, for he 
whors the worship of the impious.” | 


* Eurip, Supplic. Act. z. ver. 734. &c. Edit. Cant. 
} in Oedip. 1 y:an. 1 Plaut. Rudens. - 


— 


from above; they come down from heaven itself; 
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« O muse, says Horace, pursuant to the custom 


of our ancestors, celebrate first the great Jove, wh 


rules over Gods and men, the earth, the seas, and 
the whole universe: there is nothing greater than 


he, nothing that is like, nothing that is equal tc 
him!“ * | | 


shall conclude my quotations out of the Poet 
When Carof 
after crossing the deserts of Lybia, arrives at th 
temple of JueireR Ammon, LABIExVUs is for peri 
suading him to consult the Oracle. Upon which 


with a surprising passage of Lucan. 


occasion the Poet puts this answer in the mouth o 
that philosophical hero. tf Why do you, Laziexvs 
propose me to ask the Oracle, whether we shoule 


choose to die in a state of freedom with our swordꝗ 


in our hands, rather than see tyranny enslave ou 


country? Whether this mortal life be only a remov@ 


to a more lasting one? Whether violence can hurt 


good man? Whether virtue does not make us supef 


rior to misfortunes ? And whether true glory depend 
upon success? We know these things already, an 


the Oracle cannot give us clearer answers than whal 
God makes us feel every moment in the bottom of 


our heart. Weare all united to the Deity. He he 
no need of words to convey his meaning to us; all 
he told us at our birth every thing that we have occi 
sion to know. He hath not chosen the parched san 

of Ly bia, to bury truth in those deserts, that it mig! 
be understood only by a small number. He male 
himself known to all the world, he fills all places, ti 
earth, the sea, the air, the heavens ; he makes 10 


T Lucan, lib, g. ver. 566, 


} B. 1. Ode 12. 
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particular abode in the soul of the just. Why then 
hould we seek him elsewhere?“ In the foregoing 
passage [ have omitted this expression, Jupiter est 
qudeungue vides; not only because in some manu- 
xripts we read Fupiter est quocunque vides, but also 


Stoicks and Orientals considered as the body of the 
Divinity; however, he represents CATo as acknow- 
doing a Sovereign Intelligence, which is all that I 
rould preve. Tz 

Let us pass from the Poets to the Philosophers, 
md begin with TusLEs the Milesian, chief of the 
nick school, who lived above six hundred years 


works now leit: but we have some of his maxims, 
which have been transmitted down to us by the most 
renerable writers of antiquity. God is the most 
intient of all beings: he is the author of the uni- 
verse, Which is full of wenders :+ he is the Mind 
which brought the chaos out of confusion into 
oder;t he is without beginning and without end- 
ug, and nothing is hid from him ;$ nothing can 
resist the force of Fate; but th's Fate is nothing 


but the immutable reason and eternal power of 
Providence. What is still more surprising in 
TuaLEs, is his definition of the soul: he calls it a 
tell moving principle, thereby to distinguish it from 


Matter, | 


* Flor, Olymp. r. 

[ Cicer, de Nat. Deor, lib. 1, p. 1113. Edit. Amst. 1661, 
\ S. Clem. Alex. Strom v. A Stob. Ecl. Phys. cap. 8. 

| Plut, de Plat, Phil, ib; 4. c. 2. Stob. Ecl Phys. cap. 40, 


— 


[> 


because the Poet, by the word quodcunque confounds 
the visible world with the etherial matter, which the 


before the birth of Christ. We have none of his 


+ Diog. Laert. vita Thal. lib, 1. 
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PyYTHAGORAaS* is the second great Philosopher after | 
THALEs, and chief of the Italick school. Every body a i 
knows the abstinence, silence, retirement, and great * 
purity of morals which he required of his disciples, "i 
He was very sensible that human understanding alon 446 
could never attain to the knowledge of divine things C + 
unless the heart was purged of its passions. No = 
these are the notions which he has left us of the 4 = 
Deity. © God is neither the object of sense, not wird f 
Subject to passion: but invisible, purely intelligible ll 
and supremely intelligent. In his body he is like 3 
the light, and in his soul he resembles truth. 1H 3 
is the universal Spirit that pervades and diffuset * 
itself over all nature. All beings receive their life E. 
from him. There is but one only God, who | 8 
not, as some are apt to imagine, seated above thi big 
world, beyond the orb of the Universe; but being "Ha 
all in himself, he sees all the beings that inhab: * 
his immensity. He is the sole Principle, th 1 
Light of heaven, the Father of all; he produce * = 
every thing, he orders and disposes every thing 10 "I 
he is the reason, the life, and the motion of a is p . 
beings.$ wed of 
He taught that besides the first Principle, the ig 
were three sorts of intelligent betngs, Gods, Hero: Wl 4m 
and Souls.j He considered the first as the unalterab) Þ Non 
images of the sovereign Mind, human souls as fi Kh 
least perfect of reasonable substances, and heroes * Wl ' 
sort of middle beings placed between the two other be or 
* Hieroct 
* Floruit Olymp. LX. (phy 
+ Plut. Vita Num. and Diog. Laert. lib. 12. \ Cicer, 
Vit. Pyth. Porphyr. 4 LaR:. Inst. lib. 5, | T Tuse, ! 


S. Just. Cohoit. 1. ad Grac. p. 18. | Diog. Laert. lib, 8, 
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order to raise up souls to the divine union. Thus 
he represents to us the divine Immensity as contain- 
ng inzumerable worlds inhabited by spirits of diffe- 
rent orders. And this is the true sense of that famous 
apress ion ascribed to the Pythagoreans, that Unity 
vas the principle of all things, and that from this 
Unity there sprung an infinite Duality. We are not 


he Manichees ; but as some think, the second and 
third forms of the Orphean Trinity and triform Dei- 
bor rather a world of intelligent and corporeal sub- 
ances, which is the effect whereof unity is the 
gauge, + This is the sentiment of Porphyry, and it 
weht to be preferred before that of PLuTarcn, who 
for ascribing the Manichean system to PyTHAGO/ 
us, without producing for it any proof. 

PrrnaGoRAS agreed with TnaLEs in defining the 
ul to be a self-moving Principle. He main- 
ined farther, © That when it quits the body, it is 
eunited to the soul of the world; « that it is not 
God, but the work of an eternal God; & and 
lat it is immortal on account of its principle.“ 


wed of three perts,* a pure spirit, an ethereal mat- 
„ (which he called the subtile vehicle of the soul) 


a dressed up this opinion in a different guise; 


Hierocl. Com. in Carm. Aurea Pyth. 
| Porphyr, Vita Pyth, 1 Plut. Pfac. I. 4. cap. 2. 
\ Cicer, de SeneR. c. 21. Ib. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. 


Tusc, lib, 1. b. 1 300. Ile Tün, Tah. 


y this duality to understand the two principles of 


Inis Philosopher was of opinion that man was com- 


a mortal or gross body. The old Greek Poets 


ty called the ethereal body the representation, the 
uge or the shadow; because they fancied that 
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this subtile body, when it came down from hearen ? 


to animate the terrestrial body, assumed its form 
just as melted metal takes that of the mould in whic! 
it is cast. They said, that after death the spirit 
still clothed with the subtile vehicle, flew up to the 
regions of the moon, where they placed the Elysiat 
fields. And there, as they imagined, a sort of se 


cond death ensued by the separation of the pure spi 


rt from its vehicle: the one was united to the 


Gods, the other staid in the abode of the Shades 
This is the reason why UL sss says in the Odysses 
That he saw in the Elysian fields the divine Her 
CULES, i. e his image; for as for him, he is witl 
the immortal Gods, and assists at their banquets.” 
PyTHAaGoRAs did not adopt the poetic fiction of 

second death. He held, that the pure spirit, and it 
subtile vehicle being born together, were inseparable 
and returned after death to the star from whenc 
they descended. The Platonists and almost all tl 
antient Philosophers had the same notion.F 8. 
Paul, speaking of the resurrection, seems to favou 
this distinction of the celestial and the terrestrid 
body; But some man will say how are the de: 


raised up? and with what body do they come 


Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not that bod 
which shall be, but bare grain. —8o also is the resu 


rection of the dead, it is sow in corruption, it 


raised in incorruption; it is sow in dishonour, it 


raised in glory; it is 80wn in weakness, it is raised 


* Odrss. lib. 11. p. 167. : 

+ Plot. Enn. 4. I. 3. and Enn. 6. I. 4. Philopon. dg 
Arist. de Anim. Procl..Comm. in Tim. p. 164- yo gr 
aurea Carm. p. 293. -Suidas the word Auyordom, Cud0 


tellect. Syst. p. 791. 
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pwer; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spi- 
ritual body. Now this I say, brethren, because that 
fesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.“ 
Hence it is, that some of the antient fathers, as well 
a; our modern divines, have concluded, that the mor- 
tal and terrestrial body, which is ever changing, and 
bes not continue one moment the same, is something 
nerely accidental to our substance, and does not 
originally belong to it: a thick crust, a coarse co- 
rering cast over the celestial, spiritual, active and 
gorious body, which being unveiled and enlarged 
t the resurrection, will appear in all its beauty; 
that this immortal seed, this incorruptible body, 
tis hidden principle, which is perhaps at present 
the seat of the soul, will, for reasous known to God 
mly, remain buried after death in the common mass 
ak matter till the last manifestation of tlie divine 
Power; and that then the face of the earth will be 
ene wed by purifying flames, which will purge our 
lobe of all that dark and earthly dross which it has 
contracted, And this notion renders the doctrine of 
he resurrection intelligible and philosophical. 

| shall conclude the article of PYTHaGokas with a 
unmary-of his doctrine as it is given us by St. CYRIL. 
We see plainly, says this father, that PYTHAGoRAS 
maintained, that there was but one God, the ori- 
inal and cause of all things, who enlightens every 
kling, animates every thing, and from whom every 


2 ö 


* 1 Cor. xv. ver. 35, 42, 50. 
bs r. Clarke on the 3 and Attributes of God, * 3577 
359. 0 
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thing proceeds, who-has given being to all things, 


and is the source of all motion.“ 


After PyTHAGORAS comes ANAXAGOR asÞf of the 
Tonick sect, born at Clazomene, and master to Pr- 
RICLES the Athenian hero. This Philosopher was the 
first aſter THALEs in. the Ionick school who perceived 
the necessity of Introducing a supreme Intelligence 
He rejected 
with contempt, and with great strength of reason 
refuted the doctrine of those who held f that a blind 
necessity, and the casual motions of matter had pro- 
duced the world. He endeavoured to prove, that 
a pure and uncompounded Spirit presides over the 


for the formation of the universe. 


universe. | - i. 
According to ABISTOTLE's account, the reasoning 
of AxvAxAOGORAS was founded upon these two prin 
ciples': 1. That the idea of matter not including 
that of active force, motion could not be one of its 
properties. We must, therefore, said he, seek some 
where else to find out the cause of its activity. Now 
this active principle, as it was the cause of motion 
he called the soul, because it animates the universe. g 
He distinguished between this universal principle of 
motion and the thinking principle, which last he 
called the understanding. He saw nothing i 
matter that had any resemblance to this property 
and from thence he inferred, that there was in na 
ture another substance besides matter. But he added 


* 8. Cyril. contra Julian. lib, 1. p. 85. ; 
| 8 LIXX. | T Plut. Vita Pericl. 


Arist. de Anime. lib. 1. cap. 2. Pp. 619. Edit. Paris, 1629. 
Ibid. P · 620. 2 | 
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that the soul and spirit were one and the same sub- 
ztance, distinguished by us only in regard of its 
different operations; and that of all essences it was 
the most simple, the most pure, and the most exempt 
from all mixture and composition!“ This philoso- 
pher passed at Athens for an Atheist, because he de- 
nied that the stars and planets were Gods.“ He 
maintained, that the first were suns, and the latter 
habitable worlds; so very antient is the system of a 
plurality of worlds, which has been generally thought 
to be moder. | | 

PLlaTo+ condemns ANaxAGoRas for having ex- 
pained all the phenomena of nature by matter and 
motion, DESCARTES has only revived this opinion. 
| cannot but think it very unjust to accuse the Phi- 
losopher of Clazomene, or his follower, of Atheism, 
on this account, since they both lay it down for à 
principle that motion is not a property of matter, 
ad consequently, that the moving force is altoge- 
ther spiritual. It must, nevertheless, be allowed, that 
the French Philosopher is blameable in supposing that 
the visible world is the necessary and unavoidable 
elect of a mere impulsion given to an indefinite 
natter. Hence it would follow, 1. That the laws 
of motion are not arbitrary and dependent on a sove- 
reign Intelligence who acts with wisdom and design; 
wich totally destroys the idea of final causes. 
. That the world, such as we see it, with all its 
uregularities, defects and disorders, is precisely in 
tte same state wherein it was at first produced by the 
Creator. These two principles were the fatal source 


„„ 2X 46 
o Plat, de Legib. 10. p. 886. + Plat. Phed, p. 73. 
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of Spix0za's Atheism: believing with Descanrxs, 
that matter and extension are the same thing, and 
that all the different phænomena of nature are the 


effect of the necessary laws of motion, he presently 


inferred, that immense extension and infinite force 
might be properties of the same eternal substance, 
which acls by the immutable laws of a blind neces- 
sity. | 2 | 

The. most sublime genius of our age, being sensible 
of these monstrous abuses of CARTESIANISM, re- 
solved to undermine the foundations of that philo- 
saphy. He demonstrated that the primary laws of 
motion are purely arbitrary, and established with 


knowledge and design by an intelligent Architect, 
in order to the preservation of his work, and the | 


accomplishment of such ends as are worthy of his 
wisdom. It is with great injustice that this Philoso- 
pher has been accused with throwing us back into 
the occult qualities of the Peripatetics. I conſess 
indeed, that tlie obscure and confused ideas which 
abound in the writings of some of his disciples, have 
given too much occasion to certain foreigners to fe- 
ject the philosophy of Sir Isaac NEWTON, at the 
same time that they admire-his geometry; but it 1s 


clear from his * first writings, that he never const 


dered attraction as a cause, but only as an effect, and 
that he always supposed that this effect might be pro- 
duced by impulsion. F Provided we reject the ab- 


* Vis centripeta est, qua corpora versus punctum _ — 
quam ad centrum undique trahuntur, impelluntur vel utcunq 
tendunt. Phil. Nat. Princ. p 2. L fi- 

+ Quam ego attractionem appello, Hori $200 been "Ed, Lat 
ciatur impulsu, vel alia aliquo modo nobis ignoto. Opt. 


Pag. 380. 
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zolute plenum of the Cartesians,- their romantic ele- 


ments, and their celestial vortices, which are by no 
means geometrical, this incomparable Phitosopher * 
adinits that there may be a subtile spirit, or ethereal 
matter, diffused through all the immense spaces, to be 
the universal cause and spring of all the motiors of 
the celestial and terrestrial bodies, of elasticity, elec- 


tricity, cohesion, fluidity, vegetation, and sensation; 


of the emission, refraction, and reflection of light, 
and even of attraction itself, which he looks upon as 
the immediate cause of the most part of natural et- 
fects; he would not, however, pretend to explain the 
laws of this ethereal fluid, for want of a sufficient 
number of experiments to prove them. It was an 
essential principle with him, that natural philosophy 
Should be founded on experiments, and that these 
<hould afterwards be applied to geometry, in order 
to gather from thence something more to be depend» 
ed upon than ingenious conjectures. His writings 
discover a wonderful sagacity, penetration, and depth» 
and all the marks of a solid understanding, which 
lows nothing to imagination in matters of reason; 
and though DescarTEs must be granted to have 
zurpassed him in perspicuity and method, he was 
unquestionably neither so profound nor s geo- 
metrical a genius, and gave a greater loose to ima- 
gination. VVVkß 

SOCRATES f follows close after Ax AxXAGORNAS. The 
common notion is, that he was a martyr for the 
Vaity'of the Godhead, in having refused to pay his 
lomage to the Gods of Greece; but it is a mistake, 


T3 


| > Phil. Nat. Princ. DAY. ult. O t. Pag. O. 
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In the apology that PrATo makes for this Philoso. 
pher, SOCRATES acknowledgeth certain subordinate 
Deities, and teaches, that the stars and the sun are 
animated by intelligences who ought to be worsh: p- 
ped with divine honours. The same PLaro, in his 
Dialogue upon Holiness, * tells us, that Socrates 
was not punished for denying that there were inferior 
Gods, but for declaiming openly against the Poets, 
who ascribed human Pacaione and enormous crimes to 
those Deities, 5 
 SocrarTEs, however, het he supposed several 
inferior Gods, admitted all the while but only one 
eternal principle. Xxsor non has left us an excel- 
lent abridgment of the Theology of that Philoso- 
pher. It is perhaps the most important piece we 
have of antiquity. It contains the conversation of 
SockATES with ArISTODEMUs, Who doubted of the 
existence of a God. 
take notice of all the characters of design, of art, and 
of wisdom, that appear all over the Universe, ane 
particularly in the mechanism of the human body 
« Do you believe,” | says he then to Ar1srovE 
Mus, © can you believe, that you are the only intelli- 
gent being? You know that you possess but a littiq 
particle of that matter which composes the world, 
| small portion of that water which moistens it, 
spark of that flame which animates it, Is under 
standing peculiar to you alone? Have you 80 el 
grossed and confined it to yourself, that it is to be 
found no where else? Does blind chance work evel 
thing, and is there no such thing as wisdom bel 
What you have — An1SroDEMUS having repl ec 


* Plat. Eutyph. wb; 63+ 
+ Xen. Mem. Soc. Ed. Basil. 1 579. lib. 1. p. 573 
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that he did not see that wise Architect of the Uni- 
verse; SOCRATES answers him: Neither do you see 
the soul which governs your own body, and regu- 
lates all its motions. You might as well conclude 
that you do nothing yourself with design and rea- 
son, as maintain that every thing is done by blind 
chance in the universe.“ ARISTODEMUS at length 
acknowledging a supreme Being, is still in doubt as 
to Providence; not being able to comprehend ho-ƷƷ-w 
the Deity can see every thing at once. SocRATESG 
replies, „ If the spirit that resides in your body 
moves and disposes it at its pleasure, Why should 
not that sovereign Wisdom which presides over the 
universe be able likewise to regulate and order every 
thing as it pleases ? If your eye can see objects at the 
distance of several furlongs ; why should not the eye 
of God be able to see every thing at once! If your 
zoul can think at the same time upon what is at 
Athens, in Egypt, and in Sicily, why should not the 
divine Mind be able to take care of every thing, 
being every where present to his work?“ Socra- 
rs perceiving at last that the infidelity of ARIS TOD R“ 
uus did not arise so much from his reason as from 
his heart, concludes with these words: © O AnisTo- 
bruvs! apply yourself sincerely to worship God; 
he will enlighten you, and all your doubts will soon f 
be removed! | | | = | 
PrAro, a disciple of SockrarEs, follows the same | (| 4 
principles, He lived about the hundredth Olym- =! 
piad, at a time when the doctrine of DEMocriTus 1 
had made a great progress at Athens. The design 1 
0 all his Theology is to give us noble sentiments 
al the Deity, to shew us that souls were condemn- 
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ed to animate 1 bodies, only in order to expiate 
faults they had committed in a pre- existent state; and 
in fine, to teach that religion is the only way to re- 
store us to our first glory and perfection. He despises 
all the tenets of the Athenian superstition, and en— 
deavours to purge religion of them. The chief ob- 
ject of this Philosopher is man in his immortal ca— 
pacity; he speaks of him in his politic one, only to 


Shew that the shortest way to immortality is to dis-! 


charge all the duties of civil and social life for the 
pure love of virtue. 

PLATo, in the beginning of his Timeus, distin- 
guishes between Being which is eternally, and being 
which has been made.“ 
dialogues he defines God the efficient cause which 
makes things exist that had no being before: a defi- 


nition which shews that he had an idea of creation. 


Nor is it at all surprising that he should have this 


idea, since it implies no contradiction, In reality, 
when God creates, he does not draw a being out of 


nothing, as out of a subject upon which he works; 
but he makes something exist which did not exist 
before. + The idea of infinite Power necessarily sup- 
poses that of being able to produce new substances 
as well as hew forms. To make a substance exist, 


which did not exist before, has nothing in it more in- 


conceivable than the making a form exist which was 
not before; for in both cases there is 4 new reality 


* ITI 28 35 tv Gait, verton N 02% e's ets Th 70 ee 
t, gv Os ov nor. 
F Honrxm Taray Parſuer ec JS yaw 7 3 Th dv G,, 
PUT&E TOZG un rgb rE % 0UT6Y bro ruhucbas. Plat, Soptu 
p. 185. Ed. Franc. 1602. | | 
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produced; and whatever difficulties there are in con- 
ceiving the passage from nothing to being, they are 
as puzzling in the one as the other. As therefore it 
cannot be denied but that there is a moving power, 
though we do not conceive how it acts; so neither 
must we deny that there is a creating power, because 
we have not a clear idea of it. 

To return to PTAro. He first considers the Deity 
in his eternal solitude before the production of 
finite heings. He says frequently, like the Egyp- 
tians, That this first source of Deity is surrounded 
with thick darkness, which no mortal can penetrate, 
and that this inaccessible God is to be adored only 
by silence.“ It is this first principle which he calls 
in several places the Being, the Unity, and the su- 
preme Good; * the same in the intelligent world, that 
the sun is in the visible world. He afterwards re- 
present to us this first Being as sallying out of his 
Unity to consider all the various manners by, which 
he might repiesent himself exteriorly; and thus 
the 1deal world, comprehending the ideas of all things, 
and the truths which result thence, was formed in 
the divine understanding. P Aro always distin- 
guishes between the supreme Good, and that Wisdon 
which is only an emanation from him. That which 
presents truth to the mind,” says he, and that Which 


gives us reason, is the supreme Good, He is the 


cause and source of truth. + He hath begotten it 
like himself. As the light is not the sun, but an 
emanation from it; so truth is not the first Principle, 
25 | 
* De Repub. lib. 6. pag, 686, 
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ed to animate ne! bodies, only in order to expiate ¶ cy 
faults they had committed in a pre-existent state; and WI x p 
in fine, to teach that religion is the only way to re- cn; 
store us to our first glory and perfection. He despises tho, 
all the tenets of the Athenian superstition, and en- nus 
deavours to purge religion of them. The chief ob-W ye | 
ject of this Philosopher is man in his immortal ca-M T 
pacity ; he speaks of him in his politic one, only toW in h. 
Shew that the shortest way to immortality is to dis- fnite 
charge all the duties of civil and social lite for the tians 
pure love of virtue. with 

PLATo, in the beginning of his Timæus, distin dt 
guishes between Being which is eternally, and being by s. 
which has been made.“ And in another of his in se: 
dialogues he defines God the efficient cause which prem 
makes things exist that had no being before: a defi- the 5 
nition which shews that he had an idea of creation prese 
Nor is it at all surprising that he should have this Unit) 
idea, since it implies no contradiction. In reality he n 
when God creates, he does not draw a being out ou the iq 
nothing, as out of a subject upon which he works) and tt 
but he makes something exist which did not exist the d 
before. + The idea of infinite Power necessarily sup guishe 
poses that of being able to produce new substances which 
as well as new forms. To make a substance exist presen 


which did not exist before, has nothing in it more in gives 
conceivable than the making a form exist which Wa cauge ; 
not before; for in both cases there is a new reality like hi 
manat 
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produced; and whatever difficulties there are in con- 
ceiving the passage from nothing to being, they are 
3s puzzling in the one as the other. As therefore it 
cannot be denied but that there 1s a moving power, 
though we do not conceive how it acts; so neither 
must we deny that there is a creating power, because 
we have not a clear idea of it. 
To return to PLaro. He first considers the Deity 
in his eternal solitude before the production of 
finite heings. He says frequently, like the Egyp- 
MW tians, That this first source of Deity is surrounded 
with thick darkness, which no mortal can penetrate, 
and that this inaccessible God is to be adored only 
by silence.“ It is this first principle which he calls 
in several places the Being, the Unity, and the su- 
preme Good ;* the same in the intelligent world, that 
the sun is in the visible world. He afterwards re- 
present to us this first Being as sallying out of his 
Unity to consider all the various manners by which 
be might represent himself exteriorly; and thus 
the ideal world, comprehending the ideas of all things, 
ad the truths which result thence, was formed in 
the divine understanding. P1AaTo always distin- 
Wl giiches between the supreme Good, and that Wisdon 
which is only an emanation from him. That which 
presents truth to the mind,' says he, © and that which 
gives us reason, is the supreme Good. He is the 
cause and Source of truth. T He hath begotten it 
like himself. As the light is not the sun, but an 
fmanation from it; so truth is not the first Principle, 
| 25s 
, De Repub. lib. 6. pag. 686, 
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but his emanation.” And this is what he calls the 
Wisdom or the LoGos. And lastly, he considers 
the first Mover displaying his power to form real 
beings, resembling those archety pal, ideas. He stiles 
him ** The Energy, or sovereign Architect who 
created the universe and the Gods, and who does 
whatsoever he pleases in heaven, on the earth, and 
in the shades below.“ He calls him likewise, Psycur, 
or the soul which presides over the world, rather 
than the soul of the world; to denote that this soul 
does not make a part of the universe, but animates 
it, and gives it all its forms and. movements. Some- 
times he considers the three divine attributes as three 
causes, at other times as three beings, and often 
as three Gods: but he affirms that they are 2 
but one sole Divinity; that there is no essent-al 
difference between them; that the secondq is the 
image of the first, and the third of the second; that 
they are not three suns, but one: and that they dif- 
fer only as the light, its rays, and 1 reflection of 
those rays. | 
In other places, and especially i: in the Timæus Lo- 
crus, t PLA To speaks of three other Principles, which 
he calls, 13a, Tu Ai-9nri;; By the first he under- 
stands the archetypal ideas contained in the divine 
Intellect: by the second, a primary matter, incor- 
ruptible, eternal, uniform, without figure or divi— 
sion, but capable of receiving all forms and motions: 


* Plat. de Repub. lib. TO. p. 749» Anjuucpy0s and not nun 
ovp e uxn iTep«0pog, and not vc ls. 

+ See Cudworth Intellect. Syst. from p. 580. to 590. 

. Tim. Loc. p. 1039. 
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by the third, the visible universe, bounded, corrup- 


tible, consisting of various parts; and this he stiles 


the son, the effect, and the work of the idea as the 
primitive father, and of the Yay as the universal 
mother of whatever exists. We ought never to 
confound these three principles of nature with the 
three forms of the Divinity, which he calls AGA TH¹oas, 


Locos, and PSyoRE; the sovereign Good, which is 


the principle of Deity, the Intelle& which drew the 
plan of the world, and the Energy which executed 
it, 

T hough we 900 suppose that PLATo nid 
the Locos and the Pyscne, the Intellect and the 
Energy, not only as two attributes, but as two hy- 
postases, or emanations from the divine Substance, 
it would not follow that the Christians took their doc- 
trine of the Trinity from him. He might owe this 
idea to the antient traditions transmitted from the 
infant world, whence the Orientals, Chaldeans, E- 
gyptians, and Greeks originally drew their soundest 


notions in Divinity. The philosophers of all nations | 


fem to have had some idea, more or less confused, 
of a certain Triplicity in the supreme Unity.“ Chris- 
tanity has only unfolded this antient doctrine. It 
teaches us that in the divine Essence there is a triple 


distinction of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; that the 


actions of the one are not the actions of the other; 

that the Father exists of himself, independently, as 

the primitive source of Deity. that the Son comes 

torth from the Father by an incomprehensible gene- 

lation; and the Holy — 2 from both by an incon- 
Q 


e _ v. J. . See Cudworth's Intcll, Syst. from pag. 
© p. 63 | a 
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7. 


ceivable procession; and lastly, that these two ema- 


nations from the Divinity are necessary, co, eternal, 
consubstantial, infinite, and in all things equal to the 
Father, his independence only excepted, The church 
has been pleased to express this distinction by the 
word Persons; to denote that this Trinity is not a 
mere division of attiibutes, as the Sabellians hold: 


nor yet three different substances, as the Tritheists 


maintain, We have not a sufficiently clear idea of 
the eternal Nature to be able to deny, but it may 
admit of such a distinction. As to finite beings, in- 
deed, the only distinction we know in them, is that 
of modes and substances; but is this a reason to deny 
the possibility of another in the infinite Essence? 
Ignorance may be a reason n for doubting, but. never 


for denying. 
In order to silence the 8 and make this 


mystery intelligible to them, a famous“ Doctor off 


the Church of England, and, as I am assured, the 
greatest Philosopher + of. modern times, believed 
that it would do no prejudice- to the faith to con 
sider the three Persons of the Trinity as three indi 
vidual Agents, or three distin& Beings, though 0 
the same substance. This opinion is as far above 
Arianism, as Arianism is above Socinianism. FAusro, 
Socin1 maintained, that the Son had never any ex 
istence before the incarnation, Alus held, that he 
was created or produced out of nothing like fin 
beings, but yet from all eternity, that is before a 
time. The learned Dr. CLaRkE maintains eve! 
where, that the Word is not a creature, but an emi 


* Dr, Clarke, + Sir Isaac Newton, 
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vation from the Father, co eternal and consubstan- 
tial; that this emanation is as essential to the Deity 
as his veracity; that it is not possible for the Father 
to be without the Son, in any other sense than it is 
possible for God to lie; * and consequently that the 
Word is not a precarious being which God may an- 
vihilate; - Ks: | | 
I' will not pretend to justify any inconsiderate ex- 
pressions which may have dropt from the Doctor; 
we findsuch in the Fathers themselves. But charity, 
which thinks no evil, believes all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things, will never insist upon the 
literal import of unguarded words, which are dis- 
avowed, It must nevertheless be granted, that this 
doctrine, which is ascribed originally to Sir Isaac 
NewrTox, explains nothing, and only plunges us in 
new difficulties greater than the first. There may 
easily be many distinct beings of the same divisible 
and finite substance; but it is impossible to conceive 
three distinct beings of the infinite and indivisible 
substance, without destroying his nature, and dis- 
cerping the living and true God. Is it not better 
contentedly to join with all Christian antiquity, in 
Saying, that there is a triple distinction, real, but 
incomprehensible, in the Divinity, than to disturb 
the peace of the Church with defining the meta- 
physical nature of this distinction, by such ideas as 
lead to Tritheism, contrary to the intention of those 
who advance them? How easy are the most exten- 
Sive geniuses led astray, when they shake off the yoke 


* Observations on Dr, Waterland's Queries, p. 75. 


cap. 7. p. 628. 
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of authority to give themselves up to their specula- 
tions? But to proceed, 
«+ AR1SroTLE, PLarTo's disciple, and prince of the 


| Peripatetic Philosophers, calls God“ © The eternal 
and living Being, the most noble of all beings, a sub- 


Stance entirely distind&t from matter, without exten- 
sion, without division, without parts, aud without 
succession; who understands every thing by one 


single act, and continuing himself immoveable, gives 


motion to all things, and enjoys in himself a perfect 
happiness, as knowing and contemplating himself 


with infinite pleasure.“ In his metaphysics he lays 


it down for a principle, +' That God is a supreme 
Intelligence which acts with order, proportion, and 
design; and is the source of all that is good, excel- 


lent, and just.“ In his treatise of the soul, he says 


© That the supreme Mind | is by its nature prior to 
all beings, that he has a Sovereign dominion over 
all.“ And in other places he says, J That the first 
Principle is neither the fire, nor the earth, nor the 
water, nor any thing that is the object of sense; but 
that a spiritual Substance is the cause of the universe, 
and the source of all the order and all the beauties, 
as well as of all the motions and all the forms which 
we so much admire in it.“ These passages shew, 
that though ARIS Tor IE held matter to be eternal, 
he nevertheless considered it as a production of ihe 
divine Intellect, and posterior in nature to it. He 
supposed the eternity of this production, because he 


could not conceive how the divine Mind, being all 


* Arist. Ed. Paris 1629. Metaph. lib. xiv. cap. 7. p· 100 
+ Meta ph. lib xiv. cap. 10 p. 1005. 1 Id. de Anim. lib. J. 
| Metaph. lib; 1. cap. 2. & 3. P. $44) 845. 
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act, and all energy, could ever be in a state of in- 
activity. Besides this first and eternal Substance, he 
acknowledges several other intelligent beings that 
preside over the motions of the celestial spheres. 
There is,” says he, but one only Mover, and several 
inferior Deities. * All that is added about the hu- 
man shape of these Deities, is nothing else but fic- 
tion, invented on purpose to instruct the common 
people, and engage them to an observance of good 
laws. All must be reduced to one only primitive 
Substance, and to several inferior substances, which 
govern in subordination to the first. This is the 
genuine doctrine of the antients, which has happily 
escaped from the wreck of truth, amidst the rocks of 
vulgar errors and poetic fables. 
Cickko lived in an age when corruption of man- 
ners and scepticism were at their height. The sect 
of Epicunus had got the ascendant at Rome over 
that of PYTHAGORAS ; and some of the greatest men, 
when they were reasoning about the divine Nature, 


thought fit to suspend their judgment, and waver 


between the two opinions of a supreme intelligence 
and a blind matter. CiceRo, in his treatise of the 
Nature of the Gods, pleads the cause of the acade- 
mic philosophers who doubted of every thing. It is 
however to be observed, that he refutes Ericunkus 
with great force of reason in his first book, and that 
tie objections which he makes in his third, as an 
academic, are much weaker than the proofs which 
he draws from the wonders that appear in nature, 
which he insists on in his second bock, to demon- 
*trate the existence of a supreme Intelligence. 


* Met, lib. XIV, cap. 8. P: I003» 
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In his other works, and particularly in his book 
of Laws, he describes the universe to ts * as a re- 
public, of which Jupir ß is the prince and common 
father. The great law imprinted in the hearts of all 
men is to love the public good, and the members of 
the common society, as themselves. This love of 
order is supreme justice, and this justice is amiable 
for its own sake. To love it only for the advantages 
it produces us, may be politic, but there is little 
of goodness in it. It is the highest injustice to love 
Justice only for the sake of recompence. In a word, 
the universal, immutable, and eternal law of all in— 
telligent beings, is to promote the happiness of one 
another like children of the same father.” He next 
represents God tous as a sovereign Wisdom, from 
whose authority it is still more impracticable for in- 
telligent natures to withdraw themselves than it is 
for corporeal ones. According to the opinion of 
the wisest and greatest men, says this Philosopher, 
the law is not an invention of human understanding, 
or the arbitrary constitution of men, but flows from 
the eternal Reason that governs the universe. The 
rape which Targuin committed upon LUCRET14, 
continues he, was not less criminal in its nature, be- 
cause there was not at that time any written law at 
Rome against such sort of violences. The tyrant 
was guilty of a breach of the eternal law, the ob- 
ligation whereof did not commence from the time 
it was written, but from the moment it was made. 
Now its origin is as antient as the divine Intellect: 
for the true, the primitive, and the supreme law is 


* Cic, de Leg. Ed. Amst. 1661. lib. x. p. 1188 1191, &c. 
| IJ Cic, de Leg. lib. 2. P· 1194. 
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nothingelse but the sovereign reason of the great Jovz. 
This law, says he in another place,“ is universal, 
eternal, immutable, It does not vary according to 
times and places, It is not different now from what 
it was formerly. The same immortal law is a rule to 
all nations, beeause it has no author but the one 
only God who brought it forth and promulged it.* 
Such were the reasonings of Cicero when he son -- 
zulted natural light, and was not carried away by a 
fondness of shewing his wit in defending the doc- 
trine of the Sceptics. | 

To come at last to SA the Stoic, He was 
Nero's tutor, and lived in an age when Christianity 
wasnot in credit enough to engage the heathens to 
borrow any philosophical principles from thence. 
+* It is of very little consequence, says he, by what 
name you call the first Nature, and the divine Rea- 
zon that presides over the universe, and fills all the 
parts of it. He is still the same God. He is called 
JUp1TER STATOR, not as historians say, because he 
stopped the Roman armies as they were flying, but 
because he is the constant support of all beings. 
They may call him Fats, because he is the first 
cause on which all others depend. We Stoics call 
him sometimes Father Baccuvs, because he is the 
universal life that animates nature; HERCULES, be- 
cause his power is invincible: MERCURY, because 
he is the eternal Reason, Order, and Wisdom. You 
may give him as many names as you please, pro- 
vided you allow but one sole Principle every where 
present.“ 


Frag of the Repub. of Cicero preserved by LaRant. lib. vi. c. 8. 
| 4 Senec, Edit, Ant. a Lipsio 1632. de Benef. lib. iv. p. 311. 
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Agreeably to PLaro's notions, he considers the 


divine Understanding as comprehending in itself the 


model of all things, which he stiles the immutable 


Every workman, ' says he, 
It eig- 


and almighty ideas. * 
* hath a model by which he forms his work. 


nifies nothing whether this model exist outwardly 


and before his eyes, or be formed within him by the 
strength of his own genius; so God produces with. 
in himself that perfect model, which is the propor- 
tion, the order, and the beauty of all beings. The 
antients, says he in another place, did not think Jovz 
Such a being as we represent him in the capitol, and 
in our other buildings. But by Jove they meant 
the Guardian and Governor of the universe, the un- 
derstanding and the mind, the Master and the Archi- 


te& of this great machine. All names belong to him · 


You are not in the wrong if you call him FATE, for 
he is the cause of causes, and every thing depends 
on him. Would you call him P.OVIDEN CE; you fall 
into no mistake, it is by bis wisdom that this world 


is governed. Would you call him NarTurt; you 
will not offend in doing so; it is from him that all 
beings derive their origin, it is by him that they 


out admiration. 


0 


live and breathe. 


There is no reading the 3 of EricrE tus, of 


Ara his disciple, and of Marcus Ax Tox1vs, with- 
We find in them rules of morality 
worthy of Christianity; and yet those disciples of 
Zxxo believed like their master, that there was but 
one Substance, that the supreme intelligent Being 
was material, and that his Essence was a pure æther 


* Senec. Epist. 6 5. P. 493» T Ibid. Natur. quest. lib. 2. P. 715. 
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which filled all by local diffusion ; tha whatever was 
not extended was nothing; and in short, that infinite 
extension was the same with the divine Immensity. 
* The Platonists represented to them, that it was a 
gross imagination to suppose that every thing, which 
is, exists by local diffusion: that were it so, the di- 
vine Essence would not be equally present every 
where; that there would be more of it in a great 
space than in a little one: that it is absurd to con- 


ceive that which is nothing but power, wisdom, and 
goodness, under the form of length, breadth, and 


thickness; that all other beings exist in God, but 
that he exists only in himself; that immense space is 
not the divine Immensity, as time everlasting is not 
the divine Eternity; that the Immensity of God is 
the manner of his existing in himself, without ex- 
tension of parts, as his Eternity is the manner of his 
existing in himself without succession of thoughts; 
that space is but the manner wherein bodies exist in 
him, as time is but the manner in which finite beings 
exist with him; that the one measures the bounds of 
the parts, and the other-the variation of the modes; that 
we should have no idea of loca] extension, if there 
were no bodies, as we should have no idea of suc- 
cessive duration if there were no changes; and last- 
ly, that indefinite unbounded extension is not im- 
mense in all senses, as it is not intinite in all respects: 
but that God is immense in all senses, as he is in all 
respects infinite. 

it was thus that the Pagan philosophers talked of 


the divine Immensity before the rise of scholastic 


* Plat. Tim, & de Leg. lib. x. Arist. de Anim, lib. 4. cap. 3. 
rorphyr. p. 230. 
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theology, The obscurity of our reasonings on this 
matter proceeds from our want of a clear idea of 
substances; we neither know nor distinguish them 


but by their properties, otherwise we should see that 


the supreme Unity may exist every where without 
extension of parts, as he exists for ever without suc- 
cession of thoughts; that he is all in all places, 

he beholds all beings with one glance. The reasoh 


of gur not having a clear idea of the divine Immen- | 
Sity, is our not having an adequate idea of Infinity; 


we ascribe to him certain properties, because we see 
that they are contained in the idea we have of him: 
but we are obliged at the same time, in order to avoid 
absurdities, to give him other attributes which we do 


not comprehend. Thus in geometry we admit the 


infinite divisibility of matter, and the doctrine of 
asymptotes which follows from it, without having a 
clear idea of either of them. : 

But after all, the” materialism of the Stoics does 


not evince that they were Atheists; a false notion | 


about the Deity being far from proving that they 
believed none at all. What constitutes an Atheist, 
is not the maintaining with the Orientals, that mat- 
ter is au expansion of the divine Substance; nor with 
the Stoics, that the infinite Essence is a pure zther; 
nor with the Platonists, that the universe 1s an eter- 
nal production of the Deity; but real Atheism con- 
sists in denying. that there is a supreme Intelligence, 
who made the wor Id by his een and governs it by 
his wisdom. 


For our fuller satisfaction, with regard to the 


theology of the Heathens, let us see what the fathers 


of the Church thought of it. They had sufficient 
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opportunities of knowing it thoroughly, by the fre- 
quent disputes which they held with them. As this 
is a matter of a very nice nature, it may be dangerous 
to indulge any thing to one's own conjecures ; let 
us have recourse to wise antiquity, ARNOBIUS * in- 
troduces the Heathens complaining of the injustice 
of the Christians: © It is a mere calumny, say those 
Heathens, © to charge us with such a crime as the 
denying of a supreme Gop. We call him Jovx, 
the supremely great and sovereignly good we dedi- 
cate our most magnificent structures and our capi- 
tols to him, to shew that we exalt him above all 
other Deities.— “ St. PETER, in his preaching at 
Athens, says St. CLEMENT of Alexandria, .“ insi- 
nuates that the Greeks had a knowledge of the 
Deity, He supposes that those people adore the 
same God as we do, though not in the same man- 
ner. He does not forbid us to adore the same God 
as the Greeks, but he forbids us to adore him after 
the same way. He orders us to change the manner, 
and not the object of our worship.“ —“ The Hea- 
thens,” says LacTAxTivs,$ “ who admit several 
Gods, say, nevertheless, that those subordinate Dei- 
ties, though they ꝓreside over all the various parts of 
the universe, do it in such a manner, as that there is 
still but one sole Ruler and supreme Governor. 
From whence it follows, that all other invisible 
powers are not properly Gods, but ministers or de- 
puties of the one great and almighty God, who ap- 
pointed them executors of his will and pleasure, '— 


*Arnob. lib. 1. p. 19. T An Apoctyphal book which 
then passed under the name of St. Peter's. ; | 
| 1 Strom. J. 6. p. 635. § Lib. 1. p. 16. 
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EvsEB1vs, of Cesarea, goes farther : * © The Hea. 
thens own that there is but one only God, who fills, 
pervades, and presides over universal nature ; but 
they maintain, that as he is present to his work only 
in an incorporeal and invisible manner, they are there- 


fore in the right to worship him in his visible and cor- 


poreal effects.” I shall conclude with a famous pas- 
sage of St. AusTIN, who reduces the Polytheism of 
the Heathens to the unity of one sole Principle. 
«+ JUPITER, | says this father, © is, according to 
the philosophers, the soul of the world, who takes 
different names, according to the different effects 
which he produces. In the ethereal spaces he is 
called Jurirpn, in the air Juxo, in the sea NEPTUNE, 
in the earth PLuTo, in hell ProstRPINA, in the ele- 
ment of fire VyLcax, in the sun Pa@pus, in divi- 
nation APoLLo, in war Mans, in the vintage Baccnvs, 
in the harvest CEREs, in the forests Diana, and in 
the sciences MinERVa. All that crowd of Gods and 
Goddesses are only the same JUP1TER, whose diffe- 
rent powers and attributes are expressed by different 
Names. 
of profane poets, Heathen philosophers, and fathers 
of the Church, that the Pagans acknowledged one 
sole supreme Deity. The Orientals, the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and all nations agreed uni- 
veraally i in teaching this truth. 

About the fiftieth Olympiad, six hundred years 
before the Christian æra, the Greeks having lost the 
traditional knowledge of the Orientals, began to lay 


* Prep. 3 Ants cap. 13. p- 105. 
+ S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, I. 4. c. 11 
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aside the doctrine of the antients, and to reason about 
the divine Nature from prejudices which their senses 
and imagination suggested. 1. AvAXIMANDER lived 
at that time, and was the first who set himself to de- 
stroy the belief of a supreme Intelligence, in order 
to account for every thing by the action of blind 
matter, which by necessity assumes all sorts of forms. 
He was followed by Leucieevs, DEMO RITrUus, EPI“ 
cvRUS, STRATO, LUCRETIUS, and all the school of 
tile Atomical Philosophers. 2. PYTHAGORAS, A NAX 
40 RAS, SOCRATES, PLA TO, ARISTOTLE, and all the 
great men of Greece, opposed this impious doctrine, 
and endeavoured to re- establish the antient theology 
of the Orientals. These philosophers, of a superior 
genius, observing in nature motion, thought, and de- 
Sign, and the idea of matter including none of these 
three properties, they inferred from thence, that 
there was in nature another substance besides matter. 
Greece being thus divided into two sets, they dis- 
puted for a long time, without either party being 
convinced. 3. At length, about the 120th Olym- 
pad, PYVRRHO formed a third sect, whose great prin - 
diple was to doubt of every thing, and determine no- 
thing. All the Atomists, who had laboured in vain 
to find out a demonstration of their false principles, 
presently struck in with the PYRIMHONIAN sect. 
They ran wildly into an universal doubting, and car- 
ried it almost to such an excess of frenzy, that they 
doubted of the clearest and most palpable truths, 
They maintained, without any allegory, that every 
ling we see is only an illusion, and that the whole 
tries of life is but a perpetual dream, of which those 
u the night are only so many images, 4. At last 
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they 


| ZENO set up a fourth school about the 130th Olym- 
| piad. This Philosopher endeavoured to reconcile bad 
the disciples of DEMO RITVUs with those of Plato, by ale 
maintaining that the first Principle was indeed an in- only 
finite wisdom, but that his Essence was only a pure 30 
#ther, or a subtile light, which diffused itself every!“ 
: where, to give life, motion, and reason to all beings, I. 
| It is plain then, that there were four sorts of phi- * 
prof 


losophers among the antients : the Atheists, or Ato- 
| mists; the Spiritualists, or Theists ; the Materialists, md | 
| or Stoics; the Pyrrhonians, or Academics, In these ogy. 
| 


last ages the modern Free-thinkers have only re- =p 

| vived the antient errors, disguising them under new Idea « 
| terms. SLE - reas0 
for d. 


| 1. JorDaxo BRUNO, VANNVIVI, and SPINoZA, have 

vamped up the monstrous system of ANnax1MANDER j; 

E and have added only some artful distinctions to im- 

=. pose upon weak minds. 'Sp1noZA, perceiving clearly, 
] 


See cl 
Hops 
VEN, 


that thought could not be an effect of matter, endea- he ahh 
voured to prevent all objections against the Material- the 
5 ists, by maintaining, that * extension and thought n 
are properties of the same substance; that the idess t! 
of objects are really nothing different from the ob- Et 
jects themselves; that extension and matter are the wisib 
same; ; that infinite space is the immensity of God, hh 
as infinite time is his eternity; & and consequentiy a 
that all essences are but different forms of the sam * 
substance. It must nevertheless be granted, that for 
his Atheism does not consist in these errors, since yy 
* 1 _ py \« Niatorves, Minbtir 

* Locke of Hum. Under. p 456. + Barclay's alogu 
1 Descartes and Malebranche. § Dr. Clarke » Letters te Pyrrho 
Leibnitz, p. 77, 129. The Orientals and Semi- cabalistica uciez 


Writers. 
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tiey have all been maintained by philosophers who 
had a sincere abhorrence of imp.ety, Srixoza's 
ztheism lies wholly in this, that he makes the one 
only Substance, for which he contends, to act with 
out knowledge or design. 2. DEscAkT Es, MALE- 
nach, PoirgeT, LEIZNI TE, Sir Isaac NEwTox, 
Dr. BeyTtEY, Dr. CLARKE, Dr. C HEINE, and se- 
reral philosophers of a genius equally subtile and 
profound, have endeavoured to refute these errors, 
nd brought arguments to support the antient theo- 
ogy. Besides the proofs which are drawn from the 
ets, they have insisted on others drawn from the 
lea of the first cause. They shew plainly, that the 
rasons for believing are infinitely stronger than those 
for doubting ; and that it is absurd to deny what we 
xe clearly, because we do not see farther. 3. Mr. 
Hopzes, and some philosophers of more faith, Bzu- 
lu, and several cabalistical writers, have revived 
the errors of the Stoics, and pretend that extension 
5 the basis of all substances: that the soul differs 
Won the body only as being more subtilized; that a 
pirit is but a rarified body, and a body a condensed 
pirit; and lastly, that the infinite Being, though in- 
lvisible, is extended by local diffusion. 4. To chn- 
dude, there are some superficial minds, who not. | 
leing able to look upon truth with a steady view, nor 
0 weigh the degrees of evidence, nor to compare 
lie force of proofs with that of objections, persuade ' 
lemselves that the mind of man is not formed for the 
inowledge of truth, run headlong into an universal 
Wbting, and fall at length into a senseless kind of 
Pyrchonism, called Egomism, where every one 
lncies himself to be the only one that. exists. The. 
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history of former times is like that of our own 
human understanding takes almost the same forms in 


. different ages, and loses its way in the same laby. 


rinths: there are periodical diseases of the mind as 
well as of the 1 


PART H. 
OF THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE PAGANS, 


MEN left to the light of their reason alone, have 
always looked upon moral and physical evil as a 
shocking phænomenon inthe work of abeing infinitely 
Wise, good, and powerful. To account for it, the 
philosophers have had recourse to several hypothe- 


ses. Reason told them all, that what is supremely 
good could never produce any thing that was wicked 
or miserable. 


From hence they concluded, that 
souls are not now what they were at first; that 
they are degraded, for some fault committed by 
them in a former state; that this life is a state 0 


exile and expiation; and in a word, that all beings 


Ire to be restored to their proper order. Tradition 
struck in with reason, and this tradition had sprea 
over all nations certain opinions which they held in 


common, with regard to the three states of the 


world, as I shall shew in this Second Part, which 
will be a sort of abridgment of the traditional doe 


trine of the antients. N 
IL begin with the Mythology of the Greeks an 


Romans All the Poets, Speaking of * golden age 
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or reign of Sarunx, describe it to us as an happy 
tate in which there were neither calamities, nor 
crimes, nor labour, nor pains, nor diseases, nor 
death,* They represent, on the contrary, the iron 
ige, as the time when physical and moral evil first 
appeared; then it was that vices, sufferings, and all 
manner of evils come forth from PA vDORAꝰs box, and 
over-flowed the face of the earth. F They speak 
to us of the golden age renewed, as of a time when 
AsTREA was to return upon earth; when justice, 
yeace, and innocence were to flourish again with 
their original lustre: and when evey thing was to be I 
restored to its primitive perfection.: In a word, 

they sing on all occasions the exploits of a son of 

loetr7ER, who was to quit his heavenly abode and 

lire among men. They give him different names, 

cording to his different functions; sometimes he 

b Aeo.Lo fighting against Pyrhox and the Titans; 

tometimes he is HERCULES, destroying monsters and 

gants, and purging the earth of their enormities 1 
ad crimes, One while he is Mercury, or the = | 
nessenger of .Jove, flying about every where to 1 
cute his decrees; and another while he is Per- 
itvs, delivering ANDROMEDa, or human nature, from 
ne monster that rose out of the great deep to de- 
our her, He is always some son of Jurirxn, giv- 
ig battles, and gaining victories. I will not insist 

$3: — ; 
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ge Hesiod. de Fæcul. Aures. Orpheus apud procham. Theol; 
* lib. 5. cap. 10. n lid. 5. Ovid. Metam. lib. 1. fab. 3. 
ig. Georg. lib. 2. lin. 326 
1 _ ak lib. 1. fab. 4, 5, & 6. Virg. Georg. lib. 1, lin. 126, 
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upon these poetical descriptions, because they may Wl ©" 
perhaps be looked upon as mere fictions, and a b 
machinery introduced to embellich a poem, and ne 
amuse the mind. Allegorical explications are liable n 
to uncertainty and mistake: so that I shall go on 0 
directly to represent the doctrine of the philosophers, Inte 
particularly that of PLATO, which is the source 
from whence PLoTinus, PRoclus, and the Plato- 
nists of the third century drew their principal ng- 
tions, 


To begin with the dialogue of Puzvo, or of im U 
mortality, and give a Short analysis of it: Pa zoo trans 
gives his friend an account of the condition in which the 
he saw SocRATES at the time of his death. H times 
quitted life, says he, with a serene joy and a nobi them 
intrepidity.“ His friends asking him the reason oH burn 
it. © I hope, says SOCRATES in his answer, to be reWe*"t a 
united to the good and perfect Gods, and to be dime 
SOciated with better men than those I leave upoſß eine 
earth.“ When Cxnxs objects to him that the souſſſe de 
vanishes after death like a smoke, and is entirely anWcomm 


nihilated, SocraTEs sets himself to refute that opi | 
nion, and endeavours to prove that the soul had ebase 
real existence + in an happy state, before it informe | 
an human body. This doctrine he ascribes to 0. 
PHEUS.} The disciples of OrPeKEevs, says he, cal 
the body a prison, because the soul is here in a ste 
of punishment till it has expiated the faults that 
committed in heaven. Souls, continued Pr 
that are too much given to bodily pleasures, e 
are in a manner besotted, wander upon the ent 


* P. 48, 5. ＋ P. 57. | Plat. Cratyl. p. 276. "hed, p 
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and are put into new bodies; “ for all sensuality and 
passion cause the soul to have a stronger attach- 
ment to the body, make her fancy that she is of the 
ame nature, and render her in a manner corporeal ;. 
zo that she contracts an incapacity of flying away 
into another life. Being oppressed with the weight 
of her impurity and corruption, she sinks again into 
matter, and becomes thereby disabled to remount to- 


with her Principle.” 

Upon this foundation is built the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls which PLarto represents iu 
the second Timæus as an allegory, and at other 
times as a thing real, where souls that have made 
themselves unworthy of the supreme Beatitude, so- 
journ and suffer successively in the bodies of differ- 
eent animals, till at last they are purged of their 
MM crimes by the pains they undergo. This hath made 


dome philosophers believe that the souls of beasts 


ne degraded spirits: a very antient doctrine, and 
common to all the Asiatics, from whom PyTaaco- 
ms and PLA ro derived it; but the poets had much 
lebased it by their fictions. They supposed that there 
vas an universal and eternal metempsychosis; that 
tat all spirits were subject to it, without ever ar— 
fing at any fixed state. The Philosophers, on the 
ontrary, believed that none but depraved souls were 
estined to such a transmigration, and that it would 


beir crimes, + 
The Pythagoreans and Platonists not being able 


R 3 
Phæd. p. 6x, 62, 63. I See Cudw. Ind, System. P- 314. 


wards the regions of purity, and attain to a re union 


ne day be at an end, when they were 7 from 
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of the Deity, by supposing that God can create be- 
_ ings which shall be immediately unhappy, without 
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to persuade themselves that the brutes were abso- 


lutely insensible of pleasure and pain. A that mats 
ter was capable of sensation and consciousness, or 
that the Divine Justice could inflict Sufferings on 
Intelligences that had never offended, thought the 


doctrine of trausmigration less absurd than that of! 


mere machines, material souls, or pure intelligencess 
lormed only to animate the bodies of beasts. 

The first of these opinions is altogether contrary 
to experience; and though we may by general and 
ingenious hy potheses throw a mist before our eyes, 
vet whenever we examine nicely into all appearances 
of sensation discernible in beasts, we can never se- 
riously doubt of it: I do not say the appearances 


of reflection, but of sensation; I am not unaware 


that in our own bodies we have frequent motions 


of which we are not conscious, and which never- 
theless seem to be the effect of the most exact and 


geometrical reasoning. I speak therefore of the 
marks of pleasure and pain which we observe in the 
biutes; and I think that we can have no pretence 
to reject such evidence, unless it be that we do not 
feel what happens to them; but then, for the same 
reason, we might believe, that all other men are 
machines. The second opinion, which is that of 
material souls, held by the Peripatetics, tends to 
destroy all the proofs of the immateriality of our 
Spirits. If matter be capable of sensation, it may 
likewise be capable of reflecting upon its own sen- 
sations, and the Materialists will gain their point, 
The third opinion destroys all our soundest notions 
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any previous demerit on their part, degrade pare 
ntelligences without any reason, and- when they 
for a while have acted in mortal bodies a part much 
below the dignity of their nature, reduce them eas 


to nothing. 


I will venture to say, that the 40 of trans- 


migration is less repugnant not only to reason and 
experience, but likewise to religion, than either of 


the other three. We see in the * Sacred Oracles 


that impure spirits may desire sometimes to enter 
into the bodies of the vilest animals. After all, a- 


tue philoscpher will be prudently sceptical, with 


regard to all uncertain conjectures, The only use, 
which I would, make. of what bas been above ad- 
vanced, is to shew the incredulous that they say 
nothing to the purpose against us, when they main- 
tin that our souls die like those of the brutes ; 
and farther, that the fictions of the antients, how ab- 
ud scever they at first appear, are often more de- 
ſensible than the systems of the moderns, which are 
50 much admired for a depth of penetration. 

To return to PLaTo. - Pure souls, adds he in his, 
Phzdo, that have exerted themselves here below 
to get the better of all corruption, and free them- 
elves from' the impurities of their terrestrial prison, 
retire after death into an invisible place, unknown 
to us, where the pure unites- with the pure, the 


good cleaves to its like, and our immortal essence is - 


united to the divine.” He calls this place the first 


earth, where souls made their abode before their de- 


dadation © The earth, says he, is immense; we 


= 
* St, Luke, chap. vill, 
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know and we inhabit only asmall corner of it.* That 
ethereal earth, the antient abode of souls, is placed 
in the pure regions of heaven, where the stars are 
Seated, We that live in this low abyss, are apt 
enough to fancy that, we are in a high place, and we 
call the air the heavens”; just like a man that from the 
bottom of the sea should view the sun and stars 
through the water, and fancy the ocean to be the fir- 
mament itself. But if we had wings to mount on 
high, we should see that ThERe is the true heaven, 
the true light, and the true earth. As in the sea 
every thing is altered, and disfigured by the salts 
that abound in it; so in our present earth every 
thing is deformed, corrupted, and in a ruinous con- 
dition, if compared with the primitive earth.“ PLarto 
gives afterwards a pompous description of that ethe - 
real earth, of which ours is only a broken crust. 
He says, + that“ every thing there was beautiful, 
harmonious, and transparent; fruits of an exquisite 
taste grew there naturally; and it was watered with 
rivers of nectar, They there breathed the light, as 
we here breathe the air, and they drank waters which 
were purer than air itself.” This notion of P1.ar0 
agrees in a great measure with that of DzscaRTEs, 
about the nature of the planets; this modein phi- 
josopher was of opinion that they were at firs 
suns, which contracted after wards a thick and opigue 
crust. | 

This same doctrine of PLaTo is likewise clearly] 
explained | in his Timeus.t There he tells us how 
Sorox in his travels secret with an Ev. ptian 


P. 81. P. 22. 4 1 1043. 
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nest about the antiquity of the world, its origin, 
nd the revolut ions which had happened in it ac- 
cording to the Mythology of the Greeks. Upon 


which the Egyptian priest says to him, © O SoLox, 


you Greeks are always children, and you never come 
to an age of maturity; your understanding is young, 


md has no true knowledge of antiquity. There 


we been upon earth several deluges and con- 
egrations, caused by changes in the motion of the 
heavenly bodies. Your history of Pnæ rox, what- 
erer air it has of a fable, is nevertheless not with- 
out a real foundation, We Egyptians have preserv- 
d the memory of these facts in our monuments 
ind temples: whereas it is but a very little while 
tht the Greeks have had any knowledge of letters, 
of the muses, and of the sciences.” This discourse 


jits Tim us upon explaining to Socnarks the 


vigin of things, and the primitive state of the world. 
„Whatever has been produced, says he, has been 
woduced by some cause. It is no easy matter to 
now the nature of this Maker and Father of the 
miverse; and though you should discover it, it 
would be impossible for you to make the vulgar com- 
wehend it. This Architect of the world, continues 
le, had a model by which he produced every thing, 
nd this model is Himself. As he is good, and what 
good has not the least tincture of envy, he made 
things, as far as was possible, like Himself. He 


made the world perfect in the whole of its constitu- 


lon, perfect too in all the various parts that com- 


pose it, which were suhject neither to diseases nor 


„ 
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to decay of age. The Father of all things beholding Bu 


this beautiful image of Himself, took a complacency an 
in his work, and this complacency raised in him a the 
desire of improving it to a nearer likeness to its the 
model. em 
In the dialogue which bears the title of Poririers nd 
PLaTo, mentioning this primitive state of the world, dea. 
calls it the reign of SaTuRN, and describes it in this I 
manner. God was then the Prince and common mol 


Father of all; he governed the world by himself, evil 
as he governs it now by inferior Deities. Rage WM in « 


and cruelty did not then prevail upon earth; war Hof: 
and sedition were not so much as known. God him- virt! 
self took care of the sustenance of mankind, and was thes 
their Guardian and Shepherd, There were no ma- and 
gistrates nor civil polity as there are now. In those soul 
happy days men sprung out of the bosom of the noti 
earth, which produced them of itself like flowers WM and 
and trees. The fertile fields yielded fruits and corn WM whit 
without the labour of tillage. Mankind stood in no sys 
need of raiment to cover their bodies, being trou-Wll toll 
bled with no inclemency of the seasons; and they they 
took their rest upon beds of turf of a perpetual won 
verdure. Under the reign of JueITER, SATURN banc 
the master of the universe, having quitted as it were and 
the reins of his empire, hid himself in an inaccessſble ever 
retreat. The inferior Gods who governed under t It 
him retired like wise; the very foundations of the the 
world were shaken by motions contrary to its prin has; 
ciple and its end, and it lost its beauty and its luste any. 
5 hen it was that good and evil were blended together virt 


* P. 537, 53% 
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But in the end, lest the world should be plunged in 
mn eternal . abyss of confusion, God, the author of 
the primitive order, will appear again and resume 
the reins: of empize. Then he will change, amend, 
embellish, and restore the whole frame of nature, 
and put an end to. decay of age, to diseases, and 
death.“ | | 

In the dialogue nuden the title of Raman PLA TO 
more distinctly unfolds the secret causes of moral 


evil, which brought in physical evil, * There are 
in every one of us, says he, two principal springs 


of action, the desire of pleasure and the love of 
virtue, which are the wings of the soul. When 
these wings are parted, when the love of pleasure 
and the love of virtue carry us contrary ways, then 
souls fall down into mortal bodies. Letus see here his 


notion of the pleasures which spirits taste in heaven, 


and of the manner how souls fell from the happy state 


which they enjoyed there. “ The great JorirEn, 
days he, animating his winged chariot, marches first, 
followed by all the inferior Gods and Genii; thus 
they traverse the heavens, admiring the infinite 


wonders thereof, But when they go to- the great 
banquet, they raise themselves to the top of heaven, 


and mount above the spheres. None of our poets 


ever yet sung, or can sing that super-celestial place. 
It is there that souls contemplate with the eyes of 
the understanding the truly existing Essence; which 


has neither colour, nor figure, nor is the object of 
any sense, but is purely intelligible. There they see 


virtue, truth, and justice, not as they are here N 
R 6 
9 1216. | + P. 1222, t 'Twrigepdrios re | 
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but as they exist in him who is Being itself. There 
they satiate themselves with that sight till they are 
no longer able to bear the glory of it, and then they 
return back to heaven, where they feed again on 
nectar and ambrosia. Such is the life of the Gods. 
Now, continues P. Aro,“ every soul which follows 
God faithfully into that super-celestial place, pre. 
serves itself pure and without :blemish ; but if it 
takes up with nectar and ambrosia, and does not at- 
tend on JurirEn's chariot to go and contemplate 
truth, it grows heavy and sluggish, it breaks its wings, 
it falls upon the earth, and enters into a human body 
more or less vile, according as it has been more or 
less elevated. Souls less degraded than others dweil 
in the bodies of philosophers. The most despicable 
of all animate the bodies of tyrants and evil princes. 
Their condition alters after death, and becomes more 
or less happy according as they have loved virtue or 
vice in their life time. After ten thousand years 
souls will be re- united to their origin. During that 
space of time their me your — and are re- 
newed. 1: | 

Such was the doctrine which Pane opposed to 
the profane sect of DREMOchirus and Epicunus, 
who denied an eternal Providence on account of the 
physical and moral evil which they saw in the world. 
This Philosopher gives us a fine description of the 
universe. He considers it as an immensity filled with 


free spirits, which inhabit and inform innumerable 
worlds. These n are e to enjoy a dou- 


+ This 8 of Plato, concerning the fall and restoration 
of souls; is explained by Macrobius in his commentary on Scipio 5 


e chap. ii. 12. 13. 
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ble felicity ; the one consisting in the contemplation 
of the divine Essence, the other in admiring his 
works. When souls no longer make their felicity 
consist in the knowledge of truth, and when lower 
pleasures turn them off from the love of the supreme 
Essence, they are thrown down into some planet, 
there to undergo expiatory punishments till they 
are cured by their sufferings. These planets are 
consequently, according to PLA ro's notion, like hos- 
pitals or * places instituted for the cure*of distem- 
pered intelligences. Such is the inviolable law esta- 
blished + for the preservation of order in the celestial 
heres. This double employment of the heavenly 
spirits is one of the sublimest notions of PLarTo, and 
chews the wonderful depth of his genius. It was 
the system adopted -by the Heathen Philosophers, 
whenever they attempted to explain to us the ori- 
gin of evil; and thus they reason. Tf sonls could 
vithout intermission contemplate the divine Essence 
by a direct view, they would be impeccable, the 
uͤght of the supreme Good necessarily engaging all 
he love of the will. To explain therefore the fall 
if spirits, they are forced to suppose an interval 
yhen the soul withdraws from the divine Presence, 
ad quits the super- celestial abode, in order to admire 
he beauties of nature, and entertain herself with 
mbrosia, as a food less delicate, and more suitable 
ba finite being. It is in these intervals that ne 
lecomes false to her duty. 1 ELS | 
PryTHAGoORAS had learned the same doctrine among 
the Egyptians, We havestill a very valuable monu- 
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ment of it left in the commentary of Hirnocrrs 
upon. the golden verses ascribed to that Philoso- 
pher.* © As our alienation from God, says this 
author, and the loss of the wings which used to 
raise us up to heavenly things, have thrown us down 
into this region of death, which is over-run with all 
manner of evils; so the stripping ourselves of earth. 
ly affections, and the revival of virtues in us, make 
our wings grow again, and raise us up to the man— 
Sions of life, where true good is to be found without 
any mixture of evil. The essence of man being in 
the middle between beings that contemplate - God 
without ceasing, and such as are not able to contem- 


plate him at all, be has in his power to raise himsel} 


up towards the one, or sink down towards the other,” 
* The wicked man, says HIEROCLEs in another place, 


does not care that the soul should be immortal, for 


fear he should live after death only to suffer punish- 


ment. But the qudges of the shades below, as they 


form their judgment upon the xules. of truth, do not 


| decree, that the soul should exist no longer, but that 


it should be no longer vicious. Their business is to 
correct and cure it, by prescribing punishments for 
the health of nature, just as physicians heal the most 
inveterate ulcers by incisions. These judges punish 
the crime in order to extirpate vice. They do not 
annihilate the essence of the soul, but bring it back 
to its true and genuine existence, purifying it from 
all the passions that corrupt it. And therefore when 
we have sinned, we should be glad to embrace the 
punishment as the only remedy for vice.“ 


* Hierocl, Comm. in Aurea Carm. p. 187. 12 Cant. 1709. 
+ Ibid, bu. P+ 120. 
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It is therefore evidently the doctrine of the most 
famous Greek philosophers, I. That souls, had a 
pre existence in heaven. 2. That the JueiTEx who 
marched at the head of souls, before the loss of their 
wings, is distinct from the supreme. Essence, and is 
very like the Myrhngas of the Persians, and the 
Onvs of the Egyptians. 3. That souls lost their 
wings, and were thrust down into mortal bodies, 
because that instead of. following JuriTER's chariot, , 
they gave themselves too much up to the enjoyment 
of lower pleasures. 4. That at the end of a certain 
period of time, the wings of the soul shall grow. 
again, and Sa rux shall resmue the reins of his 
empire, in order to restore the universe to its origi- 
nal splendour. | 
Let us now examine the Egyptian Mythology, 
the source from whence that of the Greeks was de- 
rived. I shall not offer to maintain the mystical ex- 
plication that KiRchERR gives of the famous table of 
Is1s, and of the obelisks that are to be seen at Rome; 
I confine myself to PLUTaRcH, who has preserved 
us an admirable monument of that Mythology. To 
represent it in its real beauties, it will be proper to 
give a short and clear analysis of his treatise of Ig1s 
and Os1ris, which is a letter written to CTEA, 
priestess of Is1s. * The Egyptian Mythology, 
says PLUTARCH, has two senses, the one sacred 
and sublime, the other sensible and palpable. It is 
for this reason that the Egyptians put Sphinxes be- 
fore the door of their temples; designing thereby to 
signify to us, that their Theology contains the se- 
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crets of wisdom under enigmatical words. This is 
also the sense of the inscription upon a statue of 
PALLAS, or Is1s, at SIS, I AM ALL THAT 1s, HAS 
BEEN, AND SHALL BF, AND NO MORTAL HAS EVER 
YET REMOVED THE VEIL THAT COVERS ME.” Ile 
afterwards relates the Egyptian fable of Isis and 
Os1RIs, © They were both born of REA and the 
Sun; whilst they were still in their mother's womb, 
they jointly ingendered the God Onus, the living 
image of their substance. Tyynox was not born, 
but burst violently through the ribs of RArA. He 
afterwards revolted against Os1+1s, filled the uni- 
verse with his rage and violence, tore the body of his 
brother in pieces, mangled his limbs, and scattered 
them about. Ever since that time Is1s goes wander- 
ing about the earth, to gather up the scattered limbs 
of her brother and husband. The eternal and im- 
mortal soul of Osinis led his son Orvus to the shades 
below, where he gave him instructions how to fight, 
and vanquish Tyrnox.. Onvs returned upon earth, 
fought and defeated TyYrnon, but did not kill him; 
he only bound him, and took away his power of 
doing mischief. The wicked one made his escape 
afterwards, and was going to throw all again into dis- 
order; but Okvs fought him in two bloody battles, 
and destroyedhimentirely.”” PLurarcn goes onthus: 
+< Whoever applies these allegories to the divine 
Nature, ever blessed and immortal, deserves to be 
treated with contempt. We must not, however, 
believe that they are mere fables without any mean- 


ng, like those of the poets, Ty represent to us. 
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things that really happened. It would be likewise a 
dangerous error, and manifest impiety, to interpret 
what is said of the Gods, as EvxMERUS the Messe- 
nian did, and apply it to the antient kings and great 
generals. This would in the end serve to destroy re- 
ligion, and estrange men from the Deity.“ * There 
are others, adds he, much juster in their notions, 
who have wrote, that whatever is related of TVPRHON, 
Ostuis, Is1s, and On us, must be understood of genii 
and demons. + This was the opinion of PyTH aG0- 
RAS, PLATO, XENOCRATES, and CnRYsS1PPUs, who 
followed the antient Theologists in this notion. All 
those great men maintained that these genii were very 
powerful, aud far superior to mortals; that they did 
not however partake of the Deity in a pure and 
simple manner, but were composed of a spiritual 
and a cor poreal nature, and were consequently capable 
of pleasures and pains, passions and changes; for 
there are virtues and vices among the genii as well as 
among men. Hence come the fables of the Greeks 
concerning the Titans and Giants, the engagements 
of PYTHON against APOLLO, and the furies and ex- 
travagancies of Baccuvs, with several other fictions 
like those of Osinis and Typaon, Hence it is 
likewise that Homer speaks of good and evil de- 
mons. PLATo calls the first tutelary Deities, because 
they are mediators between the Deity and men, car- 
y up the prayers of mortals to heaven, and bring us 
from thence the knowledge and revelation of secret 
and future things.“ f“ EmPeepocLEs,” continues he, 


„says, that the evil demons are punished for the 
| . | | 
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faults they have committed. First, the sun precipi- 
tates them into the air; the air casts them into the 
deep sea; the sea vomits them up upon the land, 
and from the earth they are raised at last to heaven, 
Thus are they transported from one place to another, 


till being in the end punished and purified, they return 
to the place adapted to their nature.“ | PLuTaxcn,. 
after having thus given a theological explanation of. 


the Egyptian allegories, gives likewise. the physical 
explications of them; but” he rejects them all, and 


returns to his first doctrine. * Os1r15-1s neither: 
the sun, nor the water, nor the. earth, nor the hea-- 
ven; but whatever there is in nature well disposed, 


well regulated, good and perfect, all that is the image 


of Os IRIS. TVHON is neither aridity, nor the fire, 
nor the sea; but whatever is hurtful, inconstant, and 
| irregular,” We must observe that in this Egyptian 
allegory, OsiRIs does not signify, as in other places, 
the first principle of. Deity, the AGA TnoOs of PI Aro, 
but the son of Au uo, the ArolILo of the Greeks, 


Jurirxx the Conductor, a God inferior to the su- 
preme Deity. It was an antient opinion among the 


Pagans and Hebrews, that the Divinity had: united. 
himself to the first and most PR production of 


his power. 


PLUTARCH goes artis another dation; and ex- 
plains to us the origin of evil: his reasoning on this 


occasion is equally solid and subtile, and is as follows: 

* M The Maker of the world, being perfectly good, 
formed all things at first, as far as was possible, like 
himself. The world at its birth received from him 
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who made it all sorts of good things. Whatever it 
has at present of unhappy and wicked, is an indispo- 
zition foreign to its nature. God cannot be the cause 
of evil, because he is sovereignly good: matter can- 
not be the cause of evil, because it has no active 
force; but evil comes from a third principle, neither 
zo perfect as God, nor so imperfect as matter. 
This third being is intelligent nature, which hath 
within itself a source, a principle, and a cause of 
motion.“ 

I have already shewn that the schools of Pyraa- 
GORAS and PLarTo asserted liberty of will. The for- 
mer expresses it by that faculty of the soul, whereby 
it can either raise or debase itself; the other, by the 
wings of the soul, that is, the love of virtue and the 
love of pleasure, which may moye different ways, 
P,urakca follows the same principles, and makes 
liberty consist in the activity of the soul, by which it 
is the source of its own determinations. 

This opinion, therefore, ought not to be Wee 
upon as modern; it is at once both natural and philo- 
sophical. The soul-can always separate and re- unite, 
recal, and compare her ideas, and on this activity de- 
pends her liberty. We can always think upon other 
goods than those we are actually thinking of. It 
must be owned that the passions, by strong sensations 
they excite in us, sometimes take up all the capacity 
of the soul, and hinder it from reflecting; they darken 
Its discerning faculty, and hurry it on to an assent ; 
they transform objects, and place them in a wrong 
light : but strong as they are, they are never in- 
vincible; it is diificult indeed, but not impossible, to 
sufmount them: it is always in our power gradually 
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to diminish their force, and prevent their excess. 
This is the warfare of man on earth, and this is the 
triumph of virtue. The Heathens, feeling this ty- 
ranny of the passions, were convinced by the light 
of nature alone of the necessity of a celestial power 
to subdue them. They always represent virtue to us 
as a divine. energy descending from heaven. They 
are continually bringing into their poems guardian 
Deities, who inspire, enlighten, and strengthen us; 
to shew that heroic virtues can only proceed from the 
Gods. These were the principles upon which the 
wise antients went, in their arguments against those 
notions of fatality, which are alike destructive of re- 
ligion, morality, and society. 

Jo return to the Egyptians. Their doctrine, ac- 
88 to PLUTARCH, supposes, 1. That the world 
was cteated without any physical or moral evil, by a 
Being infinitely good. 2. That several genii, abu- 
sing their liberty, fell into crimes, and thereby into 
misery. 3. That these genii must suffer expiatory 
punishments till they are purified and restored to 
their first state. 4. That the God Onus, the son of 
Isis and Os1K1s, and who fights with the evil prin- 


ciple, is a subordinate Deity, like JurirER the Con- 


ductor, the son of Sa Tux. 

Let us consult next the Mythology of the Orien- 
ws : the nearer we approach the first origin of na- 
tions, the more pure shall we find their theology. 
* «_ZoroasTER,” says PLuTArkcn, taught that 
there are two Gods, contrary to each other in their 
3 the one the author of all the good, the 
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other of all the evil in nature. The FRE Principle 
he calls ORoMAZES, the other the demon ARIMA“ 
ius.“ He says that the one resembles light and 
truth, the other darkness and ignorance. There is 
likewise a middle God between these two, named 


Myraras, T whom the Persians call the intercessor 


or mediator. The Magi add, that Onomazes is 
born of the purest light, and Artmanius of dark- 
ness: that they continually make war upon one ano- 
ther, and that OxoMazEs made six genii, Goodness, 
Truth, Justice, Wisdom, Plenty, and Joy; and Ant- 
Manius made six others to oppose them, Malice, 


Falsehood, Injustice, Folly, Want, and Sadness. ORo- 


MAZES having withdrawn himself to as great a dis- 
tance from the sphere of Arimanivs, as the sun is 
from the earth, beautified the heavens with stars and 
constellations. He created afterwards four and 
twenty other genii, and put them into an egg (by 
which the antients mean the earth; but AxIMuANIUS 
and his genii broke through this shining egg, and 
immediately evil was blended and confounded with 
good. But there will come a time appointed by fate, 
when ARIM aNIUS Will. be entirely destroyed and ex- 


tirpated ; the earth will change its form, and become 


plain and even; and happy men will have only one 
and the same life, language, and government. 
Tuxopourus writes also, „That according to the 
doctrine of the Magi, these Gods must make war 
for nine thousand years, the one destroy ing the 
other's work, till at last } hell shall be no more; then 
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men shall be happy, and their bodies become trans. 
parent. The God who made all things, keeps him- 
self concealed till that time; an interval not too long 
For a God, but rather like a moment of sleep.“ 

We have lost the antient books of the first Per- 
slans: so that in order to judge of their My thology, 
we must have recourse to the oriental philosophers of Goc 
our own time, and see if there be still left among the F 
disciples of ZoroasTER any traces of the antient 


doctrine of their master. The famous Dr. Hyps, a - 
divine of the Church of England, who had travelled hay 
into the East, and perfectly understood the language the 
of the country, has translatèd the following passages pre. 
out of SnARISTHANIT, an Arabian Philosopher of the . 


fifteenth century. * © The first Magi did not look Wh 
upon the two Principles as co-eternal, but believed 
that light was eternal, and that darkness was pro- 
duced in time; and the origin of. this evil principle Wl lie 
they account for in this manner; light can produce 
nothing but light, and can never be the origin 


of evil; how then was evil produced ? ? Light, ay an 
they, produced several beings, all of them spiritual, on 
luminous, and powerful; but their chief, whose it 
name was AnhnIMAN, or ARIMANIUS, had an evil AM 


thought contrary to the light; he doubted, and 
by that doubting he became dark. From hence pro- 
ceeded all evils; dissention, malice, and every thing 
else of a contrary nature to the light. These two 


.AN 
principles made war upon one another, till at last * 
peace was concluded, upon condition that the lower Br 


world should be in suhjection to Arimanivs for 


* Hyde Rel. Ant. Pers, cap. 9, P. 163. & cap. 22, p. 294˙ 
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teven thousand years; after this space of time he 
is. to surrender back the world to the light.“ Here 
we see the four notions that I speak of in the fore- 
going work: 1. A state before good and evil were 
blended and confounded together. 2. A state after 
they were 80 blended and confounded, 3. A state 
when evil shall be entirely destroyed. 4. A middle 
God between the good and the evil principle. \ 
As the doctrine of the Persian Magi is a seque] of 
the doctrine of the Indian Brachmans, we must con- 
zult the one to put the other in a clear light. We 
have but few traces left of the antient theology of 
the Gymnosophists, vet, those, which Srrapo has 
preserved, suppose the two states of the world, that 
of nature in its purity, and that of nature corrupted. 
When this historian- has described the life and man- 
ners of the Brachmans, he adds, * Those philoso- 
phers look upon the state of men in .this life to be 
like that of children in their mother's womb ; death, 
according to their notion, being a-birth-to,a true and 
a happy life. They believe, that whatever happens 
to mortals here does not deserve the name either of 
good or evil, They have many notions in common 
with the .Greeks; and like them believe that the 
world had a beginning, and will have an end; and 
that. God who: made it, and governs it, is everywhere 
present to his work.” The same author goes on in 
this manner; „ .OnxsEcRITUsS being sent by ALEX- 
.AxDER the Great to inform himself of the life, 
manners, and doctrine of those philosophers, found a a 
Brachman named CALAx us, who taught him the fol- 


| * Lib. 15. P» 713. 714. Ed. Lut. Par. 1620. 
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of the antient Gymnosophists, I have consulted what 
has been translated of the Vedan, which is the Sacred 


is no denying but it contains the antient traditions of 


His first and most antient production was a secondary 


out of a flower that floated upon the surface of the 
great deep, before the formation of the world; and 
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lowing principles. Formerly, plenty reigned over 
all nature; milk, wine, honey and oil flowed from 
fountains; but men having made an ill use of this 
felicity, Jorrren deprived them of it, and condemned 
them to labour for the sustenance of their lives. 

In order to form a better judgment of the doctrine 


book of the modern Bramins : though its antiquity be 
not perhaps so great as it is affirmed to be, yet there 


those people, and of their philosophers. It is plain by 
this book, That the Bramins acknowledge one sole 
and supreme God, whom they call VISsT xo; that 


God, named BRAMA, whom the supreme God formed 


that VIsTNOU afterwards, on account of BRAuA“s 
virtue, gratitude, and fidelity, gave him power to 
form the universe.“ They believe moreover, “ That 
souls are eternal emanations from the divine Essence, 
or at least that they were produced long before the 
formation cf the world; that they were originally 
in a state of purity, but having sinned, were thrown 
down into the bodies of men or of beasts, according 


to'their respective demerits; so that the body, where 


the soul resides, is a sort of dungeon or prison.“ 
Lastly, they hold, that “after a certain number of 
transmigrations, all souls shall be re- united to their 


* See Abrah. Roger, of the helen: of the Bram. Book II. Pa It, 
1. Chap. 1. and Kircher, Sina Illust. : ( 


T Ibid. Roger. Part 2. ch. 7. 5 Fitts | | 5 
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origin, re-admitted into the company of the Gods, 
' and deified. ”* 


I should hardly have thought these traditions au- 
thentic, or have brought myself to trust to the trans- 
lators of the Vedam, if this doctrihe had not been 
perfectly agreeable to that of PVYVTrHACGORAS, which I 
gave an account of a little before: this Philosopher 
taught the Greeks nothing but what he had learned 
from the Gymnosophists. 

The discovery of these uniform and agreeing sen- 
timents in Greece, Egypt, Persia, and the Indies, 
made me desirous to advance farther into- the East, 
and to carry my researches as far as China, I applied 
myself accordingly to such as understood the lan- 
guage of that country, had spent several years in it, 
and were well versed in the orfginal books of that 
nation. And in this point particularly I have made 
oreat use of the information I have received from a 
gentleman of a superior genius, who does not care 
to be mentioned till he has published a large work 
upon these matters, which will be of service to re- 


ligion, and do honour to human understanding. In 


the mean time he has allowed me to publish the fol- 
lowing passages, which he translated himself out. 
of some antient Chinese books that have been 
brought into Europe; and which may be seen both 
at Paris and at Rome; so that all who understand 
the language may judge of the faithfulness of the 
translation. The antient commentaries on the book 
Ying, i. e. the book of Changes, continually Speak 
of a double heaven, a primitive and a posterior. 

N | 8 2 
Abr. Kizcher, Sina Illust. 
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The ted heaven is there desc. ibed in the following 


manner: „“ All things were then in a happy state, 
every thing was beautiful, every thing was good, all 


+ beings were perfect in their kind. In this happy age 


heaven and earth employed their virtues Jointly to 
embellish nature. There was no jarring in the ele- 
ments, no inclemency in the air, all things grew 


without labour; an universal fertility reigned every 


where. The active and passive virtues conspired 
together, without any effort or opposition, to pro- 
duce and perfect the universe.“ In the books which 
the Chinese call King or Sacred, we read the fol- 
lowing passage: Whilst the first state of heaven 
lasted, a pure pleasure and a perfect tranquility reign- 
ed over all nature. There were neither labour, nor 
pains, nor sorrow, nor crimes. Nothing made op- 
position to the will of man.“ The philosophers 
who stuck to these antient traditions, and particular- 
ly TcuovaNGsE, say, That in the state of the first 
heaven man was united inwardiy to the supreme 
Reason, and that outwardiy he practised all the works 
of justice. The heart rejoiced in truth, and there 
was no mixture of falsehood; then the four seasons 
of the year succeeded each other regularly without 


confusion: there were no impetuous winds, nor 


excessive rains; the sun and the moon, without ever 
being clouded, furnished a light purer and brighter 


than at present. The five planets kept on their 


course without any inequality. There was nothing 
which did harm to man, or which suffered any hurt 
from him. An universal amity and barmony reigned 
over all nature.” 


On the other hand, the Philosopher HOoAITINANTSE, 
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-ealling of the latter heaven, says, « The pillar s of 


heaven were broken; the earth was shaken to its 
very foundations ; the heavens sunk lower towards 
the North; the sun, the moon, and the stars changed 


their motions; the earth fell to pieces; the waters 
enclosed within its bosom burst forth with violence, 


and overflowed it. Man rebelling against heaven, 


the system of the universe was quite disordered: 


the sun was eclipsed, the planets altered their course, 
and the universal harmony was disturbed.“ The 
Philosophers WENTSE and LI Erst, who lived long 
before HoAIN AN TSE, express themselves almost in 
the same terms, „The universal fertility of nature, 
say these antient authors, degenerated into an ugly 
barrenness, the plants faded, the trees withered away, 
disconsolate nature refused to distribute her ual 
bounty. All creatures declared war against one anos 
ther; miseries and crimes overflowed the face of the 
earth.“ „ All these evils arose, says the book Liki, 
from man's despising the supreme Monarch of the 

niverse: he would needs dispute about” truth and 
falsehood, and these disputes banished the eternal Rea- 
son. He then fixed his looks on terrestrial objects, 


» and loved them to excess; hence arose the passions; 


he became gradually transformed into the objects he 
loved, and the celestial reason entirely abandoned 
bim. Such was the original source of all crimes, 
which drew after them all manner of miseries sent : 
1. heaven for the punichment therecf ” | 

The same books speak of a time when every thin, g 


is to be restored to its first splendour, by the coming 


of a hero called Kivs-Tss, which signifies Shepherd | 
and Prince, to whom they give likewise the names 
8 2 


earth to exterminate monsters. It looks as if the 


sufferings. In speaking of the death of Abos, in 
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of the most Holy, the universal Teacher, and the 


supreme Truth. He answers exactly to the My- 
THRAS of the Persians, the Onus, or second Os1 «1s 
of the Egyptians, the APoLLo or MERCuxr of the 
Greeks, and the Ba AMA of the Indians. 

The Chinese books speak like wise of the sufferings 
and conflicts of K1un-TsE, just as the Persians do 
of the combats of MyTuRas, the Egyptians of the 
murder of Os1nis, the Tyrians of the death of 
Aprons, and the Greeks of the labours and painful 
exploits of a son of JupirER, who came down upon 


Source of all these allegories was an antient tradition 
common toall nations, that the middle God was not to 
expiate and put an end tocrimes but by his own great 


the foregoing work, I have taken advantage of this 
tradition, to pave the way for what DANIEL says 
afterwards to Cyrus, concerning the suffering Mes- 
SIAH. , IL shall here give the reader an account of 
what 1 find in the religion of the Tyrians, and in the 
doctrine of the antients, to authorize the new alle- | 
gory which is added in the present edition. . 1. The 
Tyrians acknowledged one Supreme God, named 
Br, who is the same with the JEHovan of the He- 
brews. * 2. They held likewise a subordinate God, 
whom they called Taammvz, Abox, Apoxis, which 
signifies the Lord. F 3. ADonis, Os1R1s, APOLLO, t 


and HercuLEs, are the same. 4. The death of 5 
n Fs killed by a boar, is the same with the mur- 5 
2 Seldenus de Dus Syris. aynt. 2. cap. i. de Belo: | Va 


Ft Hesych. on the word Adung, I See above. P. 290 Ritt 
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der of Os1nrs, slain by TY HON or the evil Prin- 
ciple. * 5. Solemn days were instituted by the Phœ- 
nicians, to bewail the death of Abos, and to sing 
praises to him as risen from the dead. f 6. Some 
antient and venerable writers among the Christians 
believed, that the fable of Abox is was a corruption 
of an old tradition concerning the suffering MEss1an, 
and apply all the Tyrian ceremonies to our myste- 
ries. ] 7. AnoN18 loved Venus, espoused her, and 
she became the mother of the Gods. 8. URANIA, 
ASTARTE, VENUs, and PROSERPINE, are the same 
9. Some think that As TARTE is the 
morning star, LuciFtz or a fallen star. J 10. 
According to the doctrine of the antients, as 
well Pagan as Hebrew, spirits fell not at once, 
but by degrees, that is to say, from the fixed stars 
into the region of the planets, from the planets 
to the earth, and from the earth to the infernal re- 
gions.“ For which reason I have represented these 
three different falls of spirits by the three names of 
AsTAR TE, VENUs, and PxoskRTIX E. These are the 
foundations on which I have built the allegory of 
Apoxis and URANIA, which-AmEnoPuis rehearses to 
Crkus in the seventh book. The only liberty I have 
taken is to make URIANA represent, not the divine 
Wisdom, but fallen intelligences: as PSYCHE in 


Goddess. 


83 


* Seld. cap. ii. de Thammuz. 

＋ St. Jer, Comm. 3. upon Ezek. St. Cyril. book 2, Com. upon 
Isai. Procop. upon the 18th. chap. of Isai. Lucian de Dea SYT 
p. 1058, Macrob. Saturn. 1. Cap. 21. 

F Jul. Firmic. de Myst. p. 151. | 
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ApuLErus does not represent the soul of the world, 
but souls unfaithful to love. These kinds of me- 
tonymy are ne in the allegorical and mytholo. 


gical writers, 
Wesee then that the doctrines of the primitive per— 


ſeQtion of nature, its fall and its restoration by a diviue 
Hero, are equally manifest in the My the logies of the 
Greeks, Egyptians, Persians, Indians, and Chinese, 

| Let us now look into the Hebrew Mythology. 
By this I mean Rabbinism, or the philosophy of the 
Jewish Doctors, and particularly of the Essenes. 


These philosophers asserted, according to the testi- 


mony of JOSEPHUS, “ That the literal sense of the 


sacred text was only an image of hidden truths, 
They changed, says PuILo, + the words and pre- 


cepis of wisdom into allegories, after the custom 
of their aucestors, who had left them several books for 
their instruction i in this science.“ It was the universal 
taste of the Orientals to make use of corporeal images 

to represent the properties and operations of spirits. 

This symbolical style seems in a great measure au- 
| thorized by the sacred writers. The Prophet DANIEL 
represents God to us under the image of the AnTIExT 
or Days, The Hebrew Mythologists and Cabalists, 
who were a succession of the school of the Essenes, 
took occasion from thence to express the divine attri- 
butes by the members of the body of the Ax TIENT 
oF Days. We see this allegory carried to an extra- 
vagance in the books of the Rabbins. They speak 


there of the dew that distilled from the brain of the 
AN TIEN T or Dars, from his skull, his hair, his 


forehead, his eyes, and especially from his wonder- 


* Toseph. de Bello Jud. lib. 2. cap. 12. 
+ Phil de Legis ALeg. lib. 2. pag. 53. 
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ful beard. Tnese neee are undoubtedly ab- 
surd, and unbecomins the „ajesty of God: but the 
Cabalistica! Philespphers pretend to authorise them 
by some metaphysical notions. | 

The creation, according to them, is a picture of 
the divine perfections: all created beings are con- 
sequently images more or less perfect of the supreme 
Being, in proportion as they have more or less con- 
formity with their original. Hence it follows that 
all creatures are in some respect like one another, 
and that man or the microcosm has a resemblance 
of the great world or macrocosm; the material 
world, of the intelligible world; and the intelligible 
world, of the Archetype, which is God. Such are 
the principles upon which the allegorical expres- 
sions of the Cabalists are founded. If we strip their 
Mythology of this mysterious language, we shall find 
In it sublime notions very like those we have before 
admired in the Heathen Philosophers. I shall men- 
tion four, which are clearly enough expressed in the 
wor ks of the Rabbin Irina, Moscurca, and JI TZ Ack, 
Which RrrraxeELius has translated in his Cabala 
denudata. 

1, © All spiritual substances, angels, human souls, 
and even the soul of the Mss fan, * were created 
from the beginning of he world: and consequently 
our first parent, of whom Moss speaks, represents 
not an individual person, but all mankind governed 
by one sole Head. In that primitive state every 
ting was glorious and perfect; there was nothing 
in the universe that suffer, because there was no such 
fling, as crime. Nature was a real and opotless 


. Vision. Ezekiel, M. ray. Exp. 1 P2S- 225” 
Om, ili. 
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image of the divine perfections. This answers to 
the reign of Ammon, Oromazts and SATURN. 
2. The soul of the Messs1an, by his perseve— 
rance in the divine love, came to a strict union with 
the pure Godhead,F and was deservedly advanced 
to be the King, the Head, and the Guide of all spi- 
Tits.?”” This notion has some resemblance of those 
which the Persians had of MyTuRas, the Egyp- 
tiaus of Os1kzs and Orvs, the Greeks of JUPITER: 
TE Gul, who led souls into the super-celestial 
abode. 2. 4 The virtue, perfection, and beati- 
tude of spirits or Zephirots, & consisted in conti- 
nually receiving and rendering back the rays which 
flowed from the infinite centre, that so there might 

be an eternal circulation of light and happiness in all 
I spirits. Two sorts of Zephirots failed in the ob- 
| Servance of this eternal law. The Cherubim, who 
| * were of a superior order, did not render back this 
| light, but kept it within themselves, swelled, and 
| . mm like vessels that are two full; at last they 
st-in pieces, and their sphere was changed into 


{ 
[! a gloomy chaos. The Ischim, who were of an 
inferior order, shut their eyes against this light, 
turning themselves towards sensible objects ; $ they 
| forgot the supreme beatitude of their nature, and 0 
1 took up with the enjoyment of created pleasures. Vi 
| They fell en into mortal bodies. 4: || Souls to 
| i 
* Pag. 226. | ; 
i + The Helenistic Hebrews call this union of the Messiah bl 
with the Dignity, Hyper- azilutical, which oign. les super- m 
: substantial. © 
4 1 Ibid. de Revol. Anim. part. 1. cap. 1. pag. 244- | . 
& A general word which signifies spirits of all kinds. Bob 
4 8 Phil. Cabal, dissert. 8. cap. 13. pag. 173. tom. ili. Kittang. a cit 


| De. Revol. Anim. pag. 307. 
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pass through several revolutions before they return 


to their primitive state; but after the coming of the 
MEssSTAn, all spirits will be restored to order, and 


to the happiness which they enjoyed before the 
sin of our first parent.” I shall now leave the 
reader to judge whether these four notions have not 


a great resemblance of those which we have found 


in China, Persia, Egypt, and Greece, and whether 


I had not sufficient authority to give the four my- 


thological pictures which are in the foregoing work. 

In all these systems we see that the antient phi- 
losophers, in order to refute the objections of the 
impious concerning the origin and duration of 
evil, adopted the doctrine of the pre- existence of 
souls, and their ſinal restoration. Several Fathers 
of the Church have maintained the first opinien, 
as the only philosophical way of explaining original 


sin; and OnieEN made use of the latter, to oppose 


the libertines of his time. It is far from my in- 
tention to defend these two opinions; all the use 
I would make of them is to shew, that reason alone 
furnishes arguments suſhcient to confound” such 
philosophers as refuse to believe unless they can 
comprehend, | 

It is for this reasqn that I make DANIEL speak a 
different language from ELEA Z An. The Prophet ad- 
vices CY Rus to lay aside all refined speculations, and 
to leave to God the care of justifying the incom- 


prehensible steps of his Providence; he plunges 


him again in an obscurity more wholesome and 
more suitable to human weakness, than all the 
conjectures of philosophers; he reduces what ve 
| are to believe on this oubject to these four ou 
cipal truths. 


r p 
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1. Gor being infinitely good, cannot produce 
wicked and miserable beings; and therefore the 
moral and physical evil, which we see in the uni— 
verse, must come from the abuse that men make of 
their liberty, 2. Human nature is fallen from the 
first purity in which it was created ; and this mortal 
life is a state of trial, in which Souls are cured of 
their corruption, and merit a happy immortality by 
their virtue, 3. Gop united himself to human na- 
ture in order to expiate moral evil by his sacrifice: 
the MEss1aH will come at last in his glory to de- 
stroy physical evil, and renew the face of the earth, 
4. These truths have been transmitted to us fiom 
age to age, from the time of the deluge till now, 
by an universal tradition; other nations have ob— 
scured and altered this tradition by their fables; it 
has been preserved in its purity no where but in the 
Holy Scriptures, the authority of which cannot be 
disputed with any shadow of reason. 


It is a common notion that all the „ na- 


tural and revealed religion, which we see in the Hea- 
then poets and philosophers, are originally owing to 
their having read the books of Moss; but it is 
impossible to answer the objections which are made 
against this opinion. The Jews and their books 
were too long concealed in a corner of the earth, 
to be reasonably thought the primitive light of the 
SGentiles: we must go farther back, even to the 
deluge. It is surprising that those, who are convin- 
ced of the authority of the sacred books, have not 
taken advantage of this system to prove the truth of 
the Mosaic history concerning the origin of the 
world, the universal deluge, and the re-peopling of 
the earth by Noa. It. is hard to account for that uni: 
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formity of sentiments which we find in the religions 
of all nations, otherwise than by the doctrine which 
] have put in the month of DANIEL. 

As the four great principles, which I have men- 
tioned, are the foundation of our religion, my de- 
sign was to do homage to it, by endeavouring to de- 
fend them against the vain cavils of audacious cri- 
tics and the superstitious prejudices of weak minds, 
One of the chief sources of modern incredulity is 
the false notion which impious men have entertained 
of Christianity. Nor indeed can we think it strange, 

„While the Christian mysteries are represented! in a 
wrong light, the principles of religion confounded 

vit the abuses of those principles, and scholastic 
cxpositions with doarines of faith, the miracles 
should pass for imposture, aud the facts for fables: 
it we would engage those, who in 81 ;mplicity of 
heart seek after truth, to listen to tl;e proofs of re- 
wm religion, we must begin by. shewing them. 

it its doctrines are worthy © fr Got; and this nas 
3 my aim throughout the foreg- Ding work. Whe- 
tier I have ducceeded or not, my intention was up- 


right; and J shall not repine at the imperfection of 


this attempt, if I may have given occasion to any 


person of more learning and depth to recommend 
that philosophy, which teaches never to employ the 


imagination but as the servant of reason, to. direct 
all improvements of the understanding to the puriſi- 


cation of the heart, and avoiding all ostentatious pa- 
rade of the sciences, to make use of them only to 
discover the beauties of eternal truth to those who 


are Capable of being enamoured with them. 
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we me meet with in them, This every man's ex- 
| perience shews him to be true, who reads the writ- 


war which the antients allow to be certain, and which 


 RUS'S character, by a war which he thought con- 
trary tg natural duty: PMDEAux has like wise : thought 


LETTER FROM M. FREBET 


{MEMBER OF THE ACADEMY OF INSCRIPTIONS AT PARzs) 


TO 
THE AUTHOR, 


CONCERNING THE CHRONOBOGY OF His WORK, 


. 
sin, 


formed, to settle the history of Cyrus, and the 
chronology of the Kings of Babylon, than for any 
other part of antient story. But these hype 
are all so defective, and so ill connected with-con- 
temporary events, that we are stopped almost at 
every step, by the contradictions and inconsistencies 


ings of ScALIGFR, PEraAu, Usnen, MARSHA M, the 
Bishop of Meaux and Prideaux. 

But in your work you have wisely avoided. these 
difficulties, and have hit upon the best method of 
reconciling the contradictory accounts which Hero: 
DOTUS, CTESIAS, XEnoPHoON, and other antient wri- 
ters, give us of Cyrus, You. have preserved this 
Prince's war with his grand father AsSTYAGES ; a 


XE NO RHONY himself acknowledges in his retreat of 
the ten thousand; he suppressed this fact in his Cy: 
ropzdia, only to avoid. throwing a blemish on Cy- 


* 
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fit to suppress it. MarsHam has invented a mere 


romance, and supposes, that there were two diffe- 


rent kingdoms of the Medes, which were at the same_ 
time governed by two AsTYAGts's, one the grand- 
father, and the other the enemy, of Cyrus. The 
method you have taken is more simple, and more 
agreeable to antient story; you have paved the way 


for this war, and conducted it in such a manner, that 


it does no wise stain the character of your hero. 

The omission of so considerable an event led XE“Z 
xoPHON into two anachronisms, in order to find 
employment for Cyrus in his younger years. This 
author antedates the taking of Sardis 25 years, and 
that of Babylon, 28. As this historian had nothing 
in view but military virtues and the qualities of a 
true patriot, whereby to form his hero, his scheme 
did not furnish him with the same materials to fill 
up Cynus's youth, as yours does. He had no 


thoughts of instilling into his mind such principles 


as would most effectually secure him from the dan- 


gers which beset the virtue, of Princes, or of guard- 


ing him before hand against the corruption of false 
politics and false philosophy, which are in their 
consequences equally fatal to society. XExoPHon, 
having been educated in Greece, was acquainted 
only with the kingdoms of Sparta and Macedon, 
whose Kings were, properly speaking, nothing more 
than the chief persons in the state; and the magis- 


trates were rather their colleagues than their minis- 


ters. He had no notion of the abuses of despotic 

power, and therefore could have no thoughts of. 

preventing them, W hereas your design being to 

form a King, rather than a conqueror, a Prince bet- 
1 | © + l 
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ter qualified to make his people happy under his go- 
vernment, than to force them to submit to his laws; 
you are thereby enabled to give Cyrus full em- 


ployment in his youth by making him travel, and 
that very consistently with true chronology. - 


Cyxrvs died the 218th year of NABONASSAR, and 
530 years before the Christian Era, which I shall 
not lose time in proving, because acknowledged by 


all chronologists. This Prince was then 70 yearg of 
age, according to Divo, the author of a celebrated 


history of Persia * He was therefore born in the 
148th year of NABOxASSAR, G6co or 599 years before 
Cukisr. He had reigned, according to the astrono- 


mica] canon, nine years at Babylon. This city was 


therefore taken in the 61st year of his age, the 209th 
of NaBonassAR, and the 5 39th before Cunisr. 
Sardis: was taken, according to SCS3CRATES in Di— 
oO ENES LAERTIUs, t and according to SOL3N US, f in 
the fourth year of ne 58th Olympiad; but accorc- 
ing to Eusrzlus, in the first year of that Olympiad; 
and consequently, either in the 545th or 548th year 
before Curisr, and the 52d or 55th year of CYRus's 


life. He reigned 30 years over the Medes and 
Persians, according to HERoDoTUs and CTESTAs, and 


he was 40 years old according to Dixon, when he 
mounted the throne; which fixes the beginning of 
his reign to the 188th year of NanoxAssAR, the first 
year of the 5;th Olympiad, and the 56oth year be- 
fore Cnr1sT. © Evsxpivs tells us, that all chrono- 
logists agreed in placing the beginning of Cyrus's 
Teign over the Medes and Persians in this year of 


the 55th Olympiad, But historians have neither 


' # Cic, de Divin. lib. 2. I Diog. Laer. lib. 1. Periauds 
1 Chap. viii. J Prepar, Evang · lib. x. 
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told us how many years Cyrus's war with the Medes 
lasted, nor any particulars of what happened in 


the first forty years of his life: you are therefore 


at full liberty to fill up this space with whatever you 
judge most poper to your design; and your chro— 
nology is not only agreeable to that of the Greeks 


and Persians, but likewise to that of the Babylo- 


XENOPHON deed has changed al} this mee 
According to him Cyrus went to the court of Me— 
dia at 12 years, staid there four years, returned in his 


16th year; entered into the class of the Eęii or 
Young Men in his 17th, and continued in it 10 years. 
_ To which he adds, that ASTYAGES died in this inter- 
val, but this is not true; for that Prince reigned. 


till he was.conquered by CyRuUs in the year 560, and 
did not die till some years after: you have therefore 


done well in not followi ng Xexoruon. Accord- 
ing to him, Cyrus entered Media at the head of 


30,000 men when he was 28 years of age; subdued 


the Armenians at 29; marched against the Lydians, 


and took Sardis at 30; and made himself master of 
Fe at 33, about the year 567. This is the 


179th year of NaBONASSAR, and the 36th of NABu- 
CLODONOSOR, Who reigned seven years after it; these 
Seven years, added tothe 21 yearsofthe four Kings who 
reigned in Babylon after him, make the 28 years of 
the anachronism above-mentioned. The rest of XR 


NoPHON's chronology is of no importance to your. 


work, He does not determine the time of the death 


either of MAN DANA or CAMBYSES, and you are 


therefore entirely at liberty to place these events as 
will best suit * your plan, | 


— rr er er , F—ä 
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The city of Tyre was not taken till the ld year 
of NA BUchOoDONoson, after a thirteen years Siege, 
which began the seventh of that Prince's reign, ac- 
cording to the Phoenician annals which Josxzrnvs 
had read. In the year Jerusalem was taken, which 
was the 18th year- of Napucuoponos0R, the Pro- 


phet EZERXIEL threatens Tyre with approaching ruin; 


it therefore was not taken at that time; Cyrus 
was then 1g years of age. Now as his travels are 
all placed between the 28th and 324 year. of his age, 
and as he does not go to Tyre till after his travels in 
Greece, you are guilty of no anachronism in this 
particular; moreover, what you relate of the history 


of this city sufficiently fills up the 15 or 16 years 


from the time of its being e by, the Aby 
lonians. | 


We have no where any express passage whereby 


to fix the time of NaBucnopoxosoR's madness; that 


he was mad is certain from DAxviEL, and it is very 
probable it happened towards the end of his life; 

my reasons for it are these: JEHOTLAChHñIN was car- 
ried into captivity in the 8th year of NABU cOPD- 


KOs0R's reign over Judea, and the 4ch of his reign in 
BaBYLON; that is, the 148th year of NaBoNassan, 
60d years before CHutisr, and the year CYRUS was 
born. We are told in JEREMIAH, “ and in the second 
book of Ki1xcs, + that in the 37th year of Jrnol— 
Achix's Captivity, EviLMERoDACcH ascended the 
throne of Babylon, took JEHOIAC¹ix out of prison, 
admitted him to his own table, and heaped many 
honours upon him; this was the 184th year of Na- 
BON ASSAR, the c64th before Curisr, and the 37th of 
Cyrus's age; at which time NABU cHODON OSOR Was 

* Chap. Iii. ber. 31. T Chap. xxv. ver. 27. 
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yet alive, since he did not die till the 186th of NaBo- 
NASSAR, 562 years before CHRIST, and the 39th of 

CyrUSA_EXLLMERODACH therefore did not only 
mount the throne in his father's life time, but he 
governed without consulting him, aud with so little 
dependance upon him, as not to fear provoking him, 
by taking quite different measures from his, and 
heaping honours on a Prince, whom his father had 
all along kept in fetters. Bxnosus makes the Prince, 
whom he cails ExIIMuERODACH,, to have reigned 10 
years, the astronomical canon allows him but two, 
and calls him ILoVARODAM; the Scripture places | 
him upon the throne three yours before the death of 
his father. 

All these difficilties will 1 if we suppose that 
NaBucyoDonos0R's madness began eight years be- 
fore his death, and that his son EviIIMERNODACcH was 
from that time. looked upon as King, placed himself 
at the head of affairs, and governed the empire with 
his father's ministers; these eight years, joined with 
- the two he reigned alone after his father's death, 
make up the ten years of Berosus; the holy Scrip- 
tures begin his reign later, doubtless from the time 
that he removed the ministers who made him un- 
easy, Which did not happen till the third year before 
the death of Na BUchoDONOSOR. This Prince's mad- 
ness continued but seven years; after that time he 
-recovered his senses, re-assUmed the government, 
and published an edict in favour of the Jews, which 
is related in DAN IEEE. His name had all along been 
made use of in the public acts, and for this reason 
the astronomical canon makes his son ILovaRoDAM 
to have reigned but two years; this canon was drawn 
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up from the public acts. Napucnoponos0R's mad- 
ness must have produced great revolutions in the 
court of Babylon, and we may form an idea of them 
from what passed in the court of France during that 
of CHARLES VI. when the management of affairs was 
one while lodged in the hands of the Queen, some 
times in those of his children, and at other times in 
those of the great Lords and Princes of the Blood, 
Upon this supposition, which is beth easy and ne- 
cessary, NABUCHODONOSOR'S madnesss will have hap- 
pened in the 179th year of Napoxassan, the 5 6th 
before CHRIST, and 32d of Cyrvus's age. This Prince 
must have been informed of that event, for it was of 
great importance to him to know it; it is not 20 
be doubted but it had its influence in the war of 
the Medes and Persians. The Kings of Babylon 
were allied to those of the Medes; NABUcH¹ODONOSOR 
had married a daughter of AsTYAGzs,; the Babylo- 
nians would have taken some part in this war, had 
it not been for the weakness of their government, 
occasioned by the King's madness, and for the di- 
visions which prevailed at court among the different 
parties that contended for the direction of affairs. 
Nay, it is probable that Queen Au vris endeavoured 


to reconcile the Medes and Persians; because in- 


dependently of the ties of blood, it was against 
her interest to have either of those nations subdu? 
the other. The sight of so famous a conqueror re- 
duced to so deplorable a condition, must have been 
a very proper spectacle for the instruction of CYRUS, 
and you had great reason not to negleét it. He fe- 
turned from his travels, according to” your chrono» 
logy, about. the 32d year of his age, after NABV- 
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eno box oson's madness had already seized him. C- 
nus spent near seven years in Persia, governing 
under his father; during which time all the intrigues 
between CYAXARES and SO0RANES were carried on, 
CaMBYSES made war with the Medes, and ASTYAGES 
died; after which Cyrus went to Babylon to nego- 
tiate affairs with AmYT1s, a little before NA BUchobo- 
voson's madness left him; this time was judiciously 
chosen to make the sight more affecting and instrue- 
tive. N | 

Your chronology, with regard to political affairs, 
and the revolutions which happened in Cyrvs's time, 
is therefore perfectly agreeable to that of the 


Greeks, Babylonians, and Hebrews; let us now. 
inquire, whether the great men whom you make Cy- 


nus to have seen in his travels, were his contempora- 
ries; you may indeed be allowed a greater liberty in 
this case than in the former. You know how the an- 
tients contradict one another with regard to the-time 
when ZoRoASTER lived; which doubtless proceeds from 
hence, that the name of ZonoAs TER was given to all 
those who, at different times, reformed the religion 
of the Magi. The last of these was the most fa» 
mous, and is the only one who is known by that 
name, or by the name of Zanpouscur in the East. 
PRDEAUX makes him contemporary with CAMBYSES 
and DaRTus the son of HysTasPEs, but it is very. 


probable he lived some time before them. The Ori- 
entals, as may be seen in Dr. HypE's work, make 
him to have lived under Gus rAs PSS, or Hxsras PES, 


the father of Da AB, who is the first Daxlus accord- 
ng to the Greeks, This GusTAsPEs was older than 
CYrus, and may have been the same person whom 


ket a 8 
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you make his governor, Whence it necessarily fol- 
lows, that the reformation of the religion of the 
Magi must have been made during his reign, and that 
Zokoas TER lived at that time. The reformation 
made by Dar1vs, supposes that the Magi had assum- 
ed to themselves very great authority, which he took 
away from them. He likewise corrupted the purity 
of ZoroasTER's religion, by a mixture of foreign 
idoJatry. In his reign the worship of AxAITIS was 
first brought into Persia, contrary to the hypothesis 
of Dr. PRIDEAUX. Your scheme is more agreeable 
to the course of the history, and to those fadts 
which are common to the Greek, Persian, and Aras 
bian writers. | 


Cv Rus may have married CassA XDANA at 18 years 


of age, and have lived with her nine or ten years; 80 
that he may have travelled into Egypt about the 29th 
year of his age. Your chronology agrees exactly 
with the age of AMmasts. All chronologists concur 
in fixing the end of his reign to the year before CAu- 


BYSEs's expedition, that is about the g25th year be- 


fore CHRIST, ard the 63d Olympiad, HERODOrus 


Makes his reign to have lasted 44 years; and conse- | 


quently places the beginning of it in the 56gth year 
before CurisT, and the 52d Olympiad, and about the 
zoth year of CRUS. Diopokvus, indeed, who makes 
 Avtas1s to have reigned 55 years, supposes that he 
ascended the throne in the 579th, or 58oth year be- 


fore Cunisr, and the 2oth year of Cxnus's age. 


But these two opinions are easily reconciled. HERo- 

DOTUS begins Amas1s's reign at the end of the revo- 

lution which placed him on the throne, and Diopo- 
Rus at the beginning of his revolt, 
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APR1IES must have lived but a little time after the 
taking of Jerusalem, since the Prophet JEREMTAH * 


foretels his death under the name of PHARAOU Ho- 


PHRA, as What was soon to happen. Jerusalem was 


taken in the year 539 before CuR15T, and the 63d 


before Au As 's death, which shews that the troubles 
in Egypt were already begun. According to your 
system, AmMmas1s governed all Egypt in tranquility 
when Cyrus went thithe!, aud ArRIEs had aiready 
been dead s@&e1al years; f which is agreeable both 
to profane and sacred History, Cyrvs being between 
28 and 30 years of age when he travelled. 

The Greek chronology, indeed, will not be so easi- 
ly reconciled to yours, but the anachronism will not 
exceed 12 or 14 years. Ci1Lo was, according to 
HEkMIPPUS, as quoted by DiocENES LAERTIVUsS f ad- 
vanced in age at the time of the 52d Olympiad, This 


Olympiad began in the 573d year before CHRIST, 


and ended in the 570th Olympiad, which was the zoth 
of Cyrus. This was before his Ephorate, which 
PaMPHYLA places in the g6th Olympiad, but this 
passage is manifestly corrupted. The anonymous 
author of the chronology of the Olympiads fixes the 
time "Of the magistracy of CuiLo to that of the 
Archonship of EuTHyYBbeEMes at Athens, that is, to 
the 81st year before XERXES“s passage into Asia, ac- 
cording to the chronology $ of the Afundelian 
marbles, This was the 561st year before Cunlsr, 


bs Chap, xliv. the last verse. 

+ In this new edition the Author 128 taken the liberty to vary 
a little frem this chronology. Apries 1s yet living when Cyrus goes 
into Egypt. i 


0 Diog. Laert. lib. 1. 
Marm, Oxoi 1s Chronol. Attic, Epoch. 2 
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and the 38th of Cyrus, which agrees perfectly 
well with your chronology ; for Cyrus might have 
seen Cho eight years before, as he went to Sparta, 
and when he was thirty years of age. 
P ERHnIAN DER died, according to SoSICRATEs, * at 
the end of the 48th Olympiad, the 585th year before 
CunisrT, and the 16th of Cyrus, The antients tel] 
us he had reigned 4o years, and began to flourish 
about the 38th Olympiad, You postpone his death 
12 or 14 years; but as you do this only to make Cy- 
us a witness of his desperate death, the arachronism 
is a beauty, and is otherwise of little importance. 
PisistRATus's reign over the Athenians did not 
begin til] 560 years before CHRLST, 71 before the 
battle of Marathon, according to Tavcy pipes, f and 
100 before the tyranny of the 4co at Athens, OCy- 
nus was then 40 years old, so that your anachronism 
here is only of 9 or ro years. And with regard to 
Sor ox, you are guilty of no anachronism at all. IIIis 
Archonship, and his reformation of the government 
of Athens, were in the year 5979 before CIS, 
and the 3d year of the 45th-Olympiad. f He spent a 
considerable time in travelling, and did not return to 
Athens till he was advanced in years, which would 
not suffer him to be concerned in public affairs any 
more, He died at the age of 80 years, in the second 
year of Prs18TRATUS'S reign, according to PHaN1as 
of Eresa, and in the 41st year of Cyrus : who might 
therefore have conversed with him nine or ten years 


. D 60 


* 8 Laert. lib. * 
+ Lib. 6. p. 449, 552. & lib. 8. p 601. Arist. Pol. lb. 6, * 12» 
1 Diog: Laert. and Plut. Liſe of Solon, 
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You ought likewise to give yourself as little con- 
cern about the bringing PYrHñAGORAS and Cynvs to- 
gether, Drox vstus Haricannasstus tells us, * that 
the former went into Italy about the goth Olym- © 
piad, that is about the 577th year before CHRIST. 
He makes use of the word xard (about) which 
chews that this date need not be strictly taken. 
And indeed Dio NES LAERTIVUSs shews us, that he 
flourished about the Goth Olympiad, that is, about 
40 years after; which if we understand of the time 


of his death, which was at the age of 80, he wil! 


then have been 50 years old when he went into Italy, _ 
and he will appear to have been born about the 520th 
year before Canisr, If PyTHAGORAS the Philoso- 
pher be the same with him who offered to fight at the 
Olympic games among the children, and upon being 
rejected, desired to be received among the men, and 
gained the prize in the 48th Olympiad, he was 16 or 
17 in the year 385 before CHRIST, and was scarcely 
elder than Cyrus. This is the opinion of Dr, 
BENTLEY, who is able to defend himself against all 
the objections which have been made to him. But 
without entering into this dispute, it is sufficient for 
your vindication, that Pyrnacoras was returned 
from his travels, and capable of conferring with 
Crkus, when this Prince went into Greece, in the 
year $65 before CunIsT, which cannot be denied in : 
any of the different systems which the learned have 
formed concerning the time of PyT#aconas's life. 
You have likewise sufficient foundation for bring - 0 


ing him into a dispute with AnaxIMA N DER. This 
| . eee must have seen PYTHAGORAS, e | 


, [ 2 D. Hal. lib. 12. 5 
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was older than he, being, according to APoLLono- 
RUS, in DrocGexts LaERT1vUs, 64 years of age, in the 
zd year of the 48th Olympiad, that is, in the year 
535 before Cunisr. And it is likewise a beauty in 
your work, to see the young PyVTHAGORAs triumph- 
ing over the sophistry of the Materialist. It is not 
to be doubted but the Milesian Philosopher was the 
first inventor of the doctrine of the Atomists; as 
AKISTOTLE, “ Crexno, f PUT RSB, f and SIMPLI 
cius, S testify. The v Arejẽs b of AN AXIMANDER Wa 
an infinite matter; his doctrine iS the same with that 
of SrISOEA. | ; 
You see, Sir, that exinpinionings had no part in m 

approbation of the chronology of vour book; you were 


not obliged to adhere so scrupulously to truth, you 


might have contented yourseif with probability; the 
nature of your work did not require more: never 
theless this exactness will, I ani persuaded, give it new 


beauties in the opinion of those who are versed in 


antient history. Exactness is not incompatible with 
a fine imagination; and it degenerates into dryness 
only when a writer is of a cold and heavy n 


I am, &c. 


5 DEGO FRERET,. 


* + Phys. lib. cap. 4. I be Nat. Debr. lib. 1. 
7 Packt. Phil, jib. 1. c. 3. 8 Comm. in Epict. 


